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justice to 


Yotanother session of Parliament 


looks like ending with no attomptmade. 
locnd the discrimination and injustice 


towhich Christians of Scheduled Caste: 


origi have been subjected to by the 
Presidential Order of 1950. Repeated’ 
representations _. to ,successive 


Governments by many Christian 
organisations and'Churches have, at. 


best, elicited only empty responses. In. 
November 1992 Sri Sitaram Kesari,: 
Union Welfare Minister had declared 
at_an All-India rally of SC: Christians’ 
- held at Vijayawada that a suitable Bill 


to deal with this § grievance would be 
introduced in Parliament during the 
winter session that year.-The late Sri 
Rajiv Gandhi had promised to solve 
‘the, problem (after <the -1991' 
Parliamentary: elections. Even the 
_ present PM, Sri PV Narasimha, Rao’s 
' assurances in the matter have not issued 
in any action despite the Constitutional: 
violation involved in the present policy. 
‘Background: Sagasein, dons. 
Fundamental and Constitutional 
Rights: ‘guarantect to the citizens of 
India apply to all without any. 
discrimination on the basis of religion, 
region, Caste or gender as per Articles. 
14, 15 and 16 of the Constitution of, 
India. The only deviation from this the 
‘Founding Fathers ‘of our Republic, 
-accepted was the philosophy al 
_positive discrimination, toensure equal 
_justice to the weaker sections. The 
~ Constitution provided reservation. 
facilities, yide Articles 15(2) (lb) {4), 
16(4), 330, 332 , 334, Soe 250, 334,, 
340, 34] and 342, to the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled 1! ribes and OBCs i in. 
View of “their. socio- “economic 
disabilities ‘and ‘educational and, 
Fcultural backwardnéss. This: was_ in; 
“order to enable them to Avail of equal 
Opportunities ‘on par | with the sécially, 
“and economically better placed groups: 
_of.people. By the policy of Secularism 
- (Article 25), the Government. is also, 
“bound to’ treat_all religions - equally. 


‘Religious criterion is not mentioned in, 


“any, sales. sralaled 4o. reservation 
“facilities. cr aD) Pea Psy lg 
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Dalit Christians of India 


Articles 341 a 342 required : It should be noted that no Article 
the President of India to specify the of the Constitution needs lo be 
Castes, sub-castes, races, tribes etc. to: amended inthis connection: Only Para 
be included in. the ‘lists of Scheduled: 3 of the Constitution (Scheduled Castes) 
Casies and “Scheduled. Tribes: Order 1950 needs to be amended by 
respectively with reference’ to each. an_Ordinance or by a simple majorily 
State and Union Territory. Accordingly,’ in the Parliament.’ een 
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the draft for. the.-issuance «of the deel ys 
Presidential Order to specify the list of: Other weighly re reasons 1oo'make 
Scheduled Castes was considered by: Hs carly gipendinen| of Une igs 
the Dratting* Committee an the imper alive. Para 3 of the Presidential 
Constitution headed :by Or -B’R (Scheduled Castes) Order1950 denies 
Ambedkar. The 1st Para introduced the freedom to all the SCs and OBCs Ne 
ae Presidential Order itself and called believe or riot to believe in a religion 
The Constitution (Scheduled Castes) of their choice: and still: to Bel ahe 
( he i950" and Para 2 of the Order benefits as disadvantaged citizens of 
| 4 the country.-The SC applicants for 
caste certificates are humiliated and 
insulted by officials, ifasymbol related 
to Christian religion is noticed during 
the. search of the applicants, Aheir 


spocitied the castes, sub-castes, races 
and tibes te be included in the list of 
the Scheduled Castes. The original» 
dratlalso Contained Para 3 which had 
sant “Notwithstanding anything 
cont atcd in Para.2. ne.person who: 
professes a religion different from 
Hinduism shall’ be deemed to be a 


member of Scheduled Caste”. | 
Realising that Para 3 was against the Rights by, the UNO and Articles a 
letter and spirit of secularism, and 19: 16 and 25 of the Constitution © 


during its sitting on 13.02.1948, the’ India.:Fortunately, no discrimination 
is shown sells the STs on thebasis of 
renions: RE NURSES ter es 


AAPL ava fey nk 
“While “the SC: ‘converts: to 
Christianity often become victims as 


much as their counter-parts in other 


Tothe Wieck ofall secular forces, ' religions during. atrocities. against the 


the Presidential Order when officially SCs, (as*it happened : sees 
promulgated on 26.01.1950, Karamchedu, Neerukonda etc, in 


contained the repugnant Para 3 in its the SC Christian victims are nore 
original form for unknown reasons. By the benefit of the fin = ate 
this backdoor entry.of the anti-secular’ Protection “of Civil Rights: Act | 
Para3, the Scheduled Castes following. (1976)-anid the SC ST: (Prevention . 0 


Christianity, . Sikhism, Buddhism, orc, Aeeteyt Act ee oor ae fe 
were denied the reservation fac ilities 
just’ because they did not profess ; ty AS oe 
Hinduisms This. jac una was panially # Bader een nuance ithe 
rectified when Para 3 of the patience of. ae “Christians, and their 
Constitution (scheduled Castes) Order fellow, religionists. iSwearing. Ou and 
1950 wag amencled in 1956 and 1990, it they. are. moving * ‘from polite 
to include the Scheduled Ce astes representations to mass ‘protests anc 
following Sikhism and, Buddhism, demonstrations, the Government ha: 
respectively. The Schoa\ «dC ae 1 oy, itself to blame.2 Sener 
following Christanity were I oul. aati 


houses or ‘their _parents. § ‘ This 
discrimination on the basis of religion 
is a blatant violation of Article 18 of 
the Universal Declaration on Human 


Drafting Committee deleted this Para 
3 from the original Draft. However, 
between that and -the official 
promulgation of the order something 


dubious seems to have happened. ‘ial 
a} 
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euch recent event Was 
on baal Rishts to Poalit 
Christians held in Sec« underabad, 16- 


20 July 1995. Iwas a jor meeting of 


ec oe hy V ORE Ra! Bh Ge 


the Andhra Pradesh Bishops’ Couns il's. 


Commission for 58. STs and BCs 
(vhich is the renional organ of the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India) 
and-the organisation called All-India 


United Christian Movement for Equal 


' 
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at the conference | 


together in- this. struggle. We Wall 
i ee ed 


: aes . a 2 SF “ty : if s 
National Evacutive sayse hain ott 
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cnouphtadteduce the gap that divides 


Government 


and when the Natio 


us as “wetand "they There is great, Co-orination Committee Calls for sue I; 


nead to ereate an atmosphere for a step 

_ ‘ Re ‘ > ° 

acceptance, seli-confidence and teal, j 
Ros a 


participation. The meagre intake ol 
Dalit Christian candidates at the time, 
‘of admissions and appointments lo our, 
institutions and during the selection to, 


the priesthood and rcligious life makes; about the discrimination and injustices 
the Walit Christian doubt the sincerity, being 
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of the cdncemed. authorities. These 


‘ ‘ 


profe ss the Christian faith, while their 
‘relatives in other religions enjoy 
: tery acne 


see { 
numerous benefits. 77 =" italy: 


by the. ‘Government, because’ they, 


-- Therefore we, the National : 
cxecutiveofthe CRI call on our brother 
and sister religious, the-hierarchy of ° 
our Churchand all Catholic institutions . 
tovinake policy -decisions with 3 
monitoring mechanisins to ensure that 


every Dalit Christian experiences equal 4 


dignity and status on parawith others as } 


human beings and Christians. With * 
{ 


this in view we sugges! the following: | 


x 


:* "The CBCT-and ‘CRI (logether : 


with their regional conferences) should 


take an open stand and make use of all)? 


democratic’ means to impress upon | 
the Government of India to redress this } 


grievance of the Christian Community 


Christians through an amendment of 
Para 3 of the Constitution (Scheduled 
Castes) Order 1959 without any further’ 
delay. Tothis end (a) the entire Christian 
Community’ should be motivated to- 
make ‘use of their frachise during | 
elections io secure Constitutional rights 
and to vote, only -for those political ., 
parties and candidates conimitted to 


by extending. equal justice to a 
} 


securing, reservation facilities for SC 4 
Major.4 “3.2 


Christians. (bb) The Bishops, 
Superiors .and “Christians .use, every, 
Gppotunily to publicly’.express. their: 
‘solidarity: with the. cause.’ (c) Extend | 
immoral and f inancial support to the on. 
going clforts ‘at the All India level. (d); 
‘We exhort every management to join 
in. the closure af educational 
institutions and hospitals in India when. 
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4o) We will strive to makes 


nereased use OF Mass micdia to creme 
‘ * ‘ 4 
greater awareness among 


the public. ; 
3 Thecreation of an explosion of : 
‘experienced by our Dalit | 


nd sisters. ©. 2055" 
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Christian Theology and discrimination : 
against Dalit Christians 


‘should be. 
incorporated in the syllabus of all stucly 
and training courses by the: Church 
and réligiQus Congregations: F - : ee 
ete ok a ne SR ty ie 
; “A, “To organise : developmental 
programmes for Dalit Christian families 
with the aim of empowering them 


socially and economically. :<"2- ae 
ogee hans 4 j ried eine pale ee 
+05. Tomake policies for admission 
and appointments'in such a way as to 
Oe Binet es 5 : Me Te! ge saee ree 4 
give ‘preference 10 Dalit _Christians.: 
Special ‘training, programme? lo 
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develop ‘efficien yrand skills would 
have to be given to them to ensure a 


. . 


high retention rate in, institutions. Se. 
ae ees neat =F is at aA, ey a 


ae seta apa rbd ie ete alee A cs” . : 
“het SNote: There are indications that political 
parties ‘are ‘beginning to ‘evince. concern and 
interest in this problem: For example, speakin 
‘tp mediapersons at Dethi on August 21, Janata, 
Dal Secretary General, Sri Ram Vilas Par wate ls 
reported .to, have “demanded reve! eahon tor 
Dalit Christians. The Welfare Minister had 
assured quota for this group in the 2c fist. Ut 
should Fe done during the current session itselb. 
The JD supported the cause, headded.” (act cat 
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By Abir Padhy 


In a recent survey of the state of 
the world’s health, WHO has stated 
that more than twenty per cent of the 
world’s 5.6 billion population live in 
extreme poverty, a third of the world’s 
children are undernourished, and half 
the people cannot get most essential 
drugs. The highest number of poverty 
stricken people, as well as 
undernourished children, are in India. 
Of the 200 million child workers, 
India’s share is 50 million. Of them ten 
million are bonded labourers. There 
has been a 12.5 per cent increase in 
crime against children between 1990- 
93, the Rajya Sabha was told by the 
Union Minister on 26.5.95. For the 
last four years poverty has been 
increasing by three percent and 


unemployment by 50 lakhs per year in . 


India. Inflation continues to cause 
concern and hardship. 


Power hungry leaders of ruling 
parties are responsible for all the ills 
afflicting the country. Coruption has 
corossed all acceptable limits. 
According to the recent survey 
conducted by ‘Transparency 
International’, India, Pakistan and 
China are among the most corrupt 
“ountries in the world. It is frequently 
alleged that the leaders of ruling parties 
‘n India are mainly guilty of promoting 
corruption in politics and of protecting 
criminals, | 


_.The National Executive of 
3haratiya Janata party i.e. Manuwadi 
“arty was held at New Delhi on 15th 
ind 16th July 95. Issues like Uniform 
-ivil Code, Article 370 (which provides 
pecial status to Kashmir), illegal 
mmigration from Bangladesh figured 
‘rominently — not extreme poverty, 
nemployment, sale of children by 
oor adivasis, crime against children 
nd women, imperialism, feudalism. 
‘ith an eye on the majority vote 
anks, wide publicity was also given 
) the narrow discussion. 


The BJP and the Hindu zealots 
have to take a lesson from Pakistan 
which was a geographical area turned 
into a country with an Islamic ideology, 
but lost one of its parts in the east 
within a short period of its creation. 


Even astudentofaprimary school 
can tell that theré should be unified 
civil code in India and that constant. 
attempts should be made to achieve it. 
But it should be developed as a part of 


an overall social tansformation process. 


It cannot be developed or put into 
practice in isolation or by imposing it 
from the top. 


In the contemporary Indian 
situation, when Hindu fundamentalists 
and the Indian state is launching 
sustained onslaughts against religious 
Minorities, especially Muslims, and 
when a feeling of insecurity has been 
created among them, even the mere 
suggestions about a unified civil code 
will only further alienate them. The 
primary concern today should be for 
creating a situation which will be 
conducive to develop. basic social 
transformation process within all 
religions and in gaciety as a whale. . 

To-day the Congress is engaged 
in amost dangerous and opportunistic 
doubletalk of claiming to uphold the 
idea of a uniform civil code, in order to 
appease Hindu fundamentalists, and 
at the same time issuing statements 

against it with an eye on minority vote 
banks. Now the ‘Sangh Parivar’ and its 
friends have come forward as the most 
important promoters of uniform civil 
code. For them (including BJP) uniform 
civil code means an-extension of Hindu 
Civil Code with minor changes. Even 
today, they are the stumbling block to 


3jP and Its Uniform Civil Code slogan 


developing the Hindu Civil Code 
further and in implementing it 
democratically among broader 


_ Sections. For them, the advocacy for 


unform civil code is nothing but 
another conspiratorial move against 
religious’ minorities. especially 
Muslims. The BJP is excellent at Torjan 
horse politics, 


_ The creation of a caste-less and 
secular social situation cannot be seen 
in isolation from the comprehensive 
transformation process of basic 
démoeratisation in all spheres oi 
society. It is as a part of this process 
and as a continuation ofthe renaissance 
movements “wil all religions that 
the conditions for amodern progressive 
democratic civil society should be 


_achieved. For this, neccessary social 


conditions for the unhindred basic 
transformation of Hindu Civil. Code, 
and the personal laws of people of all 
other religions, should be created. To 
be frank, it is possible only when it is 
linked with the struggle to put an end 
to the domination of imperialism and 
feudalism which are promoting all 
religious fundamentalists, mainly 
Hindu fundamentalists, in the Indian 
situation. 


Systemic solutions to 
poverty alleviation 


Kumbakonam is 
the largest town in 
my. constituency. 
Like most other 
towns of — our 
country, it has its 
share of broad ave- 
nues with graceful 
buildings — where 
the beautiful 
people live and its clusters of human rab- 
bit warrens where, ahem, the people 
live. There is nothing quite so degrading 
as urban poverty. The poverty itself is 
probably less grinding than its counter- 
part in the countryside. Which is, of cour- 
se, why the poor moved from the rural 
areas to the town in the first place. And 
also the hope of escape from poverty is a 
little brighter, a litde more real in urban 
India, at least for those who have the wit 
_or the good fortune to scramble on to the 
train of personal economic 
_advancement 

But whether on the high road to esca- 
pe from the slum, or on the low road of 
even more degrading deterioration, or, 
as for most, stagnation in the maw of 
urban blight, the physical environment 
of poverty, that is, the social price which 
the poor pay for being poar, seems, on 
the stinking surface at least, to be much 
worse than in the rural hinterland. 

Perhaps the single-most important 
reason for this is sanitation. Poverty in 
the rural hinterland is enveloped in lush 
green. The wide open spaces are there 
for the disposal of human waste. There 
are no mounds of putrefying garbage in 
the Harijans’ colonies, however more 
limited than in the Harijan colonies of 
the town be the flow of money income. 
It is possible to clean the street that runs 
through the middle of the vulage 
through the efforts of each village house- 
hold. The villages of my constituency 
are, therefore, (at any rate, relatively) 
spic and span. TEs 

In urban slums, on the’ other hand, 


ats wm i* 


even if individual households keep their 
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immediare osorstep clean, where is the 
wasie 10 be Asposed. of? That requires . 
municipal sxaage collection. And it is 
precisely wel-organised garbage collec- 
tion (in a camry ‘teeming with urban 
unemplovmenr) that no one seems capa- 
bleoforgamsms. -  . * 


RESPONDING TO the call of nature is, 


_overwhelmmnty, the most pressing diur- 


nal dilemma sf the slum-dweller, parti- 
cularly the wanen of our slums. There is 
no such pronem — at any rate no such 
priority to the problem — in our villa- 


ges. But everwhere I go in the 36 slums. 


of Kumbakoram, the first demand I 
encounter ™ one of two opposites. 
Where there ae no public toilet facili- 


ties, the praca demand is for such faci-. 


lities. Wheze gublic latrines have been 


built, the pricey demand is for the dis- _ 


ee es 


mantling of the latrines. 

“The reason is that there is nothing 
easier than to make a small-budget allot- 
ment to build a latrine; and the PWD 
actually knows bow to build it The real 
challenge is to maintain it. The LAS has 
totally failed to find a systemic answer 


‘to this problem. Ask them to clean a par-. 


ticular toilet and they will get it done by 
next moming. Ask them why they did 
not clean it yesterday, and they have no 
answer! : soe 


i The systemic solution they have 


found is that if the MP asks for it. do it: if 
the MP doesn’t, why bother? The fact 
that the MP does not live in the shmm and 
neither needs a toilet there to relieve him- 
self nor.a gas mask to put up with the 
stink, is not the immediate concem of 


the administration; their concer is with - 


appeasing the MP, their concem is with 
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tokenism. Is it really beyond the wit of 
the IAS to have devised some systemic 
answer to the most acute problem of the 
‘poor in urban India? Or is it they just do 
not care? 

Do you now see why I would any day 
prefer the most illiterate woman with a 
sense of social responsibility to be 
elected to look after her slum’s needs 
than the brightest little IAS shaver fresh 
out of college and earnestly looking for- 
ward to his imminent posting to Madras 
or Delhi.or, if his father is sufficiently 
high up in the [AS hierarchy, to a cushy 
honeymoon assignment in London or 
Washington? 


NEXT ONLY to the problem of personal 
Sanitation is public sanitation. The 
urban hell-holes of Kumbakonam are 
surrounded by stagnant moats of clogg- 
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ed drains, inching forward bearing on 
their backs a cargo of untreated sewage, 
industrial waste, and the fouling of men, 
animals and nature. The filthy flotsam 
and jetsam bobs along — and there are 
human beings, actual human beings, 
men and women like you and me, and 
children like our children, to be seen 
pushing the filthy flotsam away from the 
filthy jetsam to clear a pool of filth in 
which to wash their clothes and utensils, 
sometimes to wash themselves, someti- 
mes even to slake their thirst. . 

I asked the reason why. The problem, 
I was told, was that Kumbakonam town 
had grown exponentially in “recent” 
years ("recent" meaning the last three 
decades or more!). The expansion of the 
urban limits of the town — traditionally, 
unauthorised slums but, increasingly, 


There is nothing quite so | 
degrading as urban poverty. In 
these hell-holes, one of the 
main problems is public 
sanitation. Here, there are | 
men and women to be seen | 
clearing a pool of filth in which 
to wash their clothes and 
utensils, sometimes to wash 
themselves, sometimes even 
to slake their thirst 


unlicensed middle-class colonies — had 
occurred over the years on land that was, 
at Independence, given over wholly to 
agriculture. The British had, therefore, 
devised an elaborate system of imgation 
channels and drains to make Kumbako- 
nam's hinterland the most fertile rice- 
bowl of Tamil Nadu. 

Now, with urban Kumbakonam spill- 
ing over into these rich agricultural 
lands, the British-built immgation net- 
work had been largely rendered useless 
for agriculture. Apart from a few cross- 
town trunk channels, the remaining net- 
work was now so swallowed up by 
nrhan encroachment that the imgation 


, 
Sum 


channels of 50 years ago were now the 
urban drainage system of Kumbakonam. 

I still could not quite understand what 
the problem was. If former irrigation 
channels were now sewage ducts, why 
could not the hand-me-down urban drai- 
nage system be maintained in a good 
state of repair? That is when I discover- 
ed that the problem had nothing to do 
with urban engineering — and everyth- 
ing to do with the IAS’s institutional ina- 
bility to think things through. 


THE RURAL irrigation channels had 
been built by the irrigation wing of the 
PWD, their. maintenance was, therefore, 
the responsibility of the PWD. But as the 
irrigation channels were no longer use- 
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aes 
ful for irrigation, the PWD saw no point 
in spending its departmental money on 
their maintenance. On the other hand, 
the Kumbakonam municipality could 
not maintain these former imgation 
channels as contemporary urban public 
sanitation channels because audit would 
object to the municipality spending 
money on the maintenance of _assets 
which it did not own! 

No problem, said innocent me, why 
doesn’t the municipality merely take 
over the unusable imigation channels 
from the PWD? After all, both are wings 
of the same government; a mere book 
transfer and, voila, the problem is 


Re eh tee 


Poverty in the rural hinterland 
of India is enveloped in lush 
green. The wide open spaces 
are there for the disposal of © 
human waste. There are no 
mounds of putrefying 
garbage. And itis possible to 
clean the street that mms 
through the middle of the 
village through the efforts of 
each village household 
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solved. At which the wizened old mu: 
cipal administrator shook his last f, 
greying hairs to imply that there \ 
nothing revolutionary in what this ¢ 
low new MP was saying. 

The PWD, quoth he, had five ye«: 
ago offered to transfer all their unusab 
channels free of charge to the munic 
pality. But the municipal administrati: 
department of the Tamil:Nadu gover 
ment in Fort St George, Madras, » 
still to take a decision in the matter. Ta 
of looking a gift horse in the mouth! 

I took up with two successive IAS col- 
lectors what I thought was the simple 
matter of getting an acceptance letter 
from the municipal administration 


department. To no avail. Evidently, it, 


was systemically more important to the 
IAS (at any raté, in Tamil Nadu) to devo- 
te its priority attention to building priva--. 
te loos at public meetings for passing. 
VIPs than getting one department in 
Madras to accept a-free gift from another 
department! 


I THEN founda very, very young additio- 
nal collector who shared my sense of 
shock that lakhs of slum-dwellers in 
Kumbakonam were living in the most 


revolting conditions of public sanitation 


only because some babu in Madras was 
not ready to sign a file signifying the 
acceptance of the free gift in question. 

Early this year, this young additional 
collector journeyed all the way (i.e., 40 
minutes by road!) from his headquarters 
at Thanjavur to. Kumbakonam to investi- 
gate the matter. Everything I had told 
him was confirmed in every important 
particular. He ordered the local admi- 
nistration to get all the details and give 
him a note which he could forwar’ to 
Fort St George. 

A couple of weeks later, I was the pro- 
ud and pleased recipient of an endorse- 
ment from the additional collector ask- 
ing his government to please accept valu- 
able physical assets being transferred 
free of cost from one department of the 
same government to another department 
of the same government. 

Close to nine months have passed. 
The additional collector has been trans- 
ferred. No reply has been received from 
Madras. The poor of Kumbakonam, the 
really miserable poor of Kumbakonam, 
continue to sleep and breed in a physical 
environment in which the only way to 
survive is to throw up. IAS, anyone? e 


= 
(The views expressed in this column are fine, but | do 
wonder why they are not everyone else's. A second - 


instalment of this theme will follow next week. Please look 
out for it. 1am far from finished!) 
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People told to fight 
communal forces 


MYSORE, Aug. 15. 

After unfurling the National Flag at the 49th 
Independence Day celebrations here today, the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Siddaramaiah, the Minis- 
ter in-charge of the district, regretted that post- 
Independence benefits reached only a minor 
section of society. Even today, after 48 years of 
freedom more than 50:per cent of the popula- 
tion were living below the poverty line and an 
equal number were illiterates, he said. At least 
80 per cent of the population were yet to taste 
ai benefits extended by the Government, he 
said. 

Listing programmes of the Government. the 
Minister appealed to the people to make the best 
use of available benefits. He also warned people 
not to fall prey to the designs of communal 
forces that have been raising their heads aggres- 
sively to disturb the peace and harmony of the 
country. 

Mr. Siddaramaiah said drinking water facil- 
ities would be provided to 27,000 villages in the 
State. , , gars 
Senior officials from the district were present 
on the occasion. .°. : 


GULBARGA: Independence Day was celebrat- 
ed with traditional grandeur and solemnity in 
Gulbarga district. In the main function, the Ur- 
ban Development Minister, Mr. Vaijnath Patil, 
who is also the district in-charge Minister, un- 
furled the National Flag and took the guard of 
honour at the Chandrasekhar Patil Stadium, in 
Gulbarga city. In the Deputy Commissioner's 


- office, and the Divisional Commissioners Office, 


the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. C. Krishnappa, 
unfurled the National Flag. Similar functions 
were held at taluk headquarters and other 
towns.: 


Addressing a large gathering, Mr. Patil cau- - 


tioned people to be wary of communal and other 
divisive forces which were trying to divide the 
country on communal and caste lines. The peo- 
ple. who had defeated these forces by standing 
unitedly, should vow now to put an end to this 
menace. 

Mr. Patil said though the people had attained 
political independence, they were yet to attain 
economic freedom and all efforts should be 
made in this direction. Referring to welfare mea- 
sures, Mr. Patil said the Government was com- 
mitted to safeguarding the interests of the poor 
and the dasvntrodden and had implemented 
welfare measures for the upliftment of these sec- 
tions of society. 

The Minister said the Government which had 
held elections in the Panchayati Raj institutions 
after coming to power, would also hold elections 
to local bodies in urban areas. The Government 
had also earmarked funds for area development 
programmes to eradicate regional imbalances. ; 


Mr. Patil honoured three freedom fighters, Mr. 
Trichana Vishwanath Dixit, Mr. Hanumanthap- 
pa Gulappa Bhalki and Mr. Vittalrao Hanuman- 
thrao Pawar on the occasion. He also honoured 
Dr. Bindu Madav, who had won the national 
award for the best teacher, Mr. Chandrasekhar 
S. Banad from the Home Guards, Mr. Basavaraj 
Mahadevappa and Mr. Chetan Keshavanand, 
who had participated in the National Games 
from Gulbarga district. a akgae 


Mr. Patil also distributed six tricycles and four; 
calipers (artificial legs) to physically hand- 
icapped people on the occasion. Earlier, the Min- 
ister inspected a guard of honour and accepted a 
salute of paramilitary forces and police person- 
nel in an impressive parade. Later, about 1,800 
school children participated in a mass drill. 


BELGAUM: Mr. Shivanand Koujalagi, the 
Public Works Minister, unfurled the National 
Flag at the district stadium in Belgaum. An at- 
tractive marchpast by the Civil Armed Reserve 
and Women Police, Junior and Senior NCC boys 


' and girls, Scouts and Girl Guides and the Bharat _ 


Seva Dal students and ‘cultural programmes 
marked the Indeperidence Day celebrations. 

Six freedom: fighters were felicitated on the 
occasion. — ae 

Mr. Koujalgi recalled the valiant fight carried 
on by Kittur Rani Chennamma and Sangolli 
Rayanna in the past against the British. He 
dwelt at length on Mahatma Gandhi's struggle 
later. He also remembered the heroic struggle 
waged against foreign rule in the district by An- 
nu Guruji, Vali Channappa, Venkaraddi Holi 


, and Appanagouda Patil. 


He listed the welfare measures undertaken by 
the Government and highlighted the important 
policies adopted by the Deve Gowda Ministry. 
The Government was committed to developing 
irrigation facilities in both the Krishna and 
Cauvery Basins to facilitate full utilisation of wa- 
ter by 2,000 A.D., under the Bacchavat Award. 


UTTARA KANNADA: Mr. S. K. Pattanayak, - 
the Deputy Commissioner of Uttara Kannada 
district, unfurled the National Flag at the Police 
Parade Ground in Karwar in the absence of the 
district incharge Minister, Mr. R. V. Deshpande. 
In his message to the people. he said at this 
critical juncture, it was the duty of every Indian 
to engage hjmself in constructive activity to 
build a strong nation. 

The Naval and Army Wings of the NCC, 
Scouts and Guides, Home Guards and the police 
participated in the ceremonial parade. Mr. Bha- 
rat Hegde, Mr. Vinayak Yaji and Ms. Sadhana 
Joshi, rank holders in the SSLC and PUC exam- 
inations, were felicitated on the occasion. 

Mr. Vasant Asnotikar, MLA, Mr. M. G. Naik, 
zilla panchayat president, Ms. Vanita Naik, vice- 
president and other dignitaries attended the col- 
ourful function. | 


BIDAR: The hoisting of the National Flag at’ 
the Nehru Stadium with more than 10,000 peo- 
ple participating in it marked the Independence 
Day celebrations in Bidar. The presence of school 
children in their uniforms and choice attire was 
a pleasant sight. 

The Minister of State for Prison and district 
in-charge, Mr. Merajuddin N. Patel, unfurled the 
National Flag and took the salute. 

Addressing the gathering, Mr. Patel recalled 
the sacrifices of freedom fighters and paid rich 
tributes to them. Listing the achievements of the 
Janata Dal Government, he said construction 
work on Irrigation projects which were pending 
for many years would be expedited. 

He announced the payment of arrears of sug- 
arcane prices supplied to the Bidar Sahakar Sak- 
kare Karkhane at Rs. 200 per tonne as interim 
relief, 

The Minister gave cheques for Rs. 1 lakh each 
to Ms. Janabai and Ms. Maharoon Bee as relief 
from the Government. The husband of the for- 
mer and son of the latter died after being struck 
by lightning recently In Mudhol (B) Village and 


in Bidar. |: 


HASSAN: The Food and Civil Supplies Mini: 
ter, Mr. S. Nanjappa, called upon the people « 
the nation to rededicate themselves. Unfurlir 
the National Flag at the Hassan Stadium, M 
Nanjappa said that people should strive to buil 
a strong. self-reliant nation. 

He said many people had laid down their live 
to bring Independence to the country. 

He said the Government was instrumental i: 
securing Rs. 8,000 crores foreign investment f 
establishing industries. Power production wou 
be boosted following measures taken by the Go 
ernment, he said. 

There was a colourful cultural programm 
There was also a marchpast by the Distri 


; Armed Reserve Police, the NCC and the Hon 


Guards. 


MANDYA: The National Flag was unfurled b: 
Mr. S. D. Jayaram, Mines and Geology Ministe: 
at the Sir M.V. Stadium Grounds in Mandya. H 
recounted the sacrifices made by Mahatm 
Gandhi and his associates to secure freedom. H 
said the Government was going to the people : 
understand their problems and that the ‘Janat 
Sandarshan’, held by the Chief Minister, Mr. I: 
D. Deve Gowda, on August 14 was one suc! 
programme. 


TUMKUR: The country’s progress after Inde 
pendence had been bogged down by separati 
and fundamentalist forces, said the Sericultur 
Minister, Mr. D. Nagarajaiah, while speaking : 
the Independence Day celebrations, at the M: 
hatma Gandhi Stadium, in Tumkur. 

Mr. Nagarajaiah, the Minister in-charge fv 
Tumkur district, urged people to fight the reig: 
of terror unleashed by fundamentalists. H: 


called upon them to live up to the ideals nur 
tured during the freedom struggle. 


RAICHUR: The Minister of State for Housing 
Mr. Basawaraj Rayareddy, the district incharg: 
Minister, hoisted the National Flag at the Distric’ 
Playground Stadium in Raichur. Mr. Rayaredd: 
said that political parties should eradicate th: 
idea of ruling the country using power anc 
clout. if real freedom, national sovereignty anc 
integrity was to be maintained. He said societ\ 
should extend its cooperation to tackle problem: 
and promote economical development. 

He said the increasing population had hinder 
ed the progress of economic development an«. 
the people must adopt family planning. 

Mr. B. Muniyappa, Minister of State for Major 
Irrigation, Mr. Hanumanthappa Togari, chair- 
man of the Raichur zilla panchayat, Mr. Anda- 
nappa Agadi, District president of the Janatu 
Dal, Mr. Subhashchandra, Deputy Commission- 
er, Mr. Sanjay Sahay, Superintendent of Police. 
district officials and leaders of several politicai 
parties participated in the function. © : 


SHIMOGA: Speaking at the Independence 
Day celebrations at at the Nehru Stadium in 
Shimoga, the Deputy Chief Minister, Mr. J. H. 
Patel, exhorted people to rededicate themselves 
to the cause of national unity and integrity. 

He said if there was any immediate solution to 
the problems confronting the country it was to 
be in strict adherence to Gandhian philosophy, 
which was still relevant. 


Mr. Patel said the country was passing 
through a difficult time on account of terrorism. 
However, what was significant was that Indians 
stood united whenever there was a threat to 
their national sovereignty, he said. 


BHADRAVATI: Independence Day was cele- 
brated by the Visvesvaraya Iron and Steel Limit- 
ed (VISL), Bhadravati, with great enthusiasm at 
the Silver Jubilee Stadium. Mr. J. Bakshi, Exec- 
utive Director, VISL, unfurled the National Flag 
and took the salute. Mr. Bakshi lauded the ef- 
forts of the Steel Authority of India Limited 
(SAIL) to make the company financially viable. 

Independence Day was also celebrated in the 
old town, and in the local Mysore Paper Mills. 
Davangere ' 


Mr. Julani, Assistant Commissioner of Davan- 
gere, said, ‘we have to shed caste feelings and 
inculcate a sense of oneness among ourselves.” 
Unfurling the National Flag today, Mr. Julani 
said illiteracy and poverty had to be wiped out 
for the development of the country. 

Mr. Shyamnur Shivashankarappa, who presi- 
ded over the function called upon people to be 
wary about divisive forces which were trying to 
split the country. He said that unless the pop- 
ulation growth was checked there would be no 
real progress. 


ine Kashmir 


ASHMIR has been worrying us all. It 
K has caused so much bloodshed and 

still there is no solution in sight. Pun- 
jab and Assam too had seen long-drawn 
struggles but there is not much violence jn 
those States now. But in Kashmir the strug- 
gle is still on in a violent form. Most of the 
Kashmiris I recently met on a visit to the 
State claim that more than 40,000 people 
have died and yet there is no solution in 
sight. The Charar-e-Sharif incident has fur- 
ther complicated it. The uppermost question 
is, what could be done to resolve the tangle? 


There is no doubt that the people of Kash- 
mir have begun to realise that the gun is not 
the solution. When the movement began in 
1989, it was thought that ‘‘azadi” (freedom) 
was round the corner. The whole atmo- 
sphere in the valley was electrified with the 
abduction of the then Home Minister, Mufti 
Sayeed’s daughter. Though it was an un- 
pardonable act, it was thought that every- 
thing was permissible in love’and war. In 
fact, in a fit of enthusiasm, people forgot that 
such acts had their own consequences. In a 
democratic setup, only democratic means 
should be adopted. Violence is often the re- 
sult of impatience and frustration as well as 


lack of a longterm view of things. As we see : 


in Kashmir, resorting to violence in sheer 
frustration does not lead the weaker party 
nearer to a solution. Once you resort to vio- 
lence, it has its own logic. Violence may ap- 
pear liberative to begin with but soon 
degenerates into oppression. This is precise- 
ly what has happened in Kashmir. 


This is not to overlook, let alone to con- 
done, State violence. In fact, it is State vio- 
lence which legitimises militancy in the eyes 
of the oppressed people. It is also absolutely 
true that the State has a much greater gun 
power and is capable of perpetrating much 
more violence. Militants kill one soldier and 
the army kills 10 of them, and more often 10 
innocent citizens. The militants throw one 
grenade and several hundred citizens have 
to pay the price for it. No wonder then the 
Kashmir valley today looks like a vast army 
camp, soldiers standing alert, with guns 
pointed towards people. On a mere suspicion 
people can be arrested, questioned, tortured, 
and even killed. The day I reached Kashmir, 
there was a general strike as two engineers 
having their lunch after doing their survey 
work were shot dead on mere suspicion. No 
one even dare say something before any 
member of the paramilitary forces. They 
start beating mercilessly. A’ truck driver, 


who took some time to give way to an army 
vehicle, was mercilessly beaten up before my 
eyes. Such acts further alienate the people 
and justify militant violence in their eyes. 

In the case of Kashmir, it is all the more 
difficult as the Inter-Services Intelligence of 
Pakistan is playing its own game. The Ja- 
mat-e-Islami controlled Hizb-ul-Mujahidin 
and the [SI-controlled Harakat-ul-Ansar 
have acquired powerful vested interest in 
keeping the valley in turmoil. 

Here it is interesting to throw some light 
on the class character of the militants. To 
begin with, the militants came from among 
the middle class intelligentsia. They were 


problem — | 


The people of Kashmir have begun to realise that militancy has led: 
them nowhere, it has only ruined them... that a peaceful solution 
must be found which ensures their dignity and honour, 


PERE Ply! (5) rs -igeeee 
committed to certain ideals and made sacri- 


fices for “‘azadi.” Some of them took to the 
gun thinking that this was the only way to 
achieve their goal. Democratic means, they 
thought, had not served them well and it 
was not going to serve any purpose in future 
either. The movement was led for quite some 
time by such elements. Some elements also 
came from the lowest rungs of society who, 
naturally, envied their upper class masters. 
Many domestic servants also took to the gun 
and now could dictate to their former em- 


ployers. There have been a few cases in| 


which they tried to marry the daughters of 
their former employers at gunpoint. But 
what was more problematic was that soon, 
lumpen and criminal elements took over 


with mixed motives. Some of them were | 


even drug-pedlars. These elements would 
naturally resist any reasonable solution and 
would like to perpetrate violence. Today it 
has really become difficult to ascertain who 
is fighting for “Azadi” and who for his own 
or for Pakistan's sake. But one thing is clear. 
The people of Kashmir have begun to realise 
that this militancy has led them nowhere. it 
has only ruined them. They have also real- 
ised that Pakistan cannot liberate them 
‘whatever its proclamations. It can only per- 
petrate turmoil in the valley for its own 
ends. It also comes out clear that a peaceful 
solution must be found which ensures digni- 
ty and honour to the people of Kashmir. 


There is no unanimity of views on any 


solution to the Kashmir problem among the 


Kashmiris. Different groups, parties and in- 
dividuals hold different views. Some Parties 
and groups hold diametrically opposite 
views. However, there is unanimity that the 
people of Kashmir are deeply alienated from 
the Government of India. It has lost all its 
credibility in their eyes. 


Mr. Abdul Ghani Lone of the People’s 
League, which is also part of the Hurriyat, 
said that atrocities by the army and the pa- 
ramilitary forces had not stopped. He gave 
many instances of continuing atrocities and 
torture by security forces. In villages, he 
said, much more atrocities were being com- 


mitted than in Srinagar. He admitted that 
the problem was extremely complicated and 
it could not be solved with guns and he 
showed his readiness to go to the negotiat- 
ing table with an open mind to stop the 
bloodshed and establish peace. But the Indi- 
an Government too should be prepared to 
negotiate with an open mind. 

Mr. Gilani of the Jamat-e-Islami (the main 
constituent of Hurriyat)-which controls the 
Hizb-ul-Mujahideen group maintained, on 
the other hand, ‘that India should accept 
that Kashmir was a disputed territory and 
that the Government should fulfil its com- 
mitment to hold a plebiscite in J & K. “‘We 
can negotiate with India only on that basis. 
There is no question of accepting autonomy, 
We have sacrificed the lives of more than 
40,000 people and the honour of our wom- 
en for what? For autonomy? Certainly not. 
We will accept nothing less than a plebi-, 


© 


scite.”” Would he accept independence? He 
said the U.N. resolution gave only two op- 
tions — accession to India or to Pakistan. 
There was no third option. 

The problem of Kashmiri Pandits also 
came up for discussion. He said the Pandits 
were welcome back to the valley without 
any precondition. When we said that they 
would return only when they were sure of 
the safety of their life and property, he said, 
‘When our own lives are not safe, how can 
we guarantee their safety? 

We also visited Sopore. It is a stronghold 


of Jamat-e-Islami and hence of Hizb-ul-Mu- 
jahideen and at one time it was considered 
“a liberated area” and hence from the secu- 
rity point of view, it is considered a hyper- 
sensitive zone. One sees bunkers all around 
and many houses are converted into mil- 
itary camps. Also, one sees the security 
forces standing alert with their guns pointed 
towards the people. The whole town seems 
to be quite tense. In Sopore, we also met 
Prof. Abdul Ghani of the Muslim Confer- 
ence. He questions the fact of accession and 
maintains that Kashmir belongs to Pakistan. 
“If a plebiscite takes place today, I will vote 
for Pakistan. We have been fighting for our 
rights since 1931. From 1947 our fight took 
a different turn. Now the people of Kashmir 
have been driven to the wall. They took to 
the gun as a last resort.” ‘We know the gun 
cannot solve the problem, but as in Ireland 
and in Sri Lanka, the gun leads to the nego- 
tiating table.” Prof. Ghani said they must 
find a solution with the help of India, Pakis- 
tan and the people of Kashmir. 


He accepted that Jammu and Ladakh 
were not with them. For them the main 
question is of the Kashmir valley. He claimed 
that his party had already worked out a so- 
lution to this whole problem but he refused 
to disclose the details maintaining that a 
solution could be proposed only on the ne- 
gotiating table. On being pressed, he only 
said that it was on the lines of Mr. Derrick- 
son's suggestion that Chenab be accepted as 
a dividing line. But Prof. Ghani said they 
had a flexible attitude. 


Mr. Muzaffar, a retired principal of a col- 
lege in Sopore, said that they had no trust in 
India. ‘It has betrayed us repeatedly. India 
wants to annex us in the name of secularism 
but where is secularism in India? Babri mas- 
jid was demolished by Hindus and Muslims 
are not safe there. Indian secularism is sham 
and we have lost all hope in it.’’ 


We also met an advocate from Sopore. He 
said, ““Though I am for Pakistan, the people 
of Kashmir are not for it. They prefer ‘azadi’, 
i.e., independence. But even ‘azadi’ is not 
near at hand.” He admitted that the armed 
fight had ruined Kashmir and its economy. 
The whole valley was a shambles. He also 
felt that had India fulfilled its commitments 
to Kashmir sincerely, and had invested mon- 
ey in its development, all this would not 
have happened. “India did not respect our 
autonomy and diluted the provisions of Arti- 
cle 370 thus alienating the people of Kash- 
mir,’’ he said. / 
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setting Standards lor the poo 


MONG the fears that haunt the poor 
A people in rich countries is that of be- 

ing rendered redundant by competi- 
tion from the poorer people of poor 
countries. The fear is not lightly dismissed; 
unemployment is a serious problem, wages 
are sluggish, immigrants keep flowing in, 
capital flows out, and competition through 
trade looms ever larger on the horizon. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is natural that 
certain sections of labour in rich countries, 
as much as certain other sections of labour 
in poor countries need to be educated on 


how and why liberalisation is in their best 


interests. 

As regards capital outflows, the World De- 
velopment Report, 1995 makes the point 
that, try as you might, capital flows are ad- 
ministratively difficult to contain. A second 
talking point is that capital goes abroad for 
want of sufficiently attractive investment op- 
portunities at home. Seen this way, the 
question is not one of why capital goes 
abroad but why it fails to stay at home. 
Thirdly, large as capital flows are in absolute 
terms they remain small in relative terms: 
“During the past 25 years, the accumulated 
(net) inflows to developing countries were 
only 2 per cent of the industrial countries’ 
capital stock.” 

Finally, addressing itself to a larger con- 
stituency, the report says that capital out- 
flows are one way to partially save what 
might otherwise have been totally lost. 


Thus, “while the U.S. share of world exports | 


of manufactures declined over the past three 
decades from 17 per cent to 12 per cent, the 
share of U.S. multinational corporations and 
their affiliates fell only from 18 per cent to 
16 per cent,” thanks to the strategic reloca- 
tion of production facilities, 

As regards immigration, the report says 
that slowly rising inflows from developing 
countries (900,000 immigrants into Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the U.S. in 1993) are 
“exacerbating social tensions and increas- 
ing xenophobia both in the U.S. and across 
Europe.”’ On the other hand, “virtually all 
the labour flows to industrial countries have 
been deliberately initiated by (these coun- 
tries)"; to a great extent in order to cheaply 
augment the stock of highly skilled persons 
and thus stimulate a more rapid growth of 
output and employment. 

_ The report recognises, however, that there 
is a problem about unskilled immigrants, 
both legal and illegal, who typically deprive 


locals of jobs and/or pressure wages down- 
wards, put pressure on the budget (with new 
‘waves of immigrants drawing more welfare 
benefits per capita that the population as a 
whole), and, presumably, lend themselves to 
easy stereotyping for purposes of social dem- 
agoguery. 

In this context, the report suggests a more 
careful control over the quality of migrant 
inflows. This, however, touches on only a 
part of the problem because any serious ef- 
fort at controlling the quality of legal mi- 


Certain sections of labour in rich countrie 
other sections of labour in poor countries 


s as much as certain 
need to be educated on 


how and why liberalisation is in their best interests. 


grants would in part be frustrated by an 
increased inflow of illegal migrants. On this, 
the report seems to suggest recourse to tem- 
porary migration, and the rotation of mi- 
grants, schemes that have been tried in 
some developing countries for Filipino nurs- 
es, Sri Lankan maids and Korean construc- 
tion workers. 

In the matter of foreign trade, the World 
Development Report says, first of all, that 
imports of manufactured commodities into 
industrial countries accounted for as little as 
two per cent of their GDP in 1992 (adding 
primary imports, 3.5 per cent). Making it 
clear that this figure was being given only to 
place the matter in perspective, rather than 
belittle the adverse impact of imports on.em- 
ployment, the report states, ‘There is no 
doubt that part of the sluggishness of real 
wages and growth of unemployment in in- 
dustrial countries) is related to increased 
competition from developing countries’ im- 
ports,”’ but “‘the difficult question is how 
much. Most analyses conclude that trade 
with developing countries can explain only 
10 per cent to 30 per cent of the industrial 
countries’ labour market difficulties; 
(though) some studies come up with more 
extreme results... on both sides of the argu- 
ment.” 

This reassuring line of thought is carried a 
bit further in the report with the note that 
the phasing out of protective measures such 
as the Multi-Fibre Agreement (which has 


hitherto shielded garment manufacturers in | 


the U.S. from international competition) will 
bea very slow, gradual process. But, in the 
end, it is clear that reality will have to be 
faced. Fairly large numbers of unskilled or 
low-skilled workers in the industrial coun- 
tries will lose their jobs as, in the process of 
the global redivision of labour, their jobs get 
taken away by workers in the developing 
countries who are Poorer, willing to work 
ee for less, 5 are therefore better qual- 

Looking at the bright side, the World De- 


velopment Report observes that competition 
from developing countries’ imports will en- 
courage threatened or displaced workers in 
the industrial countries to rise to higher lev- 
els of well-being by shifting from low produc- 
tivity to high productivity activities. “But 
these gains cannot be realised if workers re- 
main unemployed.” 


Stepping back now, to take in the larger 
picture, it is instructive to link this discus- 
sion about global differences in comparative 
advantage based on the cost of labour to a 
theme that enjoyed a lot of attention about 
two years ago; namely, differences in com- 
parative advantage based on differences in 
environmental standards set by different 
countries for themselves. The ‘argument as it 
related to environment was that sizeable 
welfare gains could be notched up all 
around if the developed countries were to 
transfer their smokestack industries (related 
to, say, coal, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine 
and insecticides) to the developing coun- 
tries. What is the link between these two 
issues, the cost of labour and the tolerance 
for environmental degradation? To put it in 
one word, poverty. 


nA 


Clubbing these issues together, Prof. Jag- 
dish Bhagwati once focussed attention i 
the question of what one is to do about trade 
with countries engaging in unfair competi- 
tion; countries that earn a living for them- 
selves by degrading their environment, 
“while we spend so much to protect ours. 
How does one trade with countries whose 


people are so poor that, in sheer desperation, 
they work for a pittance; thereby giving 
such countries a significant competitive 
edge in respect of labour costs. 

The Professor had a characteristically 
straightforward answer to the implicit ques- 
tion of whether one should seek to deprive 
the developing countries of their unfair ad- 
vantage by making, say, tariff levels a func- 
tion of the degree of adherence to global 
standards relating to conditions of work and 
environmental upkeep. According to him, 


the comparative advantage of poor coun- — 


tries being largely based on their cheap la- 
bour, to insist that wage levels in poor 
countries be raised to ensure equal competi- 
tion would kill trade. In a nutshell, you 
could have either free trade, or fair trade; not 
both. Similarly, on the environment issue, 


Prof. Bhagwati said that so long as the coun- ~~ 
tries in question were fouling up only their 
own environment (without, say, causing : 


acid rain across their borders), that was no- 
body’s business but their own. Countries 
had a right to strike their own balance be- 
tween more income and a cleaner environ- 
ment. On moral issues, too, the Professor 
took a similar stand, citing with approval 
the GATT Dispute Settlement Panel's ruling 
in favour of Mexico in respect of the U.S. 
complaint that the Mexican's were catching 
tuna using the purse-seine nets which killed 
too many dolphins. How the Mexicans 
caught tuna, the panel had ruled, was Mex- 
ico’s business. 

The developing countries, presumably for 
pragmatic reasons, have been going along 
with the plans for furthering the global divi- 
sion of labour as between the poor and the 
rich. There is, however, some turbulence in 
rich countries about unemployment and 
wages, about buying products that are not 
eco-friendly, or have been made by children, 
etc. As things stand, ‘‘The international la- 
bour confederations, many NGOs, France 
and the USA all agreed for linking labour 
standards to the Uruguay Round agree- 
ment.’’ Proponents, however, distinguish be- 
tween core standards “which they agree are 
basic rights’ and other standards that 
“should rise with development.” Core rights, 
to be linked, are in the spheres of collective 
bargaining, exploitative forms of child la- 
bour and discrimination. Minimum wages 
and health standards (presumably a refer- 
ence to safety in the workplace) fall in the 
other category. hi 
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‘Liberation theology’ of @ different 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 
in Benares & Mathura 


7 OME elections, the people of 

India know one thing for certain: 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS)-led Hindutva combine’s com- 
munal aggression will surface sooner or 
later. So it was a familiar spectacle 
when the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), the Sangh parivar’s sword- 
arm, launched a Shringar Gowri Puja 
at Kashi and a Mahavishnu Yagna at 
Mathura, in Uttar Pradesh, last fort- 
night. This is the strongest communal 
offensive launched by the combine 
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since the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid at Ayodhya in December 1992. 
Obviously, by reviving the “temple lib- 
eration” campaign, it is preparing the 
ground for the Bharatiya Janata Party’s 
(BJP) assault on the citadels of power 
at the Centre in the general election 
next year. . 

The modus operandi for the social 
and __ political consolidation of the 
Hindu community is similar to the one 
the Hindutva forces adopted in the 
course of their Ayodhya expedition — 
the rhetoric, the tactical thrusts and 
parries and the overall organisational 
preparedness. But there are certain 
subtle yet significant difference. 
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The dissimilarities arise from the 
failures in executing the initial plan of 
action for the “temple liberation agita- 
tion”. It was in the early-1980s that the 
combine identified the “Jiberation of 
the temples at Ayodhya, Kashi and 
Mathura” as a campaign issue which 
would strengthen its social and political 
base. The ultimate objective was to 
capture political power at the national 
level. The main challenge, as it realised 
in the course of working out and 
implementing its strategy, Was to unite 
the caste-riven Hindu society into a 
homogeneous, militant entity. An 
order of priorities had to be worked out 
and Ayodhya took the topmost place. 
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The choice was dictated essentially 
by the mythology built up around 
Ayodhya and the deity. As a senior 
VHP leader put it, Lord Ram exempli- 
fied the Hindu way of life and value 
system and hence it was a lot easier to 
build up a movement around Ayodhya 
than the other two centres. 

Ayodhya was also seen as suitable on 
operational grounds. Though the com- 
bine felt it had a strong legal case at 
Kashi, the temple and the mosque had 
coexisted without disputes since the 
1940s on the basis of a court decree. In 
Mathura, too, an agreement between 
the Hindu and Muslim communities 
after Independence had_ ensured 
peaceful coexistence. The dispute at 
Ayodhya was relatively more alive and 
more suitable as a starting point. 

According to an insider who was 
party to the parivar’s deliberations in 
the early-1980s, the RSS had prepared 
a document on the relative merits and 
demerits of launching agitations at the 
three sites, which stated that a victory 
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(Left) The Mathura complex comprising 
the Keshav Das Temple (the structure 
in the foreground, among the trees) and 
the Shahi Masjid Idgah (the white 
tombs beyond); (above) tombs and 
towers in coexistence at Varanasi... 
sites chosen for the now-familiar 
pattern of communal mobilisation. 


at Ayodhya would lead to a massive 
Hindu consolidation all over the world, 
which in turn would trigger a spirited 
struggle at Kashi. The report had 
apparently surmised that it would take 
a few years for the operations at 
Mathura to succeed, because the 
agreement in relation to the Snr 
Krishna Temple and the Shahi Masjid 
Idgah was “legally very sound”’. 
Socio-political developments after 
the “success” at Ayodhya, that is, the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid, proved 
that these grandiose predictions were 
ill-founded. The grand Hindu consoli- 
dation failed to materialise. Instead, 
divisions among the upper castes, 
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backward classes and Dalits deepened, 
the most conspicuous example, ironi- 
cally, being U-.P., the parivar’s opera- 
tional base. The Samajwadi Party 
(S.P.) and the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) used this to their advantage by 
forging an alliance of backward castes 
and Dalits. As a result, the political 
arm of the parivar, the BJP, failed to 
form the government in the first elec- 
tions to the U.P. Assembly after the 
demolition, and lost power in Madhya 
Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh. 

This electoral setback blurred the 
combine’s perception in terms of 
advancing its “temple struggles”. 
However, by end-1993, it came up 
with a different strategy, in which win- 
ning over Dalits by championing their 
cause was an integral part. The VHP 
started emphasising the need to assimi- 
late the Panchamas into the Hindu 
mainstream and went to the extent of 
formally according the status of a 
“Manu” to Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who 
is seen by all Dalit organisations as 
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a war-like situation. 


responsible for the Dalit awakening. 
Starting with the first anniversary cele- 
brations of the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid, at Ayodhya in December 
1993, Ambedkar’s portraits adorned 
the dais at the meetings of the VHP 
(and other camouflage organisations it 
created to beat the ban it faced after 
the demolition), along with those of 
other gods of the Hindu pantheon 

The BJP too stepped up its activities 
at the political level and exploited the 
differences that had emerged between 
the predominantly backward-class S.P. 
and the Dalit-oriented BSP. Their 
alliance collapsed in June 1995, and the 
BJP supported the BSP to form the 
Government — projecting the first-ever 
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elevation of a Dalit to the Chief 
Minister’s office in U.P. as an indicator 
of its Dalit affinities. The installation of 
a friendly government and the impend- 
ing Lok Sabha election signalled that 
the combine would take some initiative 
to advance its Hindutva agenda. But its 
game plan was not clear till July. 

The combine finally announced 
‘Expedition Kashi-Mathura’ in the sec- 
ond week of July, and it was an effort 
to kill several birds with one stone. The 
emphasis was on galvanising sections 
of its upper caste rank and file who 
were unhappy with the way the BSP 
Government was propped up by the 
BJP, and, more important, with the 
style of functioning of the ‘Dalit 
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Government’. These sections 
were grumbling about Chief 
Minister Mayawati’s administra- 
tion and her “Muslim appease- 
ment measures”. The message 
given to them through the revival 
of the ‘temple struggle’ was that 
the combine had not lost its teeth, 
though it was. backing the 
Government for tactical reasons. 

The upper caste leaders were 
told the Government would exist 
only as long as it endorsed the 
right of the combine to carry on 
its ‘temple struggles’. The way the 
BJP shot down the proposal for 
job reservation for Muslims was 
cited as proof of the parivar’s 
commitment to Hindutva. 

The plan to take up the 
Mathura venture along with the 
one at Kashi was again motivated 
by caste considerations. Here the 
stress was on the caste of the 
Mathura deity (Krishna is consid- 
ered to be a Yadava), and accord- 
ing to insiders the combine’s 
calculation was that many 
Yadavas would also be attracted. 
“As of now, the Yadavas, almost 
to a man, are with the S.P. led by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. But when 
the call of a Yadava god comes, 
can they remain indifferent?” 
asked one of its leaders. 

These projections, absent dur- 
ing the Ayodhya agitation, are 
what make this phase of the 
Hindutva campaign different. The 
obvious attempt is to make the 
agenda acceptable to those sec- 
tions which have come under the 
influence of ‘Mandal politics’. As 
a combine leader put it, “the only 
section that our __ ideological 
umbrella does not cover now is 
Muslims: we will prove that a 
party can come to power in India 
without the support of Muslims.” 

While pursuing this political 
agenda, the Hindutva forces have, 
as in Ayodhya, camouflaged the agita- 
tions as religious functions. Again, as 
in Ayodhya, the response from the BJP 
leadership to the VHP enterprise has 
been deliberately confusing. Leaders 
like Kalyan Singh and Kalraj Mishra 
have been alternately asserting and 
denying that the agitations are part of 
the BJP agenda. And the national lead- 
ership asked the State and Central gov- 
€rnments to allow the VHP to conduct 
its ‘religious programmes’ even while 
maintaining that “liberation” of the 
temples at Kashi and Mathura was not 
a priority now. 

Another striking similarity with the 
Ayodhya expedition is in the attempt 
to carve out geographical spaces in the 
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but complimentary (see — separate 
Story). But the Hindutva leadership is 
unperturbed. “In Ayodhya too there 
Was a similar response from the rank 
and file in July 1992 when we agreed to 
call off the kar seva. But when they 
found that our retreat was only tactical 
and that we had not compromised on 
the fundamental objectives of the 
Struggle, the resentment vanished,” 
pointed out Vinay Katiyar, former 
Bajrang Dal chief and BJP MP from 
Ayodhya, who was in Mathura over- 
seeing activities. | 

Though Katiyar’s perception may be 
true of the hardcore rank and file, both 
the agitations have failed to generate 
any popular support. In Kashi as well 
as Mathura, people from all walks of 
life have opposed the programmes as 
mischievous manoeuvres meant to 
rupture social harmony and peaceful 
life. The traders of Kashi, traditionally 
BJP supporters, have castigated the 
agitation and have made representa- 
tions to the President and the Prime 
Minister asking them to stop the exer- 
cise. But a senior VHP leader said such 
a reaction was witnessed in Ayodhya 
too initially. “Later, people accepted 
the righteousness of our cause and 
joined us. You will see the same hap- 
pening here too.” 

It is with this conviction that the 
combine has concluded the latest 
phase. Certainly it will come back to 
both the towns with ‘renewed vigour’ 
before the election. But, when this will 
happen is not clear. According to 
insiders, the leadership is waiting for 
the right moment, and by all indica- 
tions this will be when a majority of 
BSP MLAs are ready to forsake their 
own leadership, especially Kanshi 
Ram, in favour of the BJP or when the 
BSP wants to ally itself with the BJP. 

The BJP has succeeded in driving a 
wedge between Kanshi Ram and 
Mayawati, with the latter coming more 
and more under the influence of the 
BJP leadership. But this division is not 
deep enough to cause a split. The 
Chief Minister is forced to obey the 
diktats of the party supremo even now, 
especially during his long sojourns in 
Lucknow. The Hindutva combine’s 
primary aim is to reduce this pressure 
on Mayawati. “Once this is achieved it 
will be able to adopt a more vociferous 
pro-Dalit posture and take up its strug- 
gles with greater strength,” pointed out 
a bureaucrat close to the leadership. 

The success or failure of this game 
plan depends largely on the responses 
from the Central Government, the rul- 
ing Congress and_ the — secular 
Opposition. Whether these forces can 
outmanoeuvre the Sangh partvar is the 
important question. Mf 
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about these days are “crime and poli- 

tics’, “criminalisation of politics’ and 
“politicisation of crime.’ Why is there such 
uproar about the nexus between crime and 
politics? It is precisely because the mix-up of 
crime and politics has assumed such mon- 
strous dimensions that it seems to shake the 
confidence of the public and threatens the very 
existence of our body politic. In fact, the shad- 
ow of crime, of late, has been crippling the 
legislative bodies to such an extent that a ques- 
tion often raised is whether the system of de- 
mocracy which we have adopted with such 
gaiety and gusto will survive. 

It is the elected members of Parliament and 
State legis!atures as custodians of public wel- 
fare — some of whom become Ministers and 
Chief Ministers — who decide the destiny of the 
country. They play a pivotal role in shaping 
the policies and programmes for the welfare of 
the people through appropriate legislation. 
Hence the paramount importance attached to 
the elected representatives, and their activities 
on the floors of Parliament and State legisla- 
tures. 

In view of the onerous responsibilities cast 
on members of the legislative bodies, the 
founding fathers of the Constitution, through 
Article 102 (1), have laid down some disqual- 
ifications for such membership. Besides, Parlia- 
ment, in pursuance of the powers granted 
under Article 327, has further enacted the 
Representation of the People Act (1951) gov- 
erning the elections which contains some 
more additional disqualifications. A member of 
a State legislature is also disqualified on the 
same grounds. 

The Constitution makers opted for a parlia- 
mentary system of government with the pious 
hope that only people of unimpeachable con- 
duct and impeccable character, inspired with a 
deep-seated commitment to do selfless service 
to the people would enter the portals of Parlia- 
ment and State legislatures. 

But, alas, it has not taken much time for the 
expectations of the architects of the Constitu- 
tion as well as the people who have entertained 
high hopes about their-elected representatives 
to be belied. The legislative bodies have lost 
their lustre, what with people of proven record 
of crime trooping in through abuse of money, 
muscle and liquor, thus making a mockery of 
the august institutions they happen to be 
members of. 

Hearty pleasantries, sense of humour, spar- 
kling repartees, enlivening debates, inspiring 
arguments and counter arguments cutting 
across politics, pride and prejudice which were 
the characteristic features of the legislative 
bodies in the past are conspicuous by their 
absen¢e now. Instead, ugly and unruly scenes, 
such as fisty cuffs, invading the well of the 
house, besieging of the Speaker's podium and 
exchange of unparliamentary epithets have be- 
come the hallmarks of our Parliamentary de- 


mocracy. Discipline, decency and decorum 
have been cast away. 
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The Centre, particularly the Home Ministry, 
and the States shall feed the Election Commis- 
sion with whatever relevant information they 
may have at their disposal as and when sought 
by the Commission. There ought to be a perfect 
liaison between the Government and the Elec- 
tion Commission in this regard as otherwise no 
progress worth its name could be achieved. 
The Election Commission should publish, from 
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Adjournments, sometimes more than once, 
on a single day, on flimsy and frivolous 
grounds, causing a loss of crores of rupees to 
the Central and State exchequers, have become 
a rule rather than an exception. Seldom have 
we seen the Treasury benches and the Opposi- 
tion working on the same wavelength even on 
issues relevant to the welfare of the people. 

The political situation in India is such that 
crime has infiltrated politics and political par- 
ties-on-such a massive scale that the lines of 
demarcation between crime and politics, crimi- 
nals and politicians are blurred. Criminals 
masquerading as politicians are calling the 
shots resulting in a steady erosion of the confi- 
dence of the public in the very system of parlia- 
mentary democracy. A new brand of 
politicians steeped in crime and oblivious of 
our glorious heritage have appeared on the 
political firmament and are holding the coun- 
try to ransom. Rape, murder and abduction for 
money have become as routine as anything 
else in almost all the States. No political party, 
whatever be its strength and stature, can feign 
innocence of such criminal activities. Politics 
has become highly criminalised, particularly, 
in Bihar and U.P, the two biggest States which 
send the largest contingent of members to the 
Lok Sabha. 

This canker of crime is noted in all walks of 
life. A tenant who refuses to vacate the house 
ultimately yields at the intervention of goons, 
backed by political heavy weights. Where the 
aggreived parties hesitate to approach the 
courts either because of the prohibitive cost of 
litigation or because of abnormal delay in the 
disposal of the cases by the courts, they ap- 
proach the goondas who inturn dispense in- 
stant justice. The goons, with the blessings of 
the politicians have usurped the privilege and 
duty of the Court. Reprehensible activities are 
indulged in by the mafia gangs with the full 
protection and patronage of the politicians in 
power. ' 

It is reported that Phoolon Devi, bandit 
queen of Madhya Pradesh, who for a long time 
sent shivers down the spine of many a po- 
liceman in and around the Chambal Valley 
may contest against Ms. Mayavathi, the Chief 
Minister of U.P, in the next elections. She 
thinks she may be killed by the police in a false 
encounter at the instance of Ms. Mayavathi. 
Phoolan Devi, notorious for her ruthlessness, 
was seen in a photograph that appeared in a 
newspaper smiling standing by the side of Mr. 
V. P. Singh, former Prime Minister. A more 
shocking spectacle cannot be conceived. 

The violence that was let loose in the State 
Guest House at Lucknow on Ms. Mayavathi 
and her supporters on June 2 by the activists 
owing allegiance to Mr. Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
former Chief Minister, is still fresh in our mem- 
ory. A cabinet rank Minister of U.P, a criminal 
turned politician, gate crashing into a police 
station, wielding a gun, has not yet vanished 
into oblivion. Nearer home, in Andhra Pra- 
desh, we have Kondapalli Sitarmaiah, referred 
to as K.S. by his friends and foes alike, the 


time to time, not only in the Gazettes of the 
respective States but also the Government of 
India and also leading newspapers of the coun- 
try the names of persons barred from standing 
for any election and more particularly before 
the election process commences. 


Though what Mr. Seshan has done to clean 
up ‘‘the Augean stables of electoral malpractic- 
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patriarchal figure in the naxalite movement 
(called the People’s War Group), responsible for 
the death of hundreds of innocent persons and 
still a force to reckon with, intending to contest 
the elections at the same time asserting that he 
would rebuild the naxalite party. What would 
be the fate of democracy and its cherished in- 
stitutions if persons like K.S. were to enter the 
portals of legislatures? 

In Tamil Nadu, pandemonium prevails in 
the State legislature, advocates, media persons 
and political leaders who have earned the dis- 
pleasure of the ruling party goes on unabated. 

The bomb blasts that occurred some time 
ago in Bombay resulting in the death of several 
persons and the alleged connections of under- 
world mafia gang with political leaders are on- 
ly too well-known to be. repeated here. The 
gruesome murder of Naina Sahni, her hus- 
band Sushil Sharma, an influential Youth Con- 
gress activist being a suspect, has sent shock 
waves across the country. 

The next round. of Parliament elections is 
fast approaching. Every politician will appear 
to be virtuus. No purpose will be served by 
mere rhetoric, perorations and fulminations 
denouncing the nexus between crime and poli- 
tics and its baneful effects on the body politics. 
Nor will any amount of sermonisation stem 
and stall the steady flow of crime into politics. 
What is urgently required is some concrete 
action calculated to restore the sagging confi- 
dence of the people in the very existence of 
democratic institutions. It is time for all the 
political parties to pause and ponder over the 
steps urgently needed to and weed out the 
criminal elements from their parties. 

The set of disqualifications prescribed in Ar- 
ticle 102(1) of the Constitution and the Peo- 
ple’s Representation Act fall short of the 
panacea much needed to cure the disease of 
crime afflicting the democratic polity. The 
prospect of political parties imposing on them- 
selves any restrictions in this regard is ruled 
out. After all, they are the beneficiaries of the 
infiltration of criminals. 

It is therefore incumbent on the part of the 
Prime Minister to take the initiative, consult 
the seniors in all the political parties and also 
the Election Commission, evolve and enac 
stringent legislation to prohibit the political 
parties from fielding candidates whose pas: is 
tainted with crime and who have better chianc- 
es of winning through strongarm met!:: 
than through merit. The Election Comrmissi>: 
should maintain dossiers on the candids 
and if necessary extend the duration between 
the dates of nomination and withdrawa!. It 
should be empowered to prevent candid 
with a proven criminal record from conics! 
elections and be empowered to annul the | 
tion of such candidates who are found {9 hy: 
aided, abetted or actually perpetrated 
crime during the term of their members}; 
either Parliament or State Legis!o! 
amending the People’s Representatio: 

The Election Commission must open 4 s«: 
cell in its office exclusively for this 
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es’ is commendable a -lot-remain< 
especially with regard to breakino + 
between crime and politics, stamp! 
bomb culture and gun culture. This | 
challenging task for any CEC, what » 
nals roaming the corridors of po 
lobbies of legislatures. 
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Outlaws and politicians 


representatives are the law makers, 

responsible for efficient and pragmatic 
governance, welfare of the people to whom 
they are accountable. Hence, if they are 
deficient and undesirable, the peoples’ 
sufferings know no bound. A person 
convicted in a court of law is not eligible for 
any public office or trust. The stigma of 
adverse judicial verdict stands in the way of 
a person enjoying the faith and confidence of 
the people. 

Legislature is one of the vital organs of 
democracy. It enacts laws, works for the 
uplift of the people and upholds the values of 
democracy. Since people’s expectation is 
high, only those with proven ability are 
suitable to undertake the responsibility. But 
ironically, for numerous reasons, the people’s 
representatives are often deficient of desired 
potential. Yet, they successfully pass the 
standard of test, gain the support of the 
majority of the electorate, and are elected. In 
short, in spite of apparent drawbacks and 
their murky past, they represent 
constituencies, spearhead causes, and play 
virtually the role of the saviours of the 
nation. 

The freedom struggle was inspired by a 
sense of patriotism and sacrifice. No move of 
the oppressive administrator could shake the 
determination of those who spearheaded the 
movement. Their objective was to liberate 
the country and ensure a clean life-free from 
thraldom, discrimination and exploitation. 
Exemplary leadership based on idealism, 
honesty and morality motivated the common 
man to live in harmony with honesty and 
values. Certainly, society maintained a 
laudable moral standard and was conscious 
of values. The standard of morality and 
values did not fall right in the beginning of 
the post-Independence days. The decline, 
virtually in all walks of life, gained 
momentum in the late Fifties. The leaders 
were vigilant against the violation of norms 
and decency by the colleagues and the party 
activists. For example, a group of students of 
the Congress party organised a protest 
demonstration and pelted stones at the police 
party. Autally Ghosh, then president of the 
West Bengal Pradesh Congress, was upset 
that the students had resorted to violence. 
He asked the leaders to withdraw the 
agitation since the principle of non-violence 
had been violated. , 

The former Chief Minister, Prafulla Sen, 
held a protest meeting in a public park in 
Calcutta. A police party was deployed behind 
the podium as a matter of routine. Agog 


[: a democracy, the peoples’ 


with excitement, a young party activist 
attempted to throw brick-bat at the 
policemen. Sen caught hold of his hand, 
snatched away the missile and firmly 
rebuked him. The CPI relentlessy tried to 
malign Prafulla Sen, accusing that the Chief 
Minister had purchased the ‘Steven House’ 
in Dalhusie Square, Calcutta, and that he 
was having illicit relation with a lady cabinet 
colleague. The death of Sen proved that he 
was penniless and was unable to meet his 
medical expenses. 

The number of national leaders whosé 
motto was honest and selfless service to the 
people gradually thinned out and the 
vacuum was never filled by right substitutes. 
Regrettably, the new generation of 
politicians abandoned the norms of the past. 
Their records were tarnished by the lust for 
power and wealth. Soon, money and muscle 
power became indispensable to thrive. 
Naturally, politics became highly expensive, 
beyond the means of honest, dedicated and 
clean persons. The gap was filled by 
unscrupulous elements, devoid of the spirit of 
dedication and public service. Interestingly, 
the political parties accommodated the goons 
and anti-socials because the aim was to 
neutralise political opponents. 

After the split in the Congress party in 
1967, the Gandhians who were still active 
were pushed to the background. A large 
number of haughty elements were allured 
and placed under the protective umbrella of 
the party. The so- called youth wing of the 
party was ornated by insolent and rowdy 
elements. An obnoxious competition among 
the parties to strengthen the cadre by 
enlisting anti-socials, musclemen and 
desperadoes has: generated a deplorable 
culture in politics. Scruples and the sense of 
fairplay have disappeared and the parties 
have blatantly abandoned value-based 
politics. They have become a haven for the 
measly elements. The ruling party recklessly 
misuses the Government machinary to woo 
and sustain the followers who are pitted 
against the opponents. Anti-socials respond 
avidly as political protection is essential to 
circumvent the rule of law. They flock 
around the politicians. 

The unscrupulous neophytes have come to 
the forefront to dominate the scene. A spirit 
of quid pro quo is evident. Both groups are 
eager to oblige each other for mutual benefit. 
The leaders and their whiz-kids encourage 
them to indulge in all kinds of unholy 
activities to outwit the opponents. If the rival 
camps are formidable, the group is 


appropriately reinforced. 
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I have seen how Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
relied on honest and dedicated party leaders 
for the poll campaigns on his behalf. The CPI 
and its sizeable painstaking workers earned 
notoriety for bogus votes. Dr. Roy was 
advised to form a squad for false voting to 
counter the rival. Dr. Roy not only scornfully 
rejected the idea, but sternly scolded the 
advisors, Interestingly, a towering personality 
like Dr. Roy won from the Bow Bazaar 
constituency in Calcutta by a margin of only 
3,000 votes against the CPI rival (Md. 
Ismail). 


Again, Ministers and political leaders 
hardly interfered in matters of transfer and 
posting of officials. Today, this situation has 
totally changed. Many Ministers, both of the 
Union and State Governments, by telephone 
or a letter, arrange the transfer or posting of 
an employee according to his whim. 


Politics is too costly to achieve success. To 
get the party ticket, an aspirant has to 
cultivate the party stalwarts and subscribe a 
substantial sum to the party fund. Money at 
the rate of Rs. 10 lakhs for the Assembly 
and Rs. 20 lakhs for the Parliamentary 
election may have to be spent. A good 
number of muscle men and hoodlums have 
to be recruited to organise campaigns and to 
scare away the fierce elements of the rival 
camps. An honest and conscientious person 
may not like to oblige the party bosses. He 
may not possess a huge fund. Thirdly, he 
may not like to liquidate his honest savings 
on speculation. Lastly, it may be against his 
principles to muster ruffians or outlaws and 
prepare for a showdown. 


A majority of the voters are victims of 
emotional blackmail. They lack objectivity 
and select the wrong candidates. Some are 
bought and others are coerced. Quite a few 
voters are in a quandary as they hardly find 
a suitable representative. In fact, they have 
no choice. Either they vote for an unworthy 
candidate or abstain from voting. 


Today, it is practically the candidate’s 
market. The proverb that when the lions are 
in the den, the jackals are out, is apt. As bad 
money drives out good money from 
circulation, the honest and diligent persons 
are being elbowed out from the scene. The _ 
hapless people have no option. They submit 
to their lot, embracing the maxim that the 
people get the government they deserve. 


B. P. Saha 


Additional Director-General of Police 
and Inspector-General of Prisons, Orissa 
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A Pro-reservation demonstrat genuine concern? 


an children Of IAS, IFS and 
Officers seek reserva- 
tion in Professional schools 
and in jobs? Yes, said the 
Uttar Pradesh and the Bihar 
governments. No, said Supreme Court 
Judges Kuldip Singh and s. 
Ahmad in their Tuling last fortnight. 
In November 1992, a nine-member 


Mandalites suffer 
a Set-back as the 


Supreme Court rejects 
the Bihar and Up 
S0vernment formulae 
on the ‘creamy layer’ 


i 


It said reservations could not exceed 
50 per cent. It: also said those. from 
Within the SEBCs who were sufficiently 
advanced — the “creamy layer? 
Ought not to &¢t reservation benefi ts. 


As last fortnight’s Supreme Court 
judgement Said, "We...hold...that the 
Criteria for identification Qf ‘creamy 
layer’ laid down by the States of Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh js Violative of Article 
16(4), Wholly arbitrary — violative of 
Article 14 — ang against the law Jaid 
down by this Court in the ‘Mandal case’." 
» Said Ashoka Kumar Thakur, a Supre- 
} me Court advocate, who filed the peti- 


Socially-and-educationally backward 
Classes (SEBCs) first identified by the 


Mandal Commission. 
Two years before that, VP. Singh had 


elhi and Haryana, a couple of students 
committed Self-immolation. 

But when the Supreme Court gave its 
judgement, there was nothing more than 


Mitted its report. The Supreme Court 
accepted this, and a way was found to 
identify the creamy layer. a hiss 


800d that these two governments have 
been rapped for arbitrarily redefining 
| the ‘creamy layer’ Concept. I’m sure that 
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the powerful lobby of the IAS and the 
IPS prevailed upon the Bihar and UP 
governments to enlarge the existing 
cnteria for deciding the creamy layer.” 


| Big may Or may not be. But the exclu- 
sion of IAS and IPS officers from the 
Creamy layer does seem very odd. 
Indeed, the whole formula adopted by 
the UP and Bihar governments stinks. 
See how: : 


Sharad Yadav: “Reservations are for 
social uplift" 


¢ Only children of a Class: I officer 
(including IAS, IPS and IFS officers) 
who eam more than Rs 10,000 per 
month, whose wife (or husband) is at 
least a graduate and owns a house in an 
urban area, and whose mother or father 
has been directly recruited to a Class I 
service could come in the “creamy 
layer”. 


e Then, only children of professionals 
(such as doctors, advocates, chartered 
accountants, architects, etc.) and traders 


‘whose average income for three consecu- 


tive years is not less than Rs 10 lakh a 
year, whose wife (or husband) is at least 
a graduate, and whose family owns 
immovable property worth at least Rs 20 
lakh can be excluded. 


e Again, only sons and daughters of an 
industrialist who has invested more than 
Rs 10 crore in a running unit (or units) 
not less than five years old and whose 
wife (or husband) is at least a graduate 
are ineligible for reservation. - _. 


e Agriculturists, craftsmen, artisans and ° 


so on are also similarly covered. + 


a 


. where the per 


f° the judgement on the Mandal case in 
1992, the Supreme Court had held that 
children of IAS, IPS or officers of any 
other all-India service couldn't avail of 
the benefits of reservation. This was 
reiterated in last fortnight’s verdict. 


The Bihar and UP formulae also, 


attached conditions with each group. 
For instance, the wife (or husband) had 
to be a graduate and that she (or he) had 
to own urban property. "These condi- 


bias 


ve r oi; Wf. 7 
Laloo Prasad Yadav 
court ruling 


: bypassing the 


tions have no nexus with the object 
sought to be achieved," the court held 
last fortnight. "Since the conditions are 
not severable, the two criteria as a whole 


’ 


have to be struck down." 


The two judges then went on to obser- 
ve, “It is difficult to accept that in India 
capita national. income is 
Rs 6,929 (1993-1994), a person who is a 

member of the IAS and a professional 
who is earning less than Rs 10 lakh per 
annum is socially and educationally 


backward." 


Last fortnight’s verdict 
reiterated the earlier 
Supreme Court judgement 
on the Mandal case that 
children of IAS, IPS or 
officers of any other 
all-India service couldn’t 
avail of the benefits of 
_reservation 
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In one of the items that the criteria lai¢: 
down by the states of Bihar and Utta; 
Pradesh for identifying the ‘cream 
layer’ on the face of it is arbitrary an: 
has to be rejected,” Justices Singh an¢ 
Ahmad concluded. 

It needn't have come to this. Not in 
Bihar, at least. And not quite so badly. 

After the Union government had se: 
up the Justice Prasad Committee, th, 
Bihar government had set up one, too. 
chaired by U.N. Sinha. When the Biha: 
committee wound up its work and begar. 

‘finalising its formula, one of its mem. 
bers, Professor Kamleshwari Sah, said 
that the Prasad Committee recommenda- | 
tions ought to be accepted in toto. | 

This was not accepted. Sah then want- 
ed to write a note of dissent. This was 
not ‘first accepted either. When he) 
insisted, they did not let him append it 
with the main report. He had to submit it 
separately, | 

Then the Sinha formula was made | 
into an ordinance and went up to the. 
Bihar Governor, A.R. Kidwai, for his. 
assent in August 1994. Kidwai returned | 
it for reconsideration with a one-page | 
note to the chief minister. | 

His advice was ignored. And maybe | 
Laloo Yadav, who is surviving on large- 
ly backward-class support, had no other. 
choice either. Then, within two months, 
the petition against the Bihar ordinance 
was filed. And last fortnight, it was qua- 
shed by the Supreme Court. 


hat now? The Bihar and the UP | 
governments are certain to take up | 

the matter, but in other ways. An indica- 
tion of this came from the Dal’s Sharad 
Yadav. We. are,against the concept of 
‘creamy layer’," he said. "We find this to 
be against the spirit of reservations gua- 
ranteed by the Constitution.” 

“Reservations,” said Yadav, “are for 
social uplift and not economic uplift. | 
And even assuming for a moment that / 
they are, how is that even now, the | 
OBCs are in only 2.5 per cent of the jobs 
even though they make'up 25 per cent of 
the population? We are going to fight 
this politically. That is the only way," he 
added. 

Perhaps. But that is not to mean that 
last fortnight’s judgement was without 
political significance. It constitutes a 
political set-back for Laloo Yadav, sure- 
ly. 
: And none of these governments has 
any shining concern for the backward 
Classes. Itisanumbers game really. ¢ | 
Diptendra Raychaudhuri/New Dethi 
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Victory of sorts 


The Jharkhand Area Autonomous Council 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI 
in Ranchi 


HE 50-year-old and often violent 

Jharkhand movement seems to 
have come to an end with the forma- 
tion of the Jharkhand’ Area 
Autonomous Council JAAC), 
although on a far smaller scale than 
what the movement leaders had want- 
ed. The JAAC got off to a start with 
some prominent outfits like the 
Jharkhand People Party (JPP), the All 
Jharkhand Students’ Union (AJSU) 
and the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha of 
the Krishna Mardi group or the 
JMM(M) boycotting the oath-taking 
ceremony in Ranchi on August 9. 

Amid tension, squabbles and 
protests, 87 members of the General 
Council, including Chairman Sibu 
Soren and Vice-Chairman Suraj 
Mandal of the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha (Soren), were administered 
the oath of office. To avoid controver- 
sies, neither Bihar Chief Minister 
Laloo Prasad Yadav nor any Union 
Minister attended the function. The 
Council will be an interim one with 90 
nominated members. Another 90 seats 
will be filled up by ex-officio members, 
including members of Parliament and 
the Legislative Assembly and Council 
from south Bihar. There will be a 21- 
member ad hoc executive committee. 
After six’ months elections will be held 
to the 180-member permanent body 
with 90. per cent elected and 10 per 
cent nominated members. 

‘Those who abstained from taking 
the oath included JPP president 
Ramdayal Munda, general secretary 
Surya Singh Besra and_ presidium 
member Jonathan Tudu. Besra told 
Frontline that the boycott was against 
the “improper representation” for the 
JPP-AJSU combine. He urged that the 
committee be dissolved and a tripartite 
meeting, of the Central and State 


- Governments and the agitationists, be 


convened to sort out the issue. The 
JPP-AJSU combine has been allotted 


. Seven seats. Besra admitted there was a 


split in the group: four leaders took the 
oath, defying the whip. However, the 
JPP-AJSU would stick to its stand of 
opposing the Interim Council, he said. 
A rift developed in the JMM(S) too 
when its general secretary and MP, 
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Sailendra Mahato, refused to take the 
oath protesting against the way Soren 
and Mandal made nominations to the 
Council. “Our party has managed to 
bag the posts of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and also 41 nominated 
seats, but Singhbhum has been com- 
pletely ignored. There is not a single 


. JMM(S) member in the Council from 


alit Jeloka 


Ajay Kumar 


a ke 


JMM(S) leader Sibu Soren taking the 
oath of office as JAAC Chairman. 
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West Singhbhum despite the fact that 
it is the birthplace of the Jharkhand 
mevement,” he said. According to 
Mahato, the constitution of the JAAC 
was not a “step towards our goal of a 
separate tribal statc, but a conspiracy 
by Laloo Prasad Yadav and our vice- 
president to destroy the five-decade- 
long struggle.” While dedicated 
activists had been ignored, undeserv- 
ing persons were accommodated, he 
alleged. 

These, however, did not dampen the 
spirits of Soren and Mandal, who were 
confident that the differences would be 
sorted out soon. “After all, we may 


‘now call ourselves Jharkhandis. It is a 


A section of the crowd watching the 
swearing-in ceremony at the 


-rain-soaked Birsa stadium in Ranchi. 


small step towards our goal, but not 
insignificant,” Soren said. 

Of the nominated members | all 
except the JPP-AJSU leaders are drawn 
from the ruling Janata Dal, its allies 
and the JMM(S) which joined the 
National Front a month ago. The most 
prominent Jharkhand leader who has 
not found a place is Krishna Mardi, 
once an ally of the Janata Dal. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party -has also been 
forced to stay out despite having 21 
MLAs from the Jharkhand region. 
Bihar Pradesh Congress(I) president 
Sarfaraz Ahmed resigned from the 
Council when ‘he found he was the 
only member from his party. In his ‘res- 
ignation letter Ahmed alleged that the 
Council was the result of an “unholy 
alliance” between the JMM(S) and the 
Janata Dal. 

Describing its formation as a “cruel 
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joke”. Yashwant Sinha, BJP leader in 
the State Assembly, said his party 
would boycott the Council as it was 
Opposed to the very concept of 
Jharkhand. It favours a Vananchal state 
comprising south Bihar districts. 

‘The JPP had said that unless it was 
given the post of vice-president and the 
JPP-AJSU combine at least 50 per cent 
of the seats, it would ‘actively’ boycott 
the Council and launch an agitation 
throughout south Bihar. The combine 
has also threatened to drag the 
State Government to court if 
members of political parties 
other than the Jharkhand groups 
were nominated. As per the list 
announced by the Bihar 
Government, 41 members are 
from the JMM(S), 36 from the 
Janata Dal and seven from the 
JPP. The remaining six have 
been drawn from the Left par- 
ties. 

Angered by the discretionary 
power the ruling party used in 
the formation of the Council, 
Jharkhand factions and parties 
like the BJP and the Congress(I) 
have set themselves on a collision 
course with the’ Laloo Prasad 
Government, leading to the emergence 
of new political alignments in south 
Bihar. While Sailendra Mahato has 
begun negowations with the JPP, the 
Mardi faction has initiated a move for 
an alliance with the BJP. A senior 
JMM(M) leader, Raj Kishore Mahato, 
said his party would welcome an over- 
ture from the BJP since the basic issue 
on which both were opposing the 
Council was the same. 

The decision to form the JAAC was 
taken on September 20 last year when 
an agreement was signed in New Delhi 
by Laloo Prasad Yadav and Union 
Minister of State for Internal Security 
Rajesh Pilot in the presence of Prime 
Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao. The 
JMM(S), the main Jharkhand outfit, 
welcomed the agreement, saying, “At 
least the long-cherished dream of the 
region for autonomy has come true.” 

Following the agreement;: the final 
draft of the revised Bill was piloted in 
the State Assembly in December to 
pave the way for the'getting up of the 
Council. An earlier -Bill, seeking to 
constitute the Jharkhand Autonomous 
Development Council (JADC), passed 
by both Houses of -the legislature in 
1972 and sent for presidential assrae 
was withdrawn. “) 7" 

Ahe..18 districts ' ‘OF south Bihar 
which fall under the JAAC are: Godda, 
Dumka, Sahibganj, Deyghar, Ranchi, 
East Singhbhum, West Singhbhum, 
Gumla, Lohardaga, Palamau, Garhwa, 


Hazaribagh, Giridih,.Chatra, Bokaro, 


’ 
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Dhanbad Kodarma and: Khunti. 


Initially the demand was for a separate 
Jharkhand state comprising 21 districts 
— 12 of Bihar, three of West Bengal, 
four of Orissa and two of Madhya 
Pradesh. The demand later narrowed 
down to autonomy for  Santhal 
Parganas and the Chotanagpur plateau 
of south Bihar where 12 districts have 
in course of ume been divided into 18. 
The history of the Jharkhand move- 
ment is replete with compromises, sell- 


Garhwa ‘y Chatra ‘sii x 
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outs and splits. In 1938, the Adivasi 
Mahasabha was formed by the 
Chotanagpur Unnat Samaj, the Kisan 
Sabha and the Catholic Sabha, with 
Jaipal Singh as its leading light. In 1950 
Jaipal Singh turned the Sabha into a 
political outfit and renamed it the 
Jharkhand Party. Twelve years later he 
merged it with the Congress for politi- 
cal mileage. But his colleagues, N. E. 
Horo, Bagun Sambrui and £“S. 
Hembrom,, alleged he had been bought 
over, and revived the Jharkhand Party 
in 1967. In the 1970s, the party induct- 
ed a group of new leaders who injected 
an element of militancy into it, Sibu 
Soren being one of them. But the 
Jharkhand Party was not in a position 
to go ahead with a militant movement. 
Soren left the party and formed he 
JMM in 1973. 

As no popular movement can sus- 
tain itself without the help of the youth, 
the AJSU was formed in 1986 with 
Surya Singh Besra as its ‘chief. But 
soon the AJSU lost faith in the JMM 


leadership which, according to it, was.,. 
following the more tricky parliamen- ; ve 
_municipalities, panchayat samitis an 


tary politics rather than pursuing the’ 
main objective — winning a Jharkhand 
state through a sustained movement. 


The AJSU- set up its Political front, the . 


Es 
car 1993, when the JMM acta, 
support to the Janata Dal Government 
headed by Laloo Prasad Yadav, it 
faced another split with nine MLAs led 
by Krishna Mardi leaving it to form the 
JMM (Mardi), The JMM(M) was an 


ally of the ruling Janata Dal ull the 


SE ERE 
Assembly elections in F ‘ebruary: 
March. It severed that connection it 
June when the JMM(S) formally joine: 
the National Front, 

Half a century ago, Jharkhand wa 
one man’s dream for a separate triba 
state. In the 1980s it turned into a full 
fledged movement. Today it is nothin; 
but a chimera. The reasons are a: 
many as the ills the movement suffer: 
from. There have been various group: 
and these have had to cope with inter 
nal wranglings, outside pres 
sures, vested interest: 
governmental indifference and 
above all, tribal alienation. 1) 
such a= situation the mai: 
Jharkhand outfit; the JMM(S) 
has to be happy with whateve 
limited executive and legislativ: 
powers it has got under th: 
JAAC. Political observers fee 
the movement for a separat. 
state, which has already run ou: 
of steam, will slowly die a natur 
al death. The formation of th: 
JAAC is likely to bring an end t 
the chapter in Jharkhand politic 
centred on _ agitational pro 
grammes. The strikes and economi 
blockades that have plagued the regio: 
for the past five years may now mak 
way for moderate politics. 

The JMM(S) came out of th 
Nautonal Front in favour of th 
Congress(I) in 1993 when the Prim 
Minister was staving off a no-confi 
dence motion against his Governmen: 
After the last round of Assembly elec 
tons in Bihar, in which the Janata D: 
and its allies did spectacularly, th 
JMM(S) finds its proximity to th 
Congress(I) increasingly unprofitable 
It ungrudgingly accepted the JAAC 
perhaps with an intention to use it as . 
political platform before the parlia 
mentary elections: it promptly revive. 
its ties with the Janata Dal. 

The JAAC enjoys control of 4 
departments, such as agriculture, min 
erals, public works, rural developmer 
and public health. It has. the power t 
make recommendations for legislatio: 
to the Assembly through the Stat 
‘Government. It can frame bylaws an: 
‘regulations under the existing Acts. | 
also has supervisory power over th 


gram panchayats within its area. Th 
JAAC will have its own funds to whic 
at ledst 25 per cent of the State’s Pla 
share will be allocated. 

- The formation of the'JAAC, as Sur: 
Mandal says, is the beginning of a ne\ 
era in the region. Mandal, who he 
been pivotal in the nomination of a 
the members, claims the JAAC is th 

first success in the 50- -year-old strug 

ey. a 
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the ‘drought’ session 


From A. Jayaram 
BANGALORE: 
The current session of the Karnataka Legisla- 
ture, specially convened to discuss the drought 
in the State, only witnessed no discussion on the 
subject. Political controversies such as the BJP- 
sponsored no-confidence motion and its off- 
shoot, the Speaker-Opposition leader row put off 
any discussion on the drought situation. It was 
then left to the elements to mete out natural 
justice to the subject of drought as by the time 
the House took up the subject, the rains had 
come. 


The well informed Revenue Minister, Mr. R. L. 
Jalappa, was found to be dwelling more on the 
rain havoc in parts of the State like Kodagu dis- 
trict, when he replied to the short duration dis- 
cussion on drought. In a way, the discussion 
turned out to be academic although scarcity 
conditions still prevail in parts of the State. 


The ‘drought’ session was convened for the 
last week of August following demands from the 
BJP and the Congress(I). 


Though the Revenue Minister did raise some 
fundamental issues regarding the drought like 
the dependence of agriculture on the monsoon, 
giving up of traditional agricultural practices, 
depletion of groundwater,the large-scale failure 
of borewells, the shortage of drinking water, silt- 
ing of irrigation tanks and people's indifference 
to afforestation, the session did question the ex- 
ercise of the Government submitting memoran- 
da to the Centre for relief but returning with an 
empty hand every time. 

However the State Government itself has said 
that it had adequate funds under the various 
Centrally sponsored schemes such as the Jawa- 


Policing — 


BHOPAL: 


The Madhya Pradesh Assembly was rocked 
recently when the House took up for discussion 
the issue of smuggling of arms in the Malwa 
region by those involved in the Bombay bomb 
blasts and the Ahmedabad communal riots. 


Preliminary investigations have revealed that 
the State police was caught napping on this 
highly sensitive issue for almost one year — the 
whole case was unearthed only after a police 
team from Gujarat launched an operation in 
Ujjain district in connection with a case regis- 
tered under the Terrorist and Disruptive Activ- 
ities (Prevention) Act (TADA). 


In the absence of proper vigilance from the 
police, the forces bent upon destabilising the 
country were obviously having a field day and 
this has been starkly demonstrated by the smug- 
gling of arms in the Malwa region. 


While this episode exposes the threat to the 
whole security environment. what further con- 
cerns a common man in Madhya Pradesh is the 
overall law and order situation. Latest Statistics 
show that the number of rapes committed in 
Madhya Pradesh is the highest in the country. 


a 
“*From what is being reported through the 
-Ajewspapers daily, the police also seem to have 
lost'contro! when it comes to keeping in check 
murders, loot, theft, robbery and road accidents. 


A deeper look into the whole malaise shows 
that visible policing, which has populist over- 


har Rozgar Yojana and the Employment Affir- 
mation Programme to take care of drought relief 
works. The Rural Development .and Panchayat 
Raj Department has released over Rs. 180 crore 
under the Centrally-sponsored schemes and for 
improving the supply of drinking water. Of the 
State's Calamity Relief Fund corpus of Rs. 39.19 
crores for this year, it has released only Rs. 20 
crores. The drought situation has eased and 
there is a drop in the number of taluks which 
were under its grip. From 106 affected taluks 
(out of the 175 in the State) in mid-July when 
the memorandum was submitted to the Centre, 
the number fell to 65 by August 19 and the 
latest figure is 41 taluks. 


. Obviously the Centre has not considered this 
year’s drought in Karnataka as one of ‘rare se- 


Karnataka 


verity’ to be dealt with as a national calamity 
requiring assistance and support beyond what is 
envisaged under the Calamity Relief Scheme. 
The Tenth Finance Commission has fixed the 
CRF for Karnataka at Rs. 39.19 crores for 1995- 
96, Rs. 41.84 crores (1996-97), Rs. 44.16 
crores (1997-98), Rs. 46.40 crores (1998-99) 
and Rs. 48.40 crores for 1999-2000. Of the 
total for each year, the States have to contribute 
25 per cent and the Centre 75 per cent under 
the scheme introduced by the Ninth Finance 
Commission. 

It is worth recalling that the Centre did not 
release any funds to Karnataka above the CRF 
even when the State faced the worst natural 
calamity in recent years, the November 1992 
floods in parts of the State when the State Gov- 


ernment had to spend much more than the CRF 
ceiling. In the light of that experience, the State 
(Moily) Government had in its memorandum to 
the Tenth Finance Commission pleaded for mod- 
ifving the Calamity Relief Fund scheme so as to 
distinguish between drought and floods, It had 
said that while the scheme might be continued 
for drought. a separate scheme had to be formu- 
lated for floods. 

The Janata Dal Government too had told the 
Centre when it made a case for Central assist- 
ance for tackling this year’s drought that the 
allocation under the Calamity Relief Fund was 
too meagre to meet the full expenditure. 

Though the rains will wipe out all traces of 
drought in the days or months come, one area of 
concern will remain for the State, the problem of 
drinking water in the rural areas. When the 
Janata Party was in power in the State in the 
Eighties, it had been made out that the problem 
had been tackled with the sinking of 26,000 
borewells. The then Minister for Panchayat Raj 
and Rural Development, late Nazeer Sab came 
to be called ‘Neer Mantri’ (Water Minister) for 
the massive borewell sinking programme he had | 
launched. But it was noticed even in 1986 (the 
year the State had faced a severe drought) that 
many of those borewells had gone dry. This year 
the Government has sunk 10,000 borewells. 
But as the Revenue Minister, Mr. Jalappa has 
pointed out the wells are not getting charged 
because of silting of irrigation tanks and the lack 
of percolation of rain water. A tour of the coun- 
tryside of the Old Mysore region, which had 
prided itself over tank irrigation, will reveal that 
many of the tanks are in a moribund stage ow- 
ing to neglect or encroachment of the surround- 
ing lands. 


wrong priorities 


tones but less utility, has taken precedence over 
actual policing — which involves investigations, 
and vigilance over the conduct of anti-socials. 


The demands of visible policing generally for 
the VIPs — for whom the roads have to be lined 
with policemen, traffic has to be controlled, pi- 
lots, escorts and warning vehicles marshalled 
and several layers of security cover mounted on 
their places of residence — eat into the re- 
sources sanctioned for providing security and 
peace to the common man. 


Besides, the tamasha of stationing armed po- 
licemen on different road crossings, where they 
have no place to sit, no facilities to use and are 


Madhya Pradesh 


given no briefing as to how they have to act ifa 
contingency arises, cannot really benefit a nor- 
mal civilian, who would prefer some patrolling 
on the streets at night and some semblance of 
security during the day so that he could move 
without the fear of being robbed or of being 
crushed under some speeding vehicle, and could 
sleep in peace without the fear of his house be- 
ing burgled. 


Commenting on the prevailing scene, a senior 
citizen said, ‘It was Sher Shah Suri, the builder 
of the Grand Trunk Road, who once had pointed 
out that if a beautiful young girl laden with 
ornaments could walk from one place to anoth- 
er at any time of the day or night without the 
thought of either molestation or robbery cross- 
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ing her mind, he would consider that law and 
order and security existed in his kingdom.” 


Today nobody, young or old, whether laden 
with ornaments or just carrying his daily wage 
in his pocket, has the feeling of being secure, he 
bemoned. 


One basic factor responsible for the deteriorat- 
ing law and order situation is the depletion of 
resources through misdirection. 


The other reason is mismanagent of the police 
force. A common person does not hear much 
about new increases in manpower at the cutting 
edge level so that the strength of the police sta- 
tion is increased, more personnel could be made 
available for traffic control, for the pursuit of 
investigations rather than escorting the VIPs, 
and for rural policing, which has now become a 
totally neglected subject. 

But the creation of more deadweight in the 
form of senior level posts without any thought to 
actual utility seems to be the norm. The creation 
of each such post further depletes the available 
manpower and resources. 


It is also not taken into consideration that a 
surfeit of senior officers, in place of providing the 


pulling power, can only make the police force 
drag its feet. ’ 


Ultimately it is the tax payer who suffers be- 
cause an organisation which is meant to provide 
him with peace and security is now unequal to 
task and is being called upon to do things 
which do not generally benefit the common citi- 
zen and to march in a direction which is no 
doubt visible and populist but hardly effective. 
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% From Sunny Sebastian 
os moe "JAIPUR: 
Speculation is rife about the Rajasthan Chief 
* Minister, Mr. Bhairon Singh Shekhawat, moving 
? to national politics. The guessing game has been 
~on for quite some time but it is seemingly more 
3'relevant now in the context of the BJP hoping to 
~ lead a coalition Government at the Centre in the 
wake of no party getting a clear majority after 
~ the next Lok Sabha elections. 
hs. .The role of Mr. Shekhawat, Chief Minister for 
~the third time, is to be crucial, given his manip- 
tulative skills in breaking parties and making 
rfriends even in the enemy camps. All the three 
times — starting with the Janata Party Govern- 
jment he headed in 1977, a coalition of the BJP 
,and the Janata Dal in 1990 and now a minority 
Government of the BJP — Mr. Shekhawat has 
«been leading disparate groups all the time by his 
;carrot and stick method. 
» As in the case of his personal friend and for- 
»mer Prime Minister, Mr. Chandra Shekhar, the 
, goodwill enjoyed by Mr. Shekhawat cuts across 
» party lines. He has good relations with leaders of 
ithe regional parties and his participation in the 
j, wedding of the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister's fos- 
; ter son is a recent example. Even when he keeps 
his liaison with the Tamil Nadu supremo, his 
, friendship with.the State Governor, Dr. Channa 
Reddy too is intact. 

Mr. Shekhawat may be considered a ‘softliner’ 
as far as the BJP ideology is concerned, But he 
jjhas been ruthless in his manoeuvrings when it 
yconcerns his own existence. In 1990, when the 
Janata Dal walked out of the coalition in the 

State bringing the Government to a minority 
status, Mr. Shekhawat engineered a split in that 


The promise & the raids ~ 


‘*' From N. Ramdas 


c BHUBANESWAR: 
Will the recent decision of the Congress(I) 
!Government, headed by Mr. J. B. Patnaik, to or- 
uder raids by the Vigilance Department on vari- 
‘ous locations of three former Janata Dal 
‘Ministers yield any results or will they end up in 
Ya fiasco? é 
* Promising to root out corruption if elected to 
“power is a common slogan and no party for that 
-matter has successfully implemented it on being 
‘elected to office. 

The people of the State saw another such dra- 
_ ma of vigilance raids being conducted recently 
‘on the residences of three former Janata Dal 

Ministers, Messrs Damodar Rout, Kalindi Char- 
an Behera and Suryanarayan Patra. 

All three were Ministers in the Government 

‘headed by Mr. Biju Patnaik between 1990 and 
3995, 
‘ As is the habit, presspersons were informed 
ithat the raids had resulted in the Vigilance De- 
partment being able to unearth incriminating 
documents and would be in a position to file 
‘cases shortly. 

Will they be successful or will it be the same 
‘story as it has been in the past? According to 
‘ official sources, Mr. J. B. Patnaik, who is himself 

monitoring the raids, is stated to have made it 
clear that he would like concrete results from 
ithe raids and would not like them to end in a 
‘ fiasco for that would have an adverse impact on 
nenpied ane a eens 
Corruption has been a major issue during 
elections in Orissa since 1989. In 1989 the Ja- 
nata Dal, which was then in the Opposition, 
staged a whole night dharna in the floor of the 


party with 26 MLAs supporting him. It Is a dif- 
ferent thing that Mr. Shekhawat paid a heavy 
price for the support by making 16 MLAs from 
the splinter group Ministers at the expense of his 
own partymen. 

In the 1993 Assembly elections when the BJP 
emerged as the largest party, but still short of a 
majority, Mr. Shekhawat picked up Congress(I) 
rebels and managed another split in the now 
minuscule Janata Dal group to form his Govern- 
ment. This too was when old masters in the 
game such as the Haryana Chief Minister, Mr. 
Bhajan Lal were camping in the Rajasthan cap- 
le trying to form a Congress(I)-led Government 

ere. 
Mr. Shekhawat came out with flying colours 


Rajasthan 


in the Rajya Sabha elections in 1992 when he 
managed to get elected an additional member — 


the industrialist, Mr. R. B Modi — from the State ° 


though the party had strength only to send two 
persons to the Upper House. Instances like this 
are numerous. 

He is an all weather man for his close friends 
and his capacity to assimilate individuals as well 
as ideas stands him in good stead often. Even 
after attracting an investment of Rs. 11,000 
crores from the MNCs in the State during a peri- 
od from 1990 to 1995, he still ‘promotes’ the 
‘Swadeshi’. 

Mr. Shekhawat is keeping his cards close to 
his chest on his political ambitions. As such, it 
cannot be denied that as far as Rajasthan is 


House, demanding that the then Chief Minister, 
Mr. J. B. Patnaik and his Ministers table their 
property statements. 


Alleging that corruption had reached its peak 
during the Congress(I) rule from 1980 to 1989 
end, the Janata Dal promised during the 1990 
election campagin that it would root it out if 
elected to power by instituting special courts and 
confiscating the ill-gotten wealth. 


The Janata Dal was elected to power and the 
Government ordered raids by the Vigilance De- 
partment on the houses of many Congressmen 
who were Ministers, including Mr. J. B. Patnaik. 
But what did the 1990 raids yield? Mr. J. B. 
Patnaik is back in the saddle as the Chief Minis- 
ter, Mr. Habibulla Khan, Mr. Ramachandra Ulka 


Orissa 


and, Mr. Niranjan Patnaik are back as Ministers 
and Mr. Kishore Patel is now the Speaker of the 
Orissa Assembly. 


The Janata Dal supremo, who promised to 
root out corruption, repealed the Lokpal and Lok 
Ayuktha Act 1970 through an Ordinance, stat- 
ing that he found the office of Lokpal as “‘redun- 
dant"’ with the enactment of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act, 1988, and Orissa Special Courts 
Act 1992 to enquire into charges of corruption 


»-and nepotism against:persons holding high of- 


fice. 


Raids were conducted with much fanfare by 
the Dal Government and cases were filed in the 
special courts set up for the purpose, but not a 
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concerned he has reached some kind of a sat-j 
uration point. This may be the reason that of 
late his activites are not confined to the State. He 
is the convener of the four BJP-ruled States’ co- 
ordination committee, which aims at bringing 
about some kind of uniformity in policy matters. 
However, friends and friendly astrologers are 
talking of his bigger roles ahead. 


One major problem — if Mr. Shekhawat opts 
for the Centre — which is bound to come up is 
the leadership issue in the State. His is a tower- 
ing personality in State politics. His divide and 
rule policy has created schisms in every district 
unit of the party. The RSS faction — always 
opposed to Mr. Shekhawat’s hegemony — is in a 
state of confusion thanks to the clever moves of 
the Chief Minister. His once vocal critic, Mr. Lalit 
Kishore Chaturvedi, the PWD Minister and 
strongman from Kota, is a mellowed person 
now. In the process, Mr. Chaturvedi, one time 
the president of the State unit, has of late lost his 
position as the leader of the groups opposing Mr. 
Shekhawat to Mr. Harishanker Bhabra, who 
was made the Deputy Chief Minister last year. 


Left to Mr. Shekhawat, none of the senior 
leaders of the party will be anointed as his suc- 
cessor. In this context the increased role given to 
Mr. Jaswant Singh, MP, in the State politics as- 
sumes significance. It was at the instance of Mr. 
Shekhawat that Mr. Jaswant Singh, represent-- 
ing Chittorgarh, was made the party in charge 
for Rajasthan, replacing an old-timer, Mr. Sun- 
dersingh Bhandari recently.’ ’ EEE 

Party observers point out that Mr. Shekhawat 
may not take the risk of contesting the coming 
Lok Sabha election. His strategy will be to step in 
when the time demands. 


single Congressman was prosecuted due to vari- 
ous reasons. 


The recent raids by the Vigilance Department 
have really come as a shock for the former Dal 
Ministers. They feel that they are in for trouble if. 
the Congress(I) Government means business 
and takes the job seriously. 


They feel that even if one former Minsiter is, 


~ caught by the Vigilance Department and a- 


strong case is made out, it would encourage the, 
Congress(I) Government to conduct further 
raids and keep the Dal leaders on their feet. 


A senior Dal leader and former Minister has 
expressed the view that the Dal Government, 
during its tenure, committed a mistake by not 
taking up the job seriously. 


Had it been serious with its aim of rooting out 
corruption, Mr. J. B. Patnaik could not have re-., 
turned as the Chief Minister for a third term. The | 
mistake has also resulted in the Dal being cor- 
nered by the Congress(I) Government on the 
issue of corruption. 


All the cases that were filed by the Dal Gov- 
ernment against Congressmen, — including 
against Mr. J. B. Patnaik, are now going to be 
tried by the Special Judge, Vigilance, as the Con-: 
gress(I) Government has repealed the Orissa 
Special Courts Act, 1992. ; 


The question that is being asked is whether 
both the Patnaiks — Mr. Biju Patnaik and Mr. J. 
B. Patnaik, — have joined hands’ in rooting out 
corruption. Neither is able to know to what ex-” 
tent the other is corrupt. If not how is that the 
Dal Government could not make out a strong . 
case against Mr. J. B. Patnaik? 
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Tasks before the new CM 


From Ravi Sidhu 


CHANDIGARH: 

While the safety of the life and property of the 
people of Punjab will remain the first priority of 
the Punjab Chief Minister, Mr. Harcharan Singh 
Brar, it is not the main reason why he has been 
chosen for the top post. It is no secret that he has 
been made the Chief Minister because he is clean 
and honest. 

It is well-known that while Beant Singh, who 
was assassinated by militants last month, was 
able to contain militant violence, restore the 
democratic process and mobilise internal re- 
sources to raise additional revenue, he was un- 
able to provide a principled administration. No 
wonder, the Congress(I) lost two of the three 
by-elections that took place in the State since 

61992455; 

That the public desperately hungered for a 
clean administration is quite evident from the 
way it has hailed the election of Mr. Brar as the 
leader of the Punjab Congress(I) Legislative Par- 
ty. This high expectation has placed an addi- 
tional burden on the new Chief Minister, who is 
extremely conscious of this. 

So far he has been moving in the right direc- 
tion. He has sworn in a small Ministry compris- 
ing men with reasonably good reputation. But 
what has to be seen is whether he will be able to 
withstand pressure from the various groups 
within the Congress(I) for accommodating their 
men, whether clean or not, in the next phase of 
expansion. 

» Mr. Brar has a clear advantage over Beant 
Singh in picking his political team. The slain 
Chief Minister had to pick from among those 
who dared to fight the 1992 poll. At that time, 


Growing indiscipline in 


From Malabika Bhattacharya 


CALCUTTA: 
_. The ruling Communist’Party of India(Marx- 
_ ist) is red in the face, because a senior leader has 
just gone public with a startling charge that 
some of his own comrades are trying to kill him. 


According to Mr. Lakshmi Sen, the former 
_ Secretary of CPI(M)'s influential Calcutta district 
' committee, a few party workers, allegedly anti- 
| socials, travelling by a minibus on Aug. 31 tried 
to run him down when he was returning to his 
| North Calcutta home from an official function in 
the car given to him by the party for personal 
use. In the complaint that he subsequently 
lodged with the police, Mr. Sen alleged that the 
attackers, mostly belonging to a local minibus 
| workers’ union run by CPI(M)’s labour arm, 
Centre for Indian Trade Union (CITU), chased 
‘him for a good part of his journey from the 
» venue of the function to his flat in a housing 
| estate on B. T. Road in North Calcutta, trying to 
© force his car off the road, especially when it was 
going over a bridge. . ¢ 
The alleged assailants, he said, succeeded in 
» Stopping the car only outside the housing estate 
_where they took the driver, Bachchan Sau — 
“another comrade — out and beat him up. Before 
; they could turn their focus on Mr. Sen and his 
§ 18-month-old grandson, Jeet, who had also ac- 


_ companied him to the function, local residents ° 


/ arrived on the scene and saved the two. 

| 5; However, the matter did not end there, Ac- 

, cording to Mr. Sen, upon returning home he 
informed the State party leadership, city police 
and Ganasakti, the CPI(M) morninger, of the in- 
cident, in that order. He considered it important 
to have the party fully in the picture because the 


when violence dominated Punjab, few Con- 
gressmen were willing to enter the electoral 
fray. In addition, Mr. Brar, as the No.2 man in 
the Beant Singh Cabinet, is familiar with the 
style of functioning and efficiency of his erst- 
while colleagues. 

Although, like any leader, the loyalty factor 
will weigh heavily with Mr. Brar, it will be in- 
teresting to see how he balances it with the 
merit factor. On this count, Beant Singh leaned 
totally towards those who were loyal to him 
irrespective of the fact whether they had any 
merit in them or not. 


The functioning of civil servants also needs to 
be streamlined. So far, certain officers had been 


Punjab 


occupying plum posts without showing any re- 
sults. Even when they were transferred, they 
invariably went to another coveted post. There 
are cases, when officers simply refused to accept 
their transfers and lobbied hard to stay put. 


There is the example of Mr. Shivinder Singh 
Brar, who was Managing Director of Punjab 
Agro Industries Corporation (PAIC), but was 
transferred by Beant Singh to the post of Secre- 
tary, Jails. It is learnt that Mr. Brar, even when 
he was relieved of his post, moved heaven and 
earth to return to PAIC. So much was the pres- 
sure on Beant Singh that he even turned down 
the advice of the Chief Secretary and the Fi- 

_nancial Commissioner (Development) not to 
send Mr. Brar back to PAIC. 


“This kind of lobbying must be discouraged,” 
says a senior bureaucrat. ‘‘Once it is known that 


attackers belonged to one of CPI(M)'s frontal 
organisations. 

If Mr. Sen was looking for quick party action 
in his favour, he was far off the mark. Instead of 
rushing forward to hold Mr. Sen’s hand, the 
party turned its back on him, saying that he was 

_ at fault in that he called the police in, and that it 
was a stray incident, “devoid of any politics.” 
Mr. Sen suffered another round of humiliation 
when a group of people, stated to be local CITU 
workers, after the party’s censure, stormed into 
his flat, abused him and his family members and 
left after threatening to ‘bump him off." A dis- 
traught Mr. Sen commented: “Things have gone 


West Bengal 


out of the party’s control.” It is understood the 
State CPI(M) leadership, in private, looked into 
the incident and asked the local CPI(M) and 
CITU units to initiate remedial measures. How- 
ever, the relationship between the local CPI(M) 
and CITU is so angular that neither can the 
attackers be punished nor made to apologise to 
Mr. Sen. In public, the leadership has taken a 
position of aloofness for a few reasons. First, if it 
really starts action on the basis of Mr, Sen's 
complaint, the act will be a strong admission of 
the existence of intra-party feuding so far 
known only as a hallmark of ‘the Congress(I). 
‘Second, Mr. Sen may have lost his chair in the 


‘power struggle, but even his detractors know: he ° 


continues to exercise influence in parts of North 
Calcutta. The party does not wish to be seen 
picking up from the floor a “hero” felled by it. 
So, after making some customary noises, the 
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the Chief Minister assesses the work of any offi- 
cer while ordering his posting, lobbying will be 
reduced to a large extent and officers will begin 
working.” 

The officer also feels that once a decision has 
been taken after a proper review, it should not be 
ordinarily changed. “Under Beant Singh, ad- 
ministrative decisions taken in the morning 
were changed in the evening without any par- 
ticular reason.” 

People feel that Mr. Brar should appoint offi- 
cers of known integrity as heads of the district 
administration and police. “I remember corrup- 
tion was reduced by half in Faridkot district 
when Mr. Jasminder Singh was posted as its 
SSP,”’ says one of them, 


Indeed, there are enough officers with merit 
who have been languishing for lack of any 
worthwhile work. There is Mr. Karl Reddy, Mr. 
B. K. Srivastava, Mr. Himmat Singh, Ms. Poo- 
nam Khetrapal. Then there is Mr. I. J. S. Bindra 
who fell from grace simply because he refused to 
toe the line of his Minister. Mr. Bindra handled 
the Industries Department at a time when few 
people were even willing to visit the State. Due 
to his wide exposure as Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of India and the Union Home Minister and 
as President of the BCCI, he was able to attract 
several big houses to Punjab. 


The appointment of Mr. G. P. S. Sahi as Princi- 
pal Secretary to the Chief Minister has been 
largely welcomed. The Chief Minister, however, 
needs to strengthen his Secretariat further by 
setting up a policy making and monitoring cell 
under a senior officer. The needs of the State are 
such that it is rather difficult for one officer to do 
all the jobs. 


CPI(M) — 


party has distanced itself from the assault. 

In an unrelated but equally alarming inci- 
dent, several members of Students Federation of 
India (SFI), another powerful CPI(M) frontal or- 
ganisation, heckled three CPI(M) Ministers in 
Jalpaiguri, North Bengal on Aug. 31 (the same 
day Mr. Sen was attacked) where they had gone 
to attend a ceremony. Angry SFI members, defy- 
ing their leaders, climbed the dais and snatched 
the microphone from Mr. Ashok Bhattacharya 
and later stopped Mr. Bansagopal Chowdhury 
from leaving the venue. ‘‘We must not tolerate 
indiscipline in an important organisation like 
the SFI,” commented Mr. Chowdhury. 

According to observers, the two incidents, 
though unrelated, must be regarded as alarm- 
ing because they are pointers to the growing 
indiscipline in the CPI(M) which takes pride in 
regimentation, maintaining a command struc- 
ture, working of party cells in settling disputes 
and so on. As Mr. Jyoti Basu, the Chief Minister, 
himself has pointed out in the course of a coura- 
geous and rare self-analysis on many occasions 
past, the CPI(M), having grown enormously in 
physical terms over the past 18 years, is in the 
process of paying a price for it by increasingly 
acquiring such traits of the Congress(I) as crav- 
ing for power, factionalism, familiarity with the 
underworld and so on. Top leaders like Mr. Basu, 
Mr. Sailen Dasgupta, the State party secretary, 
Mr. Biman Bose, Mr. Buddhadev Bhattacharya 
and Mr. Anil Biswas are personally men of high 
moral standards, and are trying their best to 
keep the party straight, but they also, know it is a 
daunting task because in times of competitive 
politics where rules are often dictated by market 
forces and materialism, talking about honesty, 
morality and ethics is out of fashion, 


Rushdie critics — a paradox ~ 


From Arunkumar Bhatt 


BOMBAY: 
It is like Vatican finding an ally in the Islamic 
establishment to make common cause against a 
sin, abortion. Dr. Rafiq Zakaria, a Muslim schol- 
ar and leader who was a Congress Minister has 
taken the side of the Shiv Sena. The common 
adversary is the controversial author, Mr. Sal- 
man Rushdie. 
In his latest book, The Moor’s Last Sigh, the 


_Sainiks find the caricature of their leader, Mr. 


Bal Thackeray, unsavoury. Its cartoonist char- 
acter, Raman Fielding, is known as Mainduck (a 
frog in Marathi) for he signs his cartoons with a 
symbol of frog. His popularity goes up when his 
caricatures show his Hindu communal colour. 
He launches a political party, Mumbai Axis. Ac- 
cording to a report, Mr. Rushdie characterises 
him, “like aman who comes to resemble his pet, 
he had truly grown into a giant version of that 
long-abandoned cartoon frog. He held court be- 


_neath a gulmohar tree in the garden... amidst 


literally dozens of statues of Mumbadevi... 
“His political views: he was against unions, in 
favour of breaking strikes, against working 
women, in favour of sati, against non-Marathi 
‘immigrants’ to the city..." The novel rotates 
round Bombay through its metaphors. 
While in an interview with the BBC Mr. Rush- 
die justified the way he lampooned the charac- 
ter, he told an Indian journalist in London 
recently that the character has ingredients of 
the characteristics of others. The character be- 
longs to other countries as well. It is wrong for 
Mr. Thackeray to think that it is only him. 
But the Shiv Sena supremo is not amused. 
Soon after The Times ran excerpts from the book, 


A welcome 


From K. Venkiteswaran 


KOCHI: 

Is labour militancy on the wane in Kerala ? 
The answer is more often than not in the aflirm- 
ative thanks to the new-found wisdom among 
the workers of the traditionally strife-prone in- 
dustrial sector who seem to have risen to the 
demands of the liberalisation era. 

That Kerala labour till some years ago had 
been sporting the badge of militancy, especially 
in the eyes of the industrialists from outside the 
State, went without saying. But what is note- 
worthy is that there has been a sea change on 
the labour front of late, the workers showing a 


willingness to take a practical approach to get 


their grievances redressed. Come Onam, and 
Kerala used to witness the usual quota of strikes, 
sit-ins and go-slows and even long closure of 
industrial units on the thorny question of bonus. 


But now this seems to be the exception rather 
than the rule. For, this Onam there have hardly 
been any major agitations in the industrial sec- 
tor, the sole exception being the Apollo Tyres 
unit. Captains of industry and those dealing 
with labour strife say that the work force no 
longer takes things for granted and that the 
trade union leadership thinks twice before 
mooting direct action. There are also reports 
that many a time trade union members veto 
strike plans mooted by the leaders. 


The trend nowadays is to elect trade union 
leaders from among the workers in a unit, keep- 
ing political interference to the minimum. How- 
ever, no one can claim that the trade unions are 
completely free from the shackles of political 
parties and the smaller parties especially are try- 
ing to gain a foothold in the trade union setup 


Mr. Thackeray said that he would get the book 
banned in the State. He also plans to publish in 
his daily the objectionable portions in the book. 
He is not particularly concerned about his por- 
trait in the book but would not brook the impli- 
cation that he was the instigator of the riots in 
Bombay. 


His critics in the Congress(I), the centrist and 
Left parties, would not find anything objection- 
able in Mainduck and one would have expected 
them to support Mr. Rushdie. Instead, the sup- 
port has come for Mr. Thackeray and that too 
from the Congressman, Dr. Zakaria. ‘“Who is 
this Salman Rushdie? His writing is poisonous 


Maharashtra: 


and injurious to the social health. It should be 
banned immediately,”’ he told Samana, mouth- 
piece of the Shiv Sena. He has accused Mr. Rush- 
die of having thrown mud on a “popular and 
forceful leader’’ such as Mr. Thackeray and hurt 
the feelings of lakhs of people. “‘What right has 
Rushdie got,” he asks and stresses that the fun- 
damental right of freedom of expression should 
be so exercised as not to affect social health. It 
could disturb peace in Maharashtra, he says and 
attributes the literary recognition of Mr. Rushdie 
in the West to his tendency to tarnish the image 
of the leaders in the East. 


Dr. Zakaria, known for his sobriety, has made 
caustic remarks on the book and Mr. Thackeray, 
in comparison, has exercised restraint. The new 
paradox has its origin in Mr. Rushdie’s The Sa- 
tanic Verses which had enraged the Muslim 


trend 14 


by hook or by crook. 

However, what is disturbing to note is that if 
the present trend at Apollo Tyres — where the 
workers are demanding higher bonus than that 
agreed upon under a three-year accord signed in 
1994 — is encouraged it might pave the way for 
the revival of the once-dreaded militancy of Ker- 
ala labour. But the problem there seems to be 
more because of internal bickerings in the trade 


content in the workforce. : 
The workers have enough harsh realities 

front of them — the closure of Madura Coats at 

Koratty, Toshiba Anand Batteries at Kalamaser- 


Kerala 


ry and the Ogale Glass factory are recent events 


which have been eye-openers for them. The last 


thing the workers in the Kochi-Kalamaserry in- 
dustrial belt want is a lock-out and they have 
gained enough experience to dissuade the trade 
union leadership from prolonging their agony in 
the name of agitations for higher bonus. 


In fact, the trend ts almost the same through- 
out the State. At Alappuzha, the happenings at 
the Excel Glass Factory reflect the new-found 
pragmatism of the workers. The factory which 
had been recently taken over by upcountry in- 


dustrialists wanted to launch a Rs.30-crore ex- ., 
pansion-cum-modernisation programme. The, 


workers were notified that there will be some » 
among Kerala’s workers about the need to in- ; 


reallocation but that the management was will- 
ing to pay the workers more. All the trade 
unions agreed with the management's suggesti- 
on but a small union was not for reallocation 
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_ was a day’s strike but here too the agitation was. 
~ bya “minority union” led by the Bharatiya Maz- 


~ such as Cochin Shipyard, Cochin Refineries and 


world and caused bloody protests at many plac- 
es in the world, including Bombay, eventually 
sending him in hiding because of the Iranian 
fatwa. Dr. Zakaria not only condemned the book 
but wrote Mohammed and Koran, a book to an- 
swer The Satanic Verses and got it published by 
the same publishers, Penguin. He mentions the 
episode in the interview to Samana. _ 


Like at the time of the controversy of The Sa-- 
tanic Verses, only one writer, Mr. Adil Jussawalla 
in Bombay has defended Mr. Rushdie. “It would 
be a very shallow reading of the book to imply 
that Mr. Rushdie holds a particular political 
leader of a particular party responsible for Bom- 
bay’s ‘fall’. While a party called the Mumbai 
Axis does play a key role in some events, Mr. ° 
Rushdie squarely lays the blame on ourselves,” © 
he writes in his column in a city eveninger. 


The situation puts progressive writers in a fix. 
They would very much like to take a positive 
view of The Moor’s Last Sigh and uphold the 
freedom of expression but what comes in the 
way is their own deafening silence they main- 
tained when The Satanic Verses was being burnt. | 
Unlike them, Dr. Zakaria has maintained his 
stance and not ignored Mr. Rushdie’s faux pas 
for now it is the Shiv Sena chief whom he oppos- » 
es. ‘I am not at all an admirer or supporter of 
the politics of Mr. Thackeray,” the Muslim schol- - 
ar insists while questioning Mr. Rushdie. 


All these lead to a basic question as to how the — 
fundamental right of freedom of speach and ex- — 
pression should be exercised and how its exer- » 
cise should be overseen. The book is yet to make _ 
its debut in the State, thanks to its distributors’ 
prudence, social or marketing. 
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and launched an agitation. The factory had to 
be closed for some days but the leaders of the 
union which started the agitation soon became 
unpopular among the workers and the public. 
The media also brought out the true colours of 
those behind the agitation and the other unions 


implored the management to come down heavi-» 
_ly on the erring union leadership. The result: in 
a matter of days the factory could restart pro- 


union leadership rather than a fallout of dis- duction. — 


The petrochemical division of the public-sec- 
tor Fertilizers and Chemicals Travancore Ltd.’ 
(FACT) was another unit where there was some: 
problem with regard to bonus this year. There; 


door Sangh. 3 
The other major public sector undertakings 


Travancore-Cochin Chemicals too had a trou-| 
ble-free period and the bonus issue was settled, 
amicably. And besides festival allowances and| 
bonus advances, most of the private companies 
in the industrial belt this time gave productivity- 
linked bonus during Onam. 

The Regional Labour Commissignerate here} 
was able to settle the bonus issue of private bus. 
employees with a slight increase in the amount} 
compared to last year. In the textile mills in the) 
Aluva industrial belt too, the bonus issue’ was} 
settled amicably and the tile factory workers in’ 
Thrissur region also got a higher, bonus. this. 
time. \ tae 28 
~ All this points to the growing realisation , 


crease productivity and this is good for the in- 
dustrial sector in the State, for long suffering | 
from the stigma of labour militancy. Ry | 
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A balanced 


From K. M. Tampi 


THIRUVANANTHAPURAM: 

One hundred days is too short a period to 
judge the performance of a Government. Still if it 
is taken as a time-frame, even the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. K. Antony's, opponents may agree that 
the performance of his Government has on the 
whole been satisfactory. Its balance-sheet may 
have a few entries on the debit side but it has 
some impressive ones on the credit side as well. 

Mr. Antony’s take-over itself came like a whiff 
of fresh air in an atmosphere vitiated by intra 
and inter-party rivalries in the UDE This was 
mainly because of his clean image and simple 
style of living. The people generally welcomed it 
and reposed high hopes on the new Government 
in spite of the sordid drama which was enacted 
to oust his predecessor. 

The Chief Minister's image took the first beat- 
ing when his Ministry expansion exercise got 
delayed by nearly a month, two days less to be 
exact, reportedly because of his predecessor's 
non-cooperation. It led to reports that he was 
the same man of inaction which he used to be in 
the past and was incapable of addressing prob- 
lems squarely. But Mr. Antony showed that he 
was capable of taking action by completing the 
exercise before filing his nomination paper for 
the Tirurangadi by-election which was probably 


‘the deadline fixed by him for the purpose irre- 


spective of the cooperation or non-cooperation 
of his predecessor. Once the exercise was com- 
pleted, the Ministry got down to business in 
right earnest. 

The war it declared against corruption was 
perhaps its biggest achievement. As part of it, 
the Government issued strict instructions to all 
concerned not to use Government employees es- 


Tough time 


From N. Ramdas 
BHUBANESWAR: 
The Orissa Chief Minister, Mr. J. B. Patnaik, 
who completed 100 days in office recently, will 
have to play his cards carefully, if he has to 
survive his third term. 


Mr. Patnaik is not going to find the going easy 
because the various factions in the Ministry are 
not prepared to sink their differences. 


There are now four factions and Mr. Patnaik 
cannot afford to ignore anyone, and he has also 
to ensure that the Congress(I) performs well 
during the Lok Sabha elections, due next year. 


Mr. Patnaik’s problem is that there are several 
senior leaders in his Ministry, each working 
against the other. In 1980, when he assumed 
office for the first time, he did not have much of a 
problem. Mr. K. C. Lenka was then the number 
two, holding the Revenue portfolio and Mr. Ba- 
sant Kumar Biswal, who is now one of the Depu- 
ty Chief Ministers was only a Minister of State 
for Works. 


The other Deputy Chief Minister, Mr. Hema- 
nanda Biswal was also a Minister of State. An- 
other Minister, involved in power politics is Mr. 
Niranjan Patnaik who was Minister of State at 
that time. 

Mr. Lenka fell out with Mr. Patnaik in 1981 
and became a dissident leader. Mr. Hemananda 
Biswal, despite differences, continued in office 
and joined the dissidents only after 1986. 


Mr. Basant Biswal invited the wrath of the 
Patnaik clan and was denied a ticket to seek 
re-election in the 1985 Assembly polls. With Mr. 
Biswal out of the Ministry, Mr. Niranjan Patnaik 


sheet 


pecially the police and the staff of the Motor 
Vehicles Department for fund collections. The 
introduction of norms for the transfer of medical 
officers of the Health Department was another 
plus point. The closure of unauthorised liquor 
shops as the first step towards curbing the use of 
liquor has also been generally welcomed though 
the reimposition of prohibition is still far away. 
The decision to hand over to the PSCthe recruit- 
ment to the district cooperative banks and apex 
societies has also found favour with the people. 
On the debit side, the Vizhinjam riot tarnished 
the image of the Government. It indicated the 
complete breakdown of the intelligence machin- 


Kerala 


ery of the police as Vizhinjam has for long been a 
trouble spot and minor skirmishes have taken 
place in the coastal village in the past also. Even 
though the Government failed to avert the riot, 
credit should be given to it for acting promptly to 
contain it and prevent it from spreading to other 
places. The Chief Minister himself rushed to the 
site cancelling some important official pro- 
grammes and supervised the operations directly. 
He also deputed the Health Minister, Mr. V. M. 
Sudheeran, one of his trusted lieutenants, to 
suggest steps for bringing about permanent 
peace in Vizhinjam. The crime branch of the 
police to which the case was referred also acted 
promptly. Even though the Government made 
arrangements for finding out the loss sustained 
by the victims, there are complaints that it is yet 
to provide any assistance to them. 


The Government made its bona fides clear by 


for Patnaik 


became the strongman holding the Industry 
portfolio. Mr. Biswal was ignored and was forced 
to become a dissident in 1986, after he was 
defeated from Kendrapara constituency, in the 
Lok Sabha by-election. 

The dissident movement which started in 
1982 picked up momentum only after Mr. Ba- 
sant Biswal joined the bandwagon. Mr. Biswal 
held sway over a majority of the MLAs in the 
party. The hide and seek game started, and at 
one point, in 1986, a majority of the MLAs in- 
formed the then Governor that they had lost 
confidence in Mr. Patnaik, but nothing could be 
done. The high command informed them that 


Orissa 


the elections in West Bengal had to be over be- 
fore any decision on change in leadership could 
be considered. Mr. Patnaik had enough time to 
play his cards. 

Though Mr. Biswal came to be known as the 
super Chief Minister and wielded power from 
1980 to 1985, he could not get along with Mr. 
Patnaik. . 

The differences between the two soon in- 
creased and Mr. Biswal was expelled for anti- 
party activities. However, he patched up later 
with Mr. Patnaik and was back in the party. But 
the story does not end here. Because of his prox- 
imity and ability to keep MLAs in his fold, Mr. 
Biswal's importance grew and he became one of 
the Deputy Chief Ministers, when Mr. Patnaik 
was sworn in as the Chief Minister for a third 
term on March 15 this year. 


27 


referring the case involving the attempt on the 
life of the CPI(M) legislator, Mr. E. PB Jayarajan, 
for investigation to the Andhra police because 
the incident took place in that State. The Chief 
Minister also offered full support to the investi- 
gation. Had the Kerala police investigated the 
case, there would bave been complaints because 
of the alleged involvement of the Kannur DCC(I) 
president, Mr. K. Sudhakaran MLA, in the al- 
leged conspiracy behind the attempt. But the 
Kerala police’s failure to arrest Mr. Sudhakaran 
on a request from their Andhra counterpart has 
led to charges against the Government. 


The situation in Kannur district which has 
been in turmoil for years has also deteriorated 
further. A district leader of the KSU, the students 
wing of the Congress(I), died in a bomb attack 
allegedly by CPI(M): workers only the other day. 
Even though the Chief Minister visited the dis- 
trict soon after his takeover and promised to 
restore peace there, something concrete is yet to 
be done. 


The traders agitation demanding the aboli- 
tion of sales tax over which they observed hartal 
a number of times in June caused some amount 
of hardship to the people. The Government's 
stand against abolishing it is right. It constitutes 
a sizable portion of the Government's revenue. 
Also, the traders do not pay it from their own 
pockets but collect it from the people. But there 
may be some truth in the traders’ charge about 
harassment by a section of the sales tax officials. 
The traders have threatened to close down their 
shops indefinitely from July 5 to press their de- 
mand. If the indefinite closure of shops material- 
ises, the people who may not be bothered about 
the merits of the issue will blame the Govern- 
ment alone for their hardship. 


Mr. Biswal's increasing clout is being resented: 
by the Patnaik clan and the other Deputy Chief 
Minister, Mr. Hemananda Biswal, who hoped to 
become the Chief Minister after the high com-, 
mand projected a tribal leader, Mr. Giridhari Go- 
mango, as the chief campaign manager. In fact,. 
Mr. Biswal expressed his resentment openly 
when he threatened to quit within days of tak- 
ing oath of office. Mr. K. C. Lenka, despite his’ 
differences, has preferred to lie low and continue 
in the Ministry. 


Though Mr. Biswal has patched up with Mr. 
Patnaik, he has not been able to do so with the 
wife of the Chief Minister, Mrs. Jayanthi Patnaik.’ 
Mrs. Patnaik has joined hands with the other. 
Patnaiks, Mr. Niranjan Patnaik and his brother, 
Mr. Somuya Ranjan Patnaik who also happens 
to be the son-in-law of the Chief Minister and is’ 
an editor of two local newspapers. 


This point was proved when Mr. Niranjan’ 
Patnaik reportedly shot off a letter to the Chief 
Minister against the Government's decision to 
impose additional sales tax by promulgating an 
Ordinance. However, the Government was’ 
forced to repeal the Ordinance because of strong 
protests by the traders and Opposition parties. 


Mr. Biswal, who holds the Finance portfolio, 
did not find support from other Ministers. Mr. 
Biswal said the Ordinance was issued only after 
the Council of Ministers had decided to impose 
additional sales tax. 


If what Mr. Biswal states is correct, it only 
shows that efforts are on in the Patnaik clan to 
sow seeds of differences between Mr. Basant Bis- 
wal and the Chief Minister. 
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Prohibition 


From S. Rajendran 


BANGALORE: 

The introduction and enforcement of prohib- 
ition may sound too far-fetched in a State like 
Karnataka where liquor consumption has be- 
come quite common. 

Surprisingly, the Janata Dal Government, 
which never made any mention of introducing 
prohibition in its election manifesto, has decided 
to opt for it, albeit in phases. The exercise on the 
manner in which prohibition has to be intro- 
duced is expected to commence shortly. 

Income generated out of liquor sales has been 
the backbone of the revenue of most States and 
it is more so in the case of Karnataka, since it 
contributes nearly a third of the support for the 
State’s Annual Plan. Dependence on excise rev- 
enue has earned the State the dubious distinc- 
tion of “being in the clutches of the liquor 
lobby.” 

How then could the State opt for prohibition is 
the question. The Janata Dal Government has 
already been witness to the sufferings encoun- 
tered by the Telugu Desam Government in And- 
hra Pradesh which introduced prohibition early 
this year. Protagonists of prohibition in the Gov- 
ernment, however, say that the State could go in 
for prohibition in phases to begin with and en- 
sure total prohibition in three to four years. Giv- 
en the will to function, the State, they say, can 
raise resources without much difficulty. The 
‘Government's statements on prohibition have 
already had a telling effect on arrack auctions 
now in progress. 

Interestingly, the Minister for Excise, Mr. 
Thippeswamy, who is expected to take up the 
cause of liquor and boost its sales, has himself 


in phases 


started looking the other way. He has started 
lobbying for prohibition in the interests of the 
health and welfare of the people. The Chief Min- 
ister, Mr. H. D. Deve Gowda, has followed suit. 

The first public statement of the Government 
on introducing prohibition came from the Chief 
Minister at a public meeting. Mr. Gowda himself 
informally raised the subject at a Cabinet meet- 
ing. Sources in the Cabinet say the Minister for 
Finance, Mr. Siddaramaiah, the Minister for 
Home. Mr. P. G. R. Sindhia and the Minister for 
Excise, expressed concern over the increasing 
liquor consumption in the State and felt that the 
image of the Government would go up in the 


a 


Karnataka 


eyes of the people if prohibition was introduced. 
At a subsequent Cabinet meeting, the matter 
was discussed once again and it was tentatively 
decided to prohibit the sale of arrack from the 
next excise year beginning in June-July. 

The State's net revenue from liquor sales in 
the last financial year was Rs. 712 crores and of 
this Rs. 539 crores was got from the sale of 
arrack alone. In the current year, the Govern- 
ment has estimated that the revenue from liquor 
sales will touch Rs. 800 crores and of this arrack 
should fetch Rs. 600 crores. Arrack manufac- 
turing has been solely restricted to the two Gov- 
ernment-owned undertakings — Mysore Sales 
International Limited (MSIL) and the Mysore 
Sugar Company. 

Arrack vending rights are auctioned at the 
beginning of the excise year and each contractor 
has to bid to obtain vending rights for a given 


Pressure on Beant — 


From Ravi Sidhu 


CHANDIGARH: 

‘Why spend good money having your family 

tree traced,’ says a maxim. ‘Go into politics and 

your opponents will do it for you.’ This is exactly 

what seems to be happening to the Punjab Chief 
Minister, Mr. Beant Singh. 


A group of MPs and the Union Civil Supplies 
Minister, Mr. Buta Singh, are continuing with 
their anti-Beant Singh campaign in Delhi and 
want him removed from the post of president of 
the Punjab Pradesh Congress(I) Committee. 
Their argument is that Mr. Beant Singh cannot 
lead the Congress(I) to victory in the coming Lok 
Sabha polls as he has not been able to provide a 
clean administration to the people. They point 
to the Congress(I) defeat in the Ajnala and Gid- 
derbaha by-elections. 


However, what the detractors of the Chief 
Minister are forgetting — or conveniently over- 
looking — is the fact that leaders such as Partap 
Singh Kairon, Giani Zail Singh and Mr. Beant 
Singh came to power — and retained that power 
— on the basis of the predicted suppression of 
Sikh aspirations as expressed in the political 
claims of the Akali Dal. The attempt to control 
the Akalis was one of the means employed by all 
three leaders to gain power with the Central 
Government's blessings. 

Besides this, Mr. Beant Singh's record on ful- 
filling the demands of Mr. P. V. Narasimha Rao is 
good: he has contained militant violence, en- 
sured communal harmony, and revived eco- 
nomic activity in the strife-torn State. Like 
Kairon, he has maintained the Congress(I) in 
power in Punjab. 


“It is now an acknowledged fact that there is 
hardly any Congress(I) leader in Punjab who 
can take on the Akalis with the same vigour as 
Mr. Beant Singh,” says a Minister. “He fought a 
lonely battle against the militants as well as the 
Akalis after becoming president of the party in 
1986. He continued this fight after becoming 
Chief Minister in 1992. The party high com- 
mand can remove him as the party chief if it 
does not want to contain the Akalis and Sikh 
aspirations for power any more.” 

Why is then Mr. Narasimha Rao permitting 
the Buta Singh camp to continue its tirade 
against the Chief Minister? After all, Mr. Buta 
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a hardly has any political following in Pun- 
jab. 

Then what is the Congress(I) high command 
up to? The answer looks to be quite plain: it 
simply wants to keep Mr. Beant Singh on a tight 
leash, particularly in view of the challenge 
posed to Mr. Narasimha Rao's leadership by Mr. 
Arjun Singh and Mr. N. D. Tewari. 


This is not something new,” says an old Con- 
gressman. “‘It is an old Congress game to keep 
regional leaders in check. For example, when 
the Congress(1) won in Punjab in 1992, the par- 
ty high command encouraged Mr. Mohinder 
Singh Gill, a former PCC(1) chief, to stake his 
claim to the post of Chief Minister, which he did. 
It did this simply to make Mr. Beant Singh be- 
holden to it for choosing him over Mr. Gill.” 
This, however, is a dangerous game to play in 
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jurisdiction. The rights for each of the 175 ta- 
luks are thus auctioned. The contractors lift the 
stocks from the MSIL and the Mysore Sugar 
Company and are permitted to sell at a price 
ranging between Rs. 45 and Rs. 75 a litre. Most 
of them reportedly make hefty profits since ar- 
rack sells easily. Apart from the profit through 
manufacture of arrack, the Government earns @ 
huge sum from arrack rentals and Rs. 13.50 a 
litre as excise tax. In the past year, 837 lakh 
litres of arrack was sold in the State. 


Asked how the Government proposes to fill 
the gap in the State's revenue if arrack is 
banned, the Excise Minister, Mr. Thippeswamy 
and the Finance Minister, Mr. Siddaramaiah, 
said the Government's attention would be fo- 
cussed on the leak of revenue from the sale of 
other varieties of liquor apart from the leaks in 
commercial taxes. They were optimistic that 
tightening these two sources should net the 
Government an additional Rs. 500 crores. The 
Union Government has also a scheme to grant 
compensation to States which opt for prohib- 
ition and this would also be sought by the State. 


Sources in the State Excise Department say 
there are 68 distilleries in the State and they 
constitute a powerful lobby. The sale of Indian 
made foreign liquor (IMFL) nets the Government 
a revenue of Rs. 134 crores (last year’s figure) 
while it should have been much more, but for 
the sale of ‘seconds liquor” (sale executed with- 
out the payment of tax). A check on the power- 
ful liquor lobby was first initiated by the former 
Chief Minister, Mr. M. Veerappa Moily, who re- 
fused to grant licences to liquor shops which 
were located close to educational institutions, 
places of worship, Government offices, etc. 


Punjab after the awesome drama of violence 
that its people have lived through since the 
1980s. First, the uncertainty surrounding his 
position as the PCC(I) chief has made Mr. Beant 
Singh more tolerant to the way of functioning of 
his Ministers and demands of the MLAs. “Now 
for him loyalty, rather than efficiency and hon- 
esty, is the watchword,” says a political observ- 
er. Indeed, the Chief Minister has already 
demonstrated his popularity among the Punjab 
legislators by sending a team to Delhi recently to 
ee to the Prime Minister where their loyalty 
ay. 

Secondly, the attempt to destabilise Mr. Beant 
Singh has reinforced the feeling in the Sikhs that 
the Centre seldom permits a Sikh leader — 
whether a Congressman or an Akali — to grow 
in stature. “Unless we have a strong Sikh leader, 
is there any possibility of the Centre giving a fair 
deal to Punjab?” asks the observer. 

Some blame for this does lie with Mr. Beant 
Singh. Why has he not been able to carry the 
Prime Minister with him, especially after he has 
achicved all the targets set for him? He also 
enjoys the support of the State Legislature. Why 
then has he permitted the Prime Minister to 
make promises that he does not intend to keep? 

However, in the end, it is Mr. Narasimha Rao 
— and not Mr. Beant Singh — who has failed to 
breathe fresh life into the Centre's relationship 
with the Sikhs. For a moment, particularly after 
the Prime Minister allowed Mr. Beant Singh to 
submit a memorandum seeking the abrogation 
of all agreements that Punjab was made to sign 
after 1966, it was felt that Mr. Narasimha Rao 
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From Arunkumar Bhatt 


BOMBAY: 
Once again a full-throated chorus of ‘‘arrest 
Mr. Bal Thackeray” is on in Maharashtra. Like 
before, the entire choir knows fully well that he 
would not be taken into custody. That his tightly 
‘remote’ controlled Shiv Sena-BJP Government 
is in power is not the reason in the least. Those 
who demand his detention are casual and are 
unmindful of the fact that their very wishful 
thinking adds to the clout of the Sena supremo. 
In a style typical of him, Mr. Thackeray ex- 
pressed his old doubt about the loyalty of the 
Muslim community to the country. He warned 
that another partition would not be tolerated 
and any dismemberment of the country would 
result in the dismemberment of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The remarks provoked the centrists and sec- 
ularists who responded on the expected line. It 
was rather naive on their part to think that the 
demand would embarrass those in power for 
they would not be able to refuse to take cogni- 
sance of the statement and would also not be 
able to take any step against their leader. 


It would have been far more prudent to ignore 
Mr. Thackeray. Not long ago, the Sena chief 
complained about having received anonymous 
threatening calls supposedly because of his 
stand against. illegal infiltrators from Bangla- 
desh, and issued a counter-threat that even. if 
somebody tried to damage a hair of his, the 
entire community of such an attacker would be 
wiped out from the country. The statement was, 
of course, provocative and invoked the demand 
for his arrest and prosecution. 


Like then, now also the rulers have refused to 
take cognisance of what Mr. Thackeray said. 


‘Above the law 


The Deputy Chief Minister, Mr. Gopinath 
Munde, claimed that he was present at the 
meeting in Pune and “the papers have not pub- 
lished the correct version of what Balasaheb had 
said.”’ He did not think that he should be arrest- 
ed because nothing that he said was objection- 
able. Mr. Munde, who holds the Home portfolio 
and is now the acting Chief Minister (Mr. Mano- 
har Joshi is abroad) is quite honest. It was a 
different story with the former Chief Minister 
and present Union Home Minister, Mr. S. B. Cha- 
van. 


Soon after Mr. Thackeray's impugned re- 
marks, Mr. Chavan was in Pune. He very boldly 
stated that the Government would not hesitate 
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to take action against Mr. Thackeray and was 
just awaiting a detailed report of the local police 
officials. To lay further emphasis, he pointed out 
that in the past a court summons was served on 
Mr. Thackeray and he was forced to appear be- 
fore a Bench. The sum total of all he said was 
nothing and the only meaning one can draw is 
that the Government is inclined to leave the Se- 
na chief alone. 

In the late Eighties when Mr. Chavan was the 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra, Mr. Thackeray 
had asked ‘the pro-Pakistan’ Muslims to leave 
the country and had used derogatory words 
against the community, kicking up a lot of dust 
in the process. Those were the pre-Hindutva 
wave days. Mr. Chavan gave an assurance that 
the police had tape-recorded what Mr. Thacke- 
ray had said and had other irrefutable evidence 


Too many ADGs 


From Lalit Shastri 


BHOPAL: 
In a normal coordination meeting held in the 
police headquarters recently under the chair- 
manship of the Director-General of Police (DGP), 
Mr. Sarath Chandra, the Additional DGs (ADGs) 
were present to discuss policy matters and ac- 
tion being taken by them in their respective 
spheres of activity. However the atmosphere at 
this meeting was vitiated because some felt that 
the others who were guiding them possessed 
neither the necessary expertise nor the profes- 
sional knowledge to do so. Whereas some others 
felt that the meeting had turned sour as one of 
the ADGs had become over-sensitive instead of 
taking advice from a senior level officer in a 
more calm, composed and dignified manner. 


But the basic defect remains that this was a 
group, by and large, of dissatisfied and disgrun- 
tled police officers, who desperately want a bet- 
ter assignment, which could give them more 
power, resources and opportunity to use their 
professional knowledge with far greater inde- 
pendence. Clubbing of more than twelve ADGs 
in Bhopal without all these perquisites is leading 
to the creation of a group in the Police Depart- 
ment which is unhappy. 


For quite some time now the issues relating to 
discipline, job satisfaction, distribution of work 
and responsibility as per the status of a job have 
been causing a lot of frustration and mutual 
recrimination between the ‘‘very senior level” 
police officers. In such a situation, the Govern- 
ment is all set to create more and more posts at 
the ADG level merely for giving political patron- 
age to certain officers who, otherwise, would 


never have been promoted. Now a dozen ADGs, 
using three stars and flying flags — without 
proper assignment, job satisfaction and ac- 
countability — are located in the State capital, 
where the Army has only one officer of this level. 
As if this was not enough, a few more officers 
are shortly due for promotion to the ADG rank. 

The Government should have long thought 
that creating such a large number of sinecure 
jobs will lead to serious dissatisfaction in a man- 
power-oriented department which is rank-based 
and structure-based. It should have already re- 
stricted the number of people promoted to the 
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ADG rank by making the selection process more 
stringent and providing certain constraints so 
that only those persons be promoted at this level 
who could be suitably adjusted in keeping with 
the efficiency, morale and discipline of the de- 
partment. But somehow matters have reached 
such a pass where these officers are openly fight- 
ing and talking about one another and that too 
in the presence of the DGP. 

‘Talking to various officers and others, who 
have the knowledge about the working of the 
Police Department, certain issues have emerged. 
It is being felt that the Government is paying no 
heed as to who should head the department. A 
senior police officer, highly critical of the state of 
affairs, says: “They post anybody as DGP by his 
seniority or because his face is liked by the pow- 
ers that be. Whereas in the Army, a person who 
is groomed to be the head is put through all the 
branches, disciplines and theatres which would 
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of his speech and that he would himself listen to 
the recording so that the law could take its own 
course. 

Whenever Mr. Thackeray finds that the au- 
thorities mean business, he never fails to warn 
them, “if you arrest me, Maharashtra would 
burn.”” Mr. Chavan had then evolved a novel 
tactic of countering his verbal threat with a ver- 
bal threat. While asking Mr. Thackeray to mind 
his words, the Chief Minister would threaten to 
listen to the recording! He did not switch on his 
player even once during his tenure. 

This time among those who want to see Bala- 
saheb behind the bars is the Congress(I) Legisla- 
tive Party, led by the former Chief Minister, Mr. 
Sharad Pawar. The CLP statement has amused 
those who recall what happened just last De- 
cember. The party was in power and the As- 
sembly was at the fag end of its last session. Its 
Privileges Committee headed by the former 
Speaker, Mr. Shankarrao Jagtap had found Mr. 
Bal Thackeray guilty and had recommended 
seven days imprisonment for him. 

One would have expected the Congress(I) par- 
ty, itching to arrest him, seizing the opportunity. 
But the anti-climax overawed everybody. Mr. Pa- 
war moved that the punishment recommended 
was too mild and urged the Privileges Commit- 
tee to reconsider the issue. He knew fully well 
that in three days the Assembly's term would 
end and with that the Privileges Committee 
would go. 

The ongoing drama suits Mr. Thackeray and 
also encourages him. It has ensured him a posi- 
tion above the law. He not only enjoys the privi- 
lege but also makes full use of it, much to the 
chagrin of those who would like to keep the tiger ' 
on a leash. 


come under his command. But this is not done 
in the case of the police and often a person, who 
is repatriated from the Government of India and 
has never worked as an SP, DIG or an IG, is made 
to head the department. Whenever this happens 
the failure is certain because the person heading 
the police force does not know the department 
and its working.” 

In such a situation, it is obviously very diffi- 
cult for the DGP to control the officers under 
him, who would lose no opportunity to question 
his lack of knowledge or expertise because they 
happen to know better than him. It would be 
desirable for the Government to decide where a 
reasonable number of ADGs could be used and 
deployed so that they get job satisfaction and the 
Government gets some returns from this high- 
level post. 

There is an opinion that the Government 
could decide in terms of abolishing the post of 
zonal IGs and entrusting this reponsibility to the 
ADG level officers. There can also be a certain 
grouping of responsibilities at the police head- . 
quarters level where the ADGs could be given 
adequate financial, administrative and function- 
al powers. 

At present, four SPs in the Railway Police are 
put under the supervision of an ADG, IG and a 
DIG whereas earlier the supervisory role was 
being looked after, as an additional charge, by 
the DIG Intelligence. Such a situation is bound 
to lead to job dissatisfaction and, therefore, it is 
felt that the Government should create only that 
many posts at the ADG level which are neces- 
sary and could provide job satisfaction, while 
ensuring proper work distribution and full ac- 
countablity. 
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In defence otf Tagore 


- From Malabika Bhattacharya 


CALCUTTA: 

West Bengal's intellectuals have hit back at 
the Sikh author and newspaper columnist, Mr. 
Khushwant Singh for what they describe his 
sacrilegious comment on Rabindranath Tagore. 
Mr. Khushwant Singh is reported to have 


made his comment on June 27 in Shillong, the | 


capital of Meghalaya. “I don’t know why the 
Bengalis worship him (Tagore)... His works are 
too ordinary to merit accolades’, he had said 
while addressing participants in a creative writ- 
ers’ workshop. 

Says Mr. Annada Shankar Ray, the 90-year- 
old patriarch of Bengali literary establishment: 
“Tagore doesn’t need a certificate from a pro- 
vincial person like Khushwant.” 

Mr. Khushwant Singh described Tagore to the 
young participants as a gifted composer of Ben- ~ 
gali songs. “Of course, [ cannot say all this in 
Calcutta. My head will be chopped off’, he add- 
ed. 

What is the basis for such an observation? 

In Mr. Khushwant Singh's own words, he 
learnt all about Tagore after reading in English 
the translations by the poet of“his own short 
stories and poems. ‘‘His translated works were 
so ridiculously low that they evoked derisive 
laughter especially in the West.” As it tran- 
spires, Mr. Khushwant Singh, who, by his own 
admission, bears ‘malice to one and all’ reac- 
hed his conclusion about the poet after feeling 
disappointed at the poet’s ‘‘poor English.” 

“What do you make out of the man who 
forms his opinion about a personality no less 

- than Tagore after reading a few translated piec- 
es?’’ asks Mr. Sunil Gangopadhyay, an Academy 


award winning novelist and poet. ‘Khushwant 
can't read Bengali and so he is not competent 
enough to understand the richness of Tagore’s 
works." 

According to reports, several participants in 
the workshop felt upset over what they called 
uncharitable lampooning of the poet. At this 


opinion.” 

One of India’s highest paid columnist, Mr. 
Khushwant Singh did not take long to realise 
that his unkind words on Tagore might prove 
unwise for business for some of Bengal's news- 
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papers that run his syndicated column every 
week are. also patronised by inveterate Tagore- 
philes. As a sort of a defence against an antici- 
pated readers’ backlash, he hastily said he was, 
however, familiar with Tagore’s range of cre- 
ativity, courtesy of British writers like William 
Radice who has translated a part of Tagore’s 
works remarkably well. 

Additionally, he said he was fond of Mr. Nirad 
C. Chaudhury, the nonagenarian Bengali writ- 
er, critic and thinker now based in England for 
his scholarship, command over English and gen- 
eral ability to express opinion without fear. In- 
terestingly, he forgot to mention that his hero, 
Mr. Chaudhury, a Tagore-baiter, recently de- 
scribed the poet as one of the six great Indians in 
the past 100 years. 

In Bengal, especially Calcutta, the power- 


Protecting the Bustard 


From Ashok Dutta 


JAIPUR: 

After nearly two decades, a clarion call was 
issued earlier this week by conservationists, 
wildlife buffs and ornithologists to save the ma- 
jestic desert bird — the Great Indian Bustard 
(Ardeotis nigriceps) — from dwindling in num- 
bers and consequently face extinction by the 
end of this century. 

Referred to locally as ‘‘Godawan” or ‘“‘Nahar 
gunjani,’”’ the Bustard is one of the rarest birds 
in India and according to a survey carried out 
recently by the Hadauti Naturalists’ Society, Ko- 
ta, 50 per cent of the total birds surviving today 
are in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 

While conservationists and wildlife officials 
are fighting shy to pinpoint the total number of 
Bustards, Mr. J. C. Daniel of the Bombay Nat- 
uralist History Society while attending a three- 
day seminar from October 21 to 24 last year at 
Kota said, ‘the crux of India’s conservation 
problem is its human population. Demands on 
natural resources for human needs and the 
needs of domestic livestock are so great that very 
little is left for any other form of life. These effects ° 
are most heavily felt by all wildlife species.” 

The Bustard which comes under the list of 
endangered species in the Wildlife Protection 
Act of 1972, has been at the loser’s end from the 
very beginning in Rajasthan. It is reported that 
in 1977-78 foreign nationals from a particular 
country would visit the Thar desert annually 


during the winter to “indulge in the sport of 
falconry.” 


“Enjoying” a diplomatic immunity, it is any- 
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conservationists raised a hue and cry then and 
were able to considerably curtail such ‘‘sport,”’ 
an MLA from Khanpur in Kota district, Mr. Bha- 
a Singh, has now decided to take up the cud- 
gels. 


According to this “green politician,” the two 
major habitats of the Great Indian Bustard are 
the 3,162 sq.km. Desert National Park spread 
over the districts of Jaisalmer and Barmer and 
the 35 sq.km. Brahmanimata grassland in Ba- 
ran district (soutnern Rajasthan). 


Laying stress on the urgent need to protect 
the bird, he says that while there are 98 surviv- 
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ing Bustards in the Desert National Park, at Bra- 
hamanimata as against a population of 61 a 
decade ago, their number this year has shrunk 
to a mere eight. 

While reckless poaching is the genesis for the 
present condition, the other factors are increas- 
ing biotic pressure, faulty methods of water con- 
servation and the growing demand for energy. 
Mr. Daniel is of the opinion that while these 
factors are not endemic to Rajasthan alone, in 
the Desert National Park steps ought to be 
evolved immediately with respect to manage- 
ment strategies to save the Bustard. 

_The main constraints in Rajasthan are legal, 
social, technical and administrative. Elaborat- 
ing, Mr. Singh says that a major lacuna in de- 
claring Brahmanimata as a sanctuary is the 


house of Indian art and culture, the reaction to 
Mr. Khushwant Singh's remarks against Tagore 
ranged from a calculated display of indifference 
to anger. A section of academics and intellec- 
tuals, essentially believers in Tagore's philoso- 
phy of universalism, felt that they would 
actually tarnish the image of the poet if they 
sought to counter what they said Mr. Khush- 
j i yard rudity. : 

“We should not discuss him,"’ says Ms. Suchi- 
tra Mitra, a well-known exponent of Tagore 
songs. Ms. Mitra enjoys as formidable a reputa- 
tion as that of Ms. Lata Mangeshkar. Echoing 
her sentiments, poet Shankhya Ghosh and nov- 
elist Mahashweta Devi said: ‘Oh, Khushwant?” 
In a State where intellectuals, painters, sing- 
ers, academics, sculptors, critics and politicians 
value individual freedom and fight for it, the 
opinion overwhelmingly weighed against Mr. 
Khushwant Singh: They felt that his statement 
is a pointer to the Government's continual pro- 
motion of Hindi as an all-purpose cultural link 
at the cost of rich regional cultures. “It (Mr 


-Khushwant Singh’s comment on Tagore) is cul- 


tural decadence,"’ says Mr. Buddhadev Bhatta- 
charya, the State Information Minister, who is 
also a playwright. 

Some of Bengal’s intellectuals have even 
charged Mr. Khushwant Singh with having a 
bias against the Bengalis. To prove their point, 
they cite two examples: his making the observa- 
tions on Tagore in Shillong where the Bengalis 
are not in the best of terms with the hill people 
and his making fun of the Bengalis in an article 
a few years ago published in a Delhi-based news- 
paper after Bhupesh Gupta, the late parliamen- 
tarian, called him a sycophant. 


than Forest Act, the Forest Department can have 
effective control when a particular area is in its 
legal hold. Naib-tahsildars and other revenue 
officials are till date giving leases for quarrying 
and cultivation in the core areas,”’ he alleges. 
Local politicians and villagers are of the opin- 
ion that once an area is declared a sanctuary or 
park, their rights on the land will cease and 
most likely they will be evicted as well. On the 
technical front, the Godawan is a grassland bird 
and lays its eggs in the open, which are vul- 
nerable to destruction by vermins and cattle. 
Added to it is the lack of scientific administration 
that has played a vital role in the drastic decline. 


Dr. Asad A. Rahmani, an expert on the Bus- 
tard and currently head of the Centre for Wild- 
life and Ornithology, Aligarh, says: ‘‘We should 
adopt a middle path. While it is ideal for the 
Rajasthan Government to take initial steps to 
protect the bird, attempts ought to be made to 
involve the people living in the periphery of such 
habitats.” 

Quoting from a report — Project Bustard — 
that he had submitted in 1993 to the Union 
Ministry of Forest and Environment, he says: 
“This bird is an indicator species of the undis- 
turbed grassland and reflects the health of the 
eco-system. The Harrier, Lark, Rain Quale, Less- 
er Florickle, Pippet and certain other species of 
herbs and shrubs depend indirectly on this bird 
for their survival.” 


Airing apprehensions, Mr. Singh points out, 
“Hitherto little has been done to conserve the 
nesting ground of this bird. Unless steps are tak- 
en now, the ‘sensitive’ Great Indian Bustard will 
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With a vengeance 


_ The politics of justice in Orissa 


TAPAS RAY - 
in Bhubaneswar 


N Orissa, where the politics of justice 
has been perfected to a fine art, the 
wheel has come full circle. Within four 
months of taking office, the 
Congress(I) Government has moved 


‘to do away with a special court which 


its Janata Dal predecessors had created 
to try some of its leaders, including 
Chief Minister Janaki Ballabh Patnaik, 
on corruption charges. And within a 
week of doing so, it has slapped vigi- 
lance cases on former Janata Dal Chief 
Minister Biju Patnaik and a member of 
his Cabinet. Biju has threatened to 
retaliate with a defamation suit. 

In a side-show, the Government has 
revived the office of the Lok Pal which 
the Janata Dal Government had abol- 
ished when some of its Ministers were 
under investigation by it. 

‘The Orissa Special Courts (Repeal 
and Special Provisions) Bill, 1995, was 
passed in the early hours of July 28 
amid bedlam following 11 hours of 
debate. It nullifies the Orissa Special 
Courts Act, 1990, under which the 


. court had been set up. There was 


much jostling between members of the 
Treasury benches and the Opposition 
in the well of the House, in the course 
of which Bharatiya Janata Party mem- 
ber Samir Dey toppled to the floor 
with the chair on which he had been 
standing. ‘The Opposition, en bloc, 
occupied the House through the night 
in protest against what it called the 
undue haste on the part of Deputy 
Speaker Chintamani Dyan 
Samantaray, who was presiding. 

The original Act, passed in 1990 
soon after Biju’s Government took 
office, came into effect in 1992. It 
empowered the State Government to 
set up special courts, in each of which 
a situng judge of the High Court, nom- 
inated by the government with the 
concurrence of the Chief Justice, was 
to try persons who had held “high 
public or political office” on charges 
under the Prevention of Corruption 
Act. ‘Vhere was also provision for ‘an 
‘Authorised Officer’ - a government- 
nominated judicial officer not below 
the rank of district judge — with the 
power to order confiscation of proper- 


ty, including houses, believed to have 
been procured by corrupt means. The 
onus for proving innocence was on the 
accused; the prosecution side was not 
required to prove guilt. The confisca- 
tion could proceed ahead of, and inde- 
pendent of, the main case. © | 

As many as 36 suits, against 36 indi- 
viduals, were filed in the Special Court. 


. Among them were 12 who had been 


Ministers during the Congress(I) rule 
of 1980-89 and the rest were senior 
officials. The present Chief Minister, 
who had held the same post for almost 
the entire 10-year period, headed the 
list. The others were Niranjan Patnaik 
(a relative of Janaki and Industry 
Minister now), Rama Chandra Ulaka 
(also. a Minister now), Kishore 
Chandra Patel (now Speaker of the 
Assembly), Habibullah Khan, Harihar 
Karan, Muzaffar Hussain Khan, Bata 
Krishna Jena, Nagarjuna Pradhan, 
Jugal Kishore Patnaik, Jadunath Das 
Mohapatra and Sarat Kumar Rout. 
Many houses were raided, including 
those of Janaki, who was also briefly 
detained. ‘he charge-sheet against the 
Chief Minister, however, was quashed 
because in estimating the property he 
was charged with acquiring beyond the 


capacity of his known sources of ° 


income, the earnings of his wife Jayanti 
Patnaik as a Member of’ Parliament 
had not been taken into account. The 
case had gone on to the Supreme 
Court, but after Janaki became Chief 
Minister again in March at the head of 
a Congress(1) Government, it was 
allowed to lapse. A Chief Engineer was 
also acquitted recently. 

The Orissa Special Courts Act was 
unique. An attempt to pass a similar 
one by the Janata Party Government at 
the Centre in 1978, with the supposed 
aim of prosecuting Indira Gandhi and 
her associates, fell through. The 
President referred the Bill to the 
Supreme Court for its opinion and it 
pointed out certain defects vis-a-vis 
Articles 14 (equality) and 19 (funda- 
mental rights) of the Constitution. The 
Bill died a natural death when the 
Janata Party went out of power. 

Several similar Acts exist, however. 
‘There is a model piece of Central legis- 
lation and some States have their own 
— which have been put to use in a num- 
ber of cases, the most celebrated, per- 
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Maharashtra. As in Orissa, their raison 
d'etre too is speeding up legal action 
against wrongdoing. But there is a 
major difference with the Orissa Act — 
unlike it, they target corruption at all 
levels of government, including the 
lowest, and provide for courts manned 
at the most by district judges. 

The Congress(I) Government which 
ruled Orissa for two tetms from 1980 
to 1989, mostly under J. B. Patnaik, 
had become extremely unpopular and 
the Janata Dal had made corruption a 
campaign plank in the 1990 election. 
This. had paid rich dividends — in the 


'147-member House, the Congress(I) 


won just 10 seats. The Janata Dal 
Government had then started investi- 
gations against Janaki, other former 
Ministers and several officials accused 
of colluding with them. Charge-sheets 
were also issued. After the Act received 
the President’s assent and the court 
was sect up at Cuttack with Justice 
Arajit Pasayat of the High Court in the 
chair, the cases were transferred to it. 
An Authorised Officer was appointed. 
But the Act was challenged by some of 
the accused Congress(I) men through 
two batches of writ petitions in the 
High Court; the matter later went to 
the Supreme Court. 

One batch of petitions claimed that it 


violated the principle of equality guar- 4 


anteed under Article 14 of the 
Constitution, since its preamble spoke 
of people who had held high public or 
political offices “during the last ten 
years” accumulating wealth by corrupt 
means. Since this period matched the 
Congress(I) rule of 1980-89, they said, 
it was aimed not against corrupt people 
in high places in general but against the 
Janata Dal’s political opponents specif- 
ically. The court ruled that the pream- 
ble had merely set forth conditions 
apparently prevailing in the last 10 
years that had necessitated the Act in 
the Government’s view. It did not limit 
the Act’s operation solely to “the per- 
sons of 1980-89”. Hence, Article 14 
had not been violated. 

But the court concurred with anoth- 
er point made by counsel for. the 
accused Ministers — that the law had 
left room for the Government to 
refrain from prosecuting individuals of 
its choice under its provisions, though 
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there might be prima facie evidence of 
guilt. This part of the Act was ordered 
to be removed. Incidentally, there was 
a general impression that one Minister 
of Janaki’s team, who later served in 
the Railway Ministry, had been spared 
because of his personal rapport with 
Chief Minister Biju Patnaik. 

The other batch of petitions chal- 
lenged the provision for confiscation of 
property before the trial of the main 
case. The High 
Court ruled that the 
Authorised Officer, 
because of his rank, 
was to be appointed 
by the High Court 
and not the State 
Government. More 
important, it held 
that by requiring the 
accused to prove that 
the disputed proper- 
ty had been acquired 
by legal means, and 
exempting the 
Government from 
the burden of prov- 
ing guilt, mockery 
had been made of 
the principles of fair- 
ness. The established 
principles of criminal 
law in India, it was 
pointed out, placed 
the burden of proving guilt on the 
prosecution side. The court had gone 
on to suggest several modifications in 
the Act, especially in the part dealing 
with confiscation. 

Instead of waiting for the outcome in 
the Supreme Court, however, the 
Government chose to do away with the 
Act altogether. The Janata Dal, the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
and the CPI have urged President S. 
D. Sharma to see that the repeal Bill 
does not become an Act, for which 
assents are required from him and the 
State Governor. 

The Orissa Government maintains 
that the law was draconian and had 
served little purpose. J. B. Patnaik told 
Frontline it was a matter of political 
vendetta against him and his partymen. 
He claimed that certain legal luminar- 
ies, such as V. R. Krishna Iyer, Y. V. 
Chandrachud, Chennappa Reddy and 
K. Jagannathan, had been consulted on 
the issue before the decision was taken 
to repeal it. An authoritative source in 
the Government, however, said the 
jurists had found only the confiscation 
part to be draconian, and had recom- 
mended its repeal, giving a clean chit 
to the rest of the Bill. 

The court was also a waste of 
money, the Chief Minister said. While 
the total value of property allegedly 
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Former Chief Minister Biju 
Patnaik... fighting back. 


yh neha tele ban! sce AGAR 
acquired by 21 accused was Rs. 1.21 
crore, Rs. 75 lakh had already been 
spent by the State Government on the 
court and its proceedings “without any 
results”, [aw Minister Raghunath 
Patnaik said the court had disposed of 
only two cases because the judge had 
to hear the Special Court suits in addi- 
tion to his share of High Court cases. 

To show that the Government has 
no intention of shielding the guilty as 
the Opposition par- 
tics were claiming, it 
is being said that 
pending cases are not 
being withdrawn but 
are merely being 
transferred to two 
vigilance courts in 
Bhubaneswar and 
Sambalpur, to which 
a third one may be 
added. A senior gov- 
ernment source said 
the cases are likely to 
be heard by this new 
court, in which a 
senior sessions judge 
‘is to be appointed. 

This, however, has 
left many  unim- 
pressed, Sessions 
judges normally 
require the State 
Government’s 
endorsement in order to be considered 
for appointment to the High Court and 
this may cramp the style of some indi- 
viduals. In a letter to the Chief 
Minister, Biswabhushan Harichandan, 
former Janata Dal Minister and now 
president of the State Samajwadi 
Janata Party (SJP), has pointed out that 
under existing law such a court can be 
chaired by even a retired assistant ses- 
sions judge (also known as sub-judge). 
Harichandan demanded to know 
whether it was not more appropriate to 
try Ministers, “who are armed with all 
the executive powers of the state and 
wield enormous influence”, in the 
court of a sitting High Court judge. 
The question is perhaps superfluous. 
In Orissa, politicians have for decades 
played politics with justice. 

There have been many ‘high-level 
enquiries’ by agencies such as the 
Central Bureau of Investigation and 
commissions headed by retired High 
Court and Supreme Court judges 
against Ministers, including Chief 
Ministers such as Biju Patnaik (for his 
actions while holding this office in the 
1960s), Biren Mitra, Sadasiv ‘Tripathy 
and Harekrushna Mahatab. All this has 
been of no avail because the probes 
have been ordered as weapons in the 
political arena and the findings have 
been thrown into the dustbin whenever 
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political expediency demanded it. At 
times the enquiring judges have even 
been accused of being sympathetic to 
the accused. 

A recent case which smacked of poli- 
tics was the abolition of the watchdog 
body of Lok Pal by Chief Minister Biju 
Patnaik in July 1992. ‘Whe Lok Pal had 
the power to recommend action 
against Ministers and officials and 
cases against some Ministers were 
pending before him. ‘The same 
Government had taken pains to set up 
a Special Court through an important 
piece of legislation and was -prosecut- 
ing its political rivals in it. Orissa, inci- 
dentally, was the first to pass the Lok 
Pal Act in 1970; it received the- 
President’s assent in 1971. ‘The first 
appointment was made in 1982. ‘The 
last Lok Pal, Justice S. K. Ray, was- 
appointed in 1989 when J. B. Patnaik’s 
Congress(I) Ministry was in power. 

J. B. Patnaik now claims to have 
revived the office, but no appointment 
is known to have been’ made. 
Meanwhile, his Government has 
brought vigilance charges against Biju 
Patnaik, Nalinikanta Mohanty and 
some officials. Mohanty was Urban 
Development Minister under Biju dur- 
ing his term in office from 1990 to 
early this year. 

While declining to furnish copies of 
the charge-sheets (though the Chief 
Minister told Frontline they were “pub- 
lic documents’),:a senior vigilance offi- 
cial said two cases against the former 
Chief Minister pertained to the granti- 
ng of certain concessions to Ballarpur 
Industries which had caused a loss of 
over Rs.7 crore to the State exchequer. 
The case against Mohanty pertained to 
an agreement for the construction of a 
multi-crore-rupee building project in 
Bhubaneswar. An investigation is also 
on into the Janata Dal Government’s 
decision to nationalise the mohua 
(country liquor) trade in the tribal belt, 
which had apparently caused a loss of 
Rs.30 crore to the exchequer. 

Press reports quote Biju as having 
claimed that without the concessions, 
two sick paper mills could not have 
been sold to Ballarpur Industries and a 
large number of jobs could not have 
been saved. As for the building deal, he 
is quoted as having stated that Deputy 
Chief Minister Basanta Biswal himself 
had given it a clean chit. 

Whatever the investigations reveal — 
and J. B. Patnaik has said that more 
cases may be up his sleeve — the 
Government will retain its credibility 
only if it shows as much zest in probing 
charges against its own Ministers and 
Officials as it is likely to show in the 
cases against the Janata Dal Ministers 
and officials accused of collusion. i 
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arming women in the name of tribal custom? 


_T.K. RAJALAKSHMI 
in New Delhi 


Cee tae versus the Constitution. 
The debate has emerged with 
renewed force over the Arunachal 
Pradesh (Protection of Customary 
Laws and Social Practices) Bill. 
Awaiting presidential assent, it seeks to 
codify tribal customs without eliminat- 
ing some regressive features, especially 
those which undermine the status of 
women. Passed last November without 
consultation or debate in the 
Assembly, the legislation has set vari- 
ous women’s groups against the 
Arunachal Pradesh Government. 

The Bill seeks to extend the protec- 
tion of law to all existing practices of 
indigenous communities, irtespective 
of whether these are in consonance 
with basic norms of justice and equali- 
ty. The operative portion states: “All 
indigenous people of the State of 
Arunachal Pradesh shail have the right 
(i) to follow, perform, observe, reli- 
gious or social and cultural practices 
and rights, heritage, etc; (ii) to practise, 
observe, obey customary laws and pro- 
cedure; (ili) to the administration of 
civil and criminal justice involving 
decisions according to indigenous cus- 
tomary law to which the parties belong 
and (iv) to ownership and transfer of 
land.” Further, “No law made by the 
State of Arunachal Pradesh shail affect 
the provisions of this section unless the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Arunachal Pradesh so decides.” 

Here, customary or social and cul- 
tural practices mean such _ beliefs, 
indigenous practices and _ rights, 
including those deriving from the own- 
ership of land, as have been practised 
and sanctioned by the indigenous com- 
munities from the time they have been 
known. 

Within the’ statement of objects and 
reasons, the Bill provides for the pro- 
tection of the customary rights, laws 
and social and cultural practices fol- 
lowed and practised by the tribal com- 
munities. Interestingly, while ‘the 
Working Group on Tribes for the 
Seventh Five Year Plan had suggested 
that a “documentation of customs and 
traditions” be done instead of promot- 
ing customary laws, the same group in 


the Eighth Plan insisted on the codifi- 
cation of customs. 

The matter was raised in New Delhi 
at a meeting of seven national women’s 
organisations along with the Arunachal 
Pradesh women’s groups. A resolution 
was adopted on August 8 terming the 
Bill undemocratic, unconstitutional 
and anti-women. The groups request- 
ed the President not to clear the Bill in 
its present form and urged the 
National Commission for Women to 
support in-depth studies by — the 
Arunachal organisations on the opera- 
tional part of the customs. They 
demanded that the cystomary practices 
be properly studied to distinguish 
between those which are progressive 


The Arunachal 
Pradesh (Protection of 
Customary Laws and 
social Practices) Bill 
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and those which erode women’s status. 

The protest, incidentally, is not 
against customary tribal practices but 
against the tacit endorsement of fea- 
tures such as polygamy, child marriage 
and sexual slavery. There are several 
instances where educated women who 
protested against polygamy in their 
own lives were told that a bride price 
had been paid for them and they could 
hence not “just get out of the mar- 
rlage”’. 

The women’s organisations’ anxiety 
over this codification is similar to the 
concern expressed over the uniform 
civil code issue. As in the larger debate 
on the civil code, they argue that the 
various communities should be take 
into confidence and a debate initiated 
on the positive and negative features of 
customary practices, before legislation 


is introduced. 

The Arunachal women have been 
waging this battle for three years. It 
was in 1992 that a memorandum was 
submitted to the Governor expressing 
concern over domestic violence, 
increasing divorce rates, sexual slavery, 
forced marriages, molestation, kidnap- 
ping, rape and dowry-related violence. 
Increasing income gaps between tribal 
ip have also been reported. One 

allout has been the introduction of the 

dowry system among the better-off 
families. “Tribal society in its unpollut- 
ed state is a classless one but recent 
economic and political developments 
have changed the situation,” says 
Jarjum Ete, secretary-general of the 
Arunachal Pradesh Women’s Welfare 
Society; 4 non-political voluftafy 
ofpariisation. 

The extent of polygatious marriages 
is such that there are instances of men 
with 10 wives. Historically, polygamy 
was accepted (it still has customary 
sanction) as the wife was seen as an 
extra tilling hand. Senior government 
officers have been known to indulge in 
this, claim the women’s groups. Along 
with polygamy exists divorce. An easy- 
to-get bride system, with parents will- 
ing to give away daughters for a bride 
price, has prompted men to shun older 
wives for younger ones. 

The memorandum to the Governor 
also highlighted the rampant malaises 
of child marriages and forced mar- 
riages. In recent times instances of 
rape, molestation and kidnapping have 
been reported, trends once perceived 
as alien to the tribal way of life. “The 
new video culture with burgeoning 
numbers of video parlours showing 
uncensored films in even remote parts 


. of the State has made its contribution,” 


says the memorandum. Similarly, the 
world’s oldest profession has made 
inroads into Arunachal townships — a 
phenomenon, the women’s groups 
argue, which did not exist here earlier. 
As for decision-making, women have 
no property rights, have no role in vil- 
lage councils and in the event of any 
marital problems, the village councils 
put the onus on the women. The vil- 
lage councils spend much of. their 
effort in settling marital disputes, and 
women come to them only as witnesses 
or as victims. “The Governor said he 
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was for us but he also said whatever the 
Government said had to be done,” 
says Jarjum. 

The women’s representatives said 
the Gegong Apang-led 
Government has always had a con- 
frontationist. attitude towards _ their 
organisations. “Whenever we talked to 
bureaucrats or MILAs about forming a 
State commission for women, we were 
seen as a political force and assumed to 
have political ambitions,” says Jarjum. 
‘They were kept out of the debate on 
the legislation and had to hunt for a 
copy of the Bill. As Jarjum puts it, “We 
are not against customary laws per se, 
but want more accommodation for 
women within them to develop their 
potential.” 

On October 10, 1994, at a two-day 
State conference, the Arunachal 
Pradesh Women’s Welfare Society 
appealed for a codification of custom- 
ary law in a modified and updated 
form. Chief Minister Apang, who was 
the chief guest, denied that there was 
any rape, molestation or any other 
form of oppression or deprivation of 
women in the State, says Jarjum. 

On November 3, it was reported that 
the Chief Minister planned to move a 
Bill to codify customary law. “We 
learnt from some MLAs that a meeting 
had been called by the Chief Minister 
on November 3, where they were 
clearly told no debate or discussion 
would take place on the Bill,” said 
Jarjum. Since Assembly elections were 
to be held in January, the move was 
seen as a populist one — dangling the 
‘custom’ carrot before the electorate. 

Several MLAs expressed their ‘help- 
lessness’, as the Bill had been moved 
by none other than the Chief Minister 
himself. One MLA admitted to Jarjum 
he was not confident of getting the 
party ticket and had therefore agreed 
to put a dissent note on the Bill on 
record. 

“Women have never been in support 
of child marriages, polygamy or 
divorce,” says Jarjum. Narrating the 
experience of a friend — a doctor — 
whose husband — a senior government 
official — married again, Jarjum said the 
man would not let the first wife go as a 
bride price had been paid for her. “His 
family insisted that she belonged to 
them and no amount of arbitration 
between the parties could make him 
see her point of view.” Finally, on 
November 2, 1992, the District 
Magistrate gave an ex-parte decision 
that “a bride is treated as a commodity 
and property and hence cannot be 
party to any decision”. 

Professor of Anthropology and 
National Fellow at the Delhi-based 
Centre for the Study of Developing 
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Socicties B. K. Roy Burman feels that 
the “baby should not be thrown away 
with the bath water”, with reference to 
the right to property clause that the 
customary law secks to protect. A fre- 
quent visitor to the North-East, 
Burman has been studying tribal cus- 
toms for 35 years. 

He feels the Bill has a “pragmatic 
dimension relating to protection of 
property which helps in women’s sur- 
vival and control over resources”. [In 
support of this, Burman says there has” 
been large-scale sale of timber, land 
and forest products by influential per- 
sons in the community. There have 
been instances where the Government 
itself has consented to such acquisi- 
tions and sale, he says. “Codification 
of custom should not be done as com- 
munities are adapting in different 
ways. What should be adapted — the 
dying past or the emerging new — is a 
difficult question,” says Burman. In his 
opinion, activists should constantly 
monitor the effects of a particular 
changing practice. 


There is a need to 
examine “custom and 
tradition” especially 
when it infringes 

on the rights of any 
section of the 
community. In the 
guise of protecting 
tribal identities, the 
Bill accords the 
sanction of law to 
gender inequality. 
PTR Pe EE) 


Legal experts have described the Bill 
as unconstitutional and anti-democrat- 
ic. According to civil rights activist and 
Supreme Court advocate Nandita 
Haksar, a high-level committee set up 
to look into the application of panchay- 
ati raj in the State had instead adopted 
a resolution that legislation on protec- 
tion of customary practices should be 
introduced. “Unlike in Nagaland and 
Mizoram, Arunachal customs are not 
constitutionally protected under 
Articles 371A and 371G of the Indian 
Constitution. It is a fraud not only on 
women but on those who want cus- 
tomary law as well. It tries to take the 
form of Articles 371A and 371G which 
lay down that Acts of Parliament shall 
not apply to Nagaland or Mizoram 
unless so decided by their repective 
legislatures,” she says. 

Some aspects of the Bill have been 
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supported. Clause 2 provides for the 
protection of the right of the tribals to 
transfer land with its resources and 
properties. “What is wrong is that cus- 
tomary law does not recognise the right 
of people to evolve, change and devel- 
op it. If this is codified, then all anti- 
women practices would be codified 
too,” says Haksar. 

The fear is not unfounded as many 
communities in the North-East have 
codified their customs, most of the 
time without consultations. As a result, 
most of them have been inimical to the 
interests of women. 

Tiplut. Nongbri, Professor of 
Sociology at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, also observes that tribal 
women are gradually losing their rights 
under various traditional institutional 
arrangements. Among the Khasis and 
Garos of Meghalaya there is an 
attempt to change the descent struc- 
ture from matriliny to patriliny, she 
says. There is a feeling that the system, 
originally matrilineal where the proper- 
ty passes from mother to the daughter, 
is ill adjusted for economic growth. 
Though the property is owned by the 
womenfolk, it is the mother’s brother 
who controls and manages the same. A 
structural contradiction exists between 
the place of residence of the uncle and 
his line of authority, says Nongbri. ‘The 
uncle lives with his wife and children 
over whom he has little control but 
exercises authority on a niece who 
stays elsewhere. “It is a move to con- 
solidate their position rather than a 
case for economic development,” she 
concludes. . 

Customary Khasi law does not give 
women representation in village and 
district councils, or even the right to 
dissent. No marriages are registered 
and as a consequence, divorce is fre- 
quent, and the entire burden of looking 
after the children falls on the women. If 
women have freedom in tribal soci- 
eties, then they are encumbered with 
great responsibilities too, says 
Nongbri. A move to survey the land 
for land reforms was resisted and 
instead of codification of land, the cus- 
tomary laws were codified by the 
Government, says Nongbri. 

While respecting the autonomy the 
Constitution grants to the protection of 
customs of the tribal population, there 
is a need to examine critically “custom 
tradition” especially when it 
infringes on the economic, political 
and democratic rights of any section of 
the community. The recent legislation 
in Arunachal Pradesh fails dismally in 
this regard. In the guise of protecting 
tribal identities, it accords the sanction 
of law to a situation of rampant gender 
inequality. Hf 
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alternative rural tech. 


By Rajlv Shah 
The Times of India News Service 
AHMEDABAD, September 1. 

1D espite its long-standing tradi- 

tion of voluntary work, Gujarat 
is fast beginning to be influenced by 
the mainstream national tendency of 
non-governmental organisations 
(NGO) to move away from grassroots 
mobilisation.. 

Though the state can boast of hav- 
ing the highest number of “genuine” 
NGOs — one estimate puts the fig- 
ure at about 1,000 — there Is a clear 
shift towards rejecting the liberal so- 
cial agenda and embracing the ten- 
dency to professionally manage what 
are referred to as alternative rural 
technologies. 

In fact, there has been a clear 
“NGOisation"” of voluntary action. 
Gujarat’s predominant NGOs, whe- 
ther elite ones like the Aga Khan Rur- 
al Support Programme or small bod- 


iés that provide technical help like’ 


the Development Support Centre or 
Janvikas, are today involved in imple- 
menting non-governmental,” for- 
eign-funded, alternative develop- 
mental solutions. ; 


In fact, according to an estimate of: cial groups are extremely powerful. ; ges are “no-source.” Pravah opposes. 
Itis advisable therefore to workinso- } foreign “help” for centralised pipe-; 
gional office of the Council for the~. cjally homogeneous villages so that {line schemes, with the stress on de- . 


the Ahmedabad- based Western .re: 


Advancement of People’s Action in 
Rural Technologies (CAPART), not 
more than five per cent of the NGOs 
are involved in human rights issues. 
Some of the more prominent ones 
are Disha, Navsarjan and Setu, all of 
whom work with local grassroots trl- 
bal and Dalit organisations. How- 
ever, their base is confined to several 
villages in two or three districts. 


has so far made that their mobilising 
plank. 

Forelgn-funding “agencies that 
generally set developmental agendas 


for most NGOs ijn Gujarat have noted. 


this factor. Oxfam's 1990 report for 
the western region says that most 
NGOs supported by it have ne- 


glected “notably Harlijans and land- | 


less in caste Hindu areas” and have 
failed to address ‘‘sensitive social is- 
sues central to the prevailing in- 
equality and polarisation.” The main 
reason being perhaps that the cost of 
getting involved in social conflicts 
might be far greater than what Oxfam 
can sustain. The tendency | is to work 


in tribal areas which are ‘socially | 


homogeneous.” However, it be- 
lieves,. this is conducive to the 
“small-group approach” which ithas | 
constantly advocated. ' 

Thijs de la Court, a Dutch ecolo- 
gist researching the land-use pattern 
of Saurashtra under an Indo-Dutch 
programme, while recognising that ‘ 


“rural society is extremely explolta- < sations, ‘is a step towards this. An- 
_tive,’’ says, “‘It is over-pretentious to .. other. body, Pravah,.. formed’ with 


suggest that NGOs can empower : 
weaker sections. It is no more thana 
salesman’'s trick. The dominating so- 


conflicts do not arise.” 


The main foreign agencies finan-» convener, Nafisa Barot, has success- 


cing Gujarat's NGOs — Ford Foun- 
dation, Hivos and Novib of the Neth- 
-erlands, German EZE, Austrian CAA,, 
Swiss Ald Abroad and Oxfam rama | 
follow this approach, ' 

Foreign funding has Its own ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. There Is 
an opinion among Gujarat NGOs that °' 


There are also some women’s organi-™ outside funds help NGOs work inde- 


sations such as the Ahmedabad Wo:* 
men's Action Group and the Shakti’ 


_Mahila Sangathan that exclusively, © 


take up poor women's social issues, 
but their influence is limited toa few 
slums of Ahmedabad where nearly 40 
per cent of the city’s population lives. 

The biggest women's NGO, the 
Self-Employed Women’s Association 


(SEWA), which virtually works as the | 


poor working women's unlon, how- 
ever, believes that taking up social |s- 
sues in isolation would not help em- 
powerment. Social empowerment 
follows spontaneously from eco- 
nomic empowerment, believes Ela 
Bhatt, the SEWA chlef. Ina state with 
the maximum number of TADA 
cases, none of the prominent NGOs 


-pendently of the government and 
jthat the-bogey of foreign Interference . 
Is political. But there Is alsoa general : 
recognition that If an NGO wants : 


money, it must choose softer options , 


like gender, environment and water- 
shed development. One must be In 
tune with current International’ 
thinking. If one works with health, 
one must know that the thinking has 
changed from infant mortality In the 
. 1980s to emergency maternity care to 
the current emphasis on sexually 
transmittable diseases. And, thls ata 
time when Gujarat’s main requlre- 
ment is primary health care. 

Also, their interference In the de- 
velopmental activities of the NGOs 
sometimes results from their total 


{ evolve independent developmental 


..ward sections. The recent network- 
+ Ing of NGOs with the formation of ‘}; 


. vesting in the highly saline Bhal re-. 


. men’s empowerment in rural Ahme- 
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yi 4 
pare ee 
misunderstanding tal ihe ae situa-: 
’, Hon. A typical case in point is the way; 
‘World Bank experts began taking up 
the cause of the tribal oustees of the : 
Narmada project. Hugh” Brody, ‘a. 
member of the international, review . 
mission on Narmada, called tribals ,i 
‘ aborigines on the basis of his work: 3 
with the Eskimos. The Canadian an- i 
thropologist who worked on issues; 
of displacement as a result of the : 
Alaska pipeline project failed to rea-* § 
ise that Gujarat tribals are different. : ‘a 
‘Tribals have traditionally been culti- ! 
vators in Gujarat and they would not - |” 
. be against mented yt ifitwas prop- |! 


_ erly implemente ey kt aie A Lak 
P Se 


Despite limitations imposed by 
foreign funding, efforts are-on to. |: 


‘agendas In a way that ground-level ¢ 
: work might help the socially back-:} 


s Janpath, an apex body of 111 organi-, 


- 40-odd NGOs, Is working to provide. 
alternative drinking water sources to 
rural Gujarat whose 40 per cent villa- 


‘ veloping traditional sources. Its co- 


‘fully built a* dozen plastic-lined 
. ponds on the basis of rainwater har- ° 


gion. Managed by Mahila Mandals, . 
. the ponds are typical instances of wo- 


eaves and Bhavnagar districts. , Netewre 


“That CAPART has blacklisted only 
"12 Gujarat NGOs, mainly “‘on techni- 
cal grounds,” out of a total of 700 in 
the country, Itself shows that the pro- 
‘spects for their development are 
bright. Yet, with industrialists be- 
coming less philanthropic, whether 
the NGOs would be able to come off 
the foreign-funding stigma Is diffi- 
cult to say. , ge OR OG A 
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\Vieeting renewed threa 
‘communal peace in U.P 


i. 


~ Act to prosecute those 


HE organisations representing Hindu re- 
; surgence have restarted the orchestrated 
process of teaching Muslims a lesson for 
their supposed historical sins. What they are 
currently engaged in at Kashi and Mathura 
must be viewed in the context of their avowed 
aim declared soon after their ‘success’ in Ayod- 
hya. Swami Sakshi Maharaj, M.P. (BJP) from 
Mathura, in an interview to The Hindustan Times 
(Jan 24, 1993) said: “Ayodhya was the test case 
when the Muslims did not agree to our terms 
took it forcefully. Today, there 
and if the Muslims do not un- 
derstand, honour and accept this, then ..... we 
will do in Mathura and Kashi what we did in 
Ayodhya.” He admitted with a sense of pride 
that they demolished the Babri Masjid. In a simi- 
lar vein was the declaration made by Swami 
Vam Dev, President of Ram Janmabhoomi Nayas 
Manch that Mathura‘and Kashi were very much 
on their agenda (The Hindustan Times Jan. 29, 
1993). an 
It is well that effective measures were taken by 
the Government of Uttar Pradesh and the Centre 
which sent the message that the rule of law, 
would not be allowed to be undermined. It was 
reassuring to minorities to note that tne Minis- 
ter for Internal Security, Mr. Rajesh Pilot, re- 
called his duty to uphold the specially enacted 


(in Ayodhya) we 
is a Hindu wave 


| law providing protection to all places of worship 


as they existed on August 15, 1947, But it needs 
to be noted that during the last two and a half 
years not a single case has been filed under this 
like Sri Sakshi Maharaj 


~ who have all along been threatening to change 


~* Those in power may 
i, to go beyond selective 


» that the debacle of December 6, 1992 at Ayod- 
' bya not only exposed the sinister designs of : 
» communal forces but 


the status of the mosques at Kashi and Mathura. 
not consider it their duty 
fire fighting, but enlight- 
_€ned citizens and voluntary groups must realise 


it more glaringly exposed 


» the fragile and unreliable State system of law- 
' enforcement from political executive Policy di- 
' rection through the administration and the se- 
| curity forces to the judicial process, 


‘ 


The system of rule of law is again on trial in 


' the State of Uttar Pradesh. It requires firm in- 


' stitutional measures to 


ensure on a permanent 
basis, the safety of life, property and religious 
places of periodically threatened - vulnerable 


; groups. All political parties and voluntary orga- 


~ nisations committed 


_ taken in this direction all these years. On the one, 
hand, studies reveal communal biases of signif- 
_ icant sections of the civil servants 


AE Oe. 


, the machinery who 


to the rule of law and those 
who are tendering apology to Muslims on Ayod- 
hya under political compulsions must awaken 
themselves to the reality that no steps have been. 


and the police, 
(as recently testified by Praful Bidwai and V. N. 
Rai) and on the other hand the whole district 
and police machinery functions not to impar- 
tially enforce law but to implement the Govern- 
ment’s policies which are based on cynical 
calculations in terms of power. Those officers in 
are upright are made sub- 


, Servient by the carrot and stick method employ- 


ed by their political masters, 


In view of this, reform and reorganisation of 
the police and district administrative system 
must be undertaken without delay to ensure 
their independent and impartial functioning 


and accountability to law, By implementing the. 


- Dharam Vira National Police Commission's rec- 
'» ommendation to make the police function under 
' Statutory security commissions in each State, a 


significant step will be taken in this direction, 
Impartiality and effectiveness in law-enforce- 


ment also requires: (a) adequate presence of mi~; 
norities at all levels and all wings of police forces, 
(b) orientation — training programme to re-' 
move prejudices against Muslims and other mi-! 
norities in the minds of ‘law-enforcement 
personnel (c) positive human rights education’ 
programme for them and (d) training in the 
proper use of force especially deadly weapons for) 
mob control. este 4y}y mae Bh mht 
_ Crisis Management should not be confined to 
heavy deployment of security forces at the! 
Mathura and Kashi shrines. Such police bando~ 
bast is generally organised a la the Raj, which on! 
occasions becomes counterproductive. If instead 
of allowing the situation to reach the crisis 
point, all hate-mongers are brought to book un- 
der applicable laws, the message will be effec- 
tively communicated — that political. and 
administrative authority mean business, 

When the cauldron starts boiling, bandobast 
becomes unavoidable; but let this be done hu- 
manely and imaginatively. The way State forces 
were employed in 1990 by the Mulayam Singh 
Government of U.P. for weeks before the Shila- 
nyas, appeared to present a scenario of war 
against enemies, which helped the Hindutva 


brigade galvanise people for the ‘cause’. 
most important component of impartial and ef- 


the State so desired, 


| voluntary 
a significant role. People of all 


td 


in law and in the adiinistratiy.. 
institutions. ° aden 


Muslim community leaders would do well to 
restrain from Organising any march or rally, like 
the One proposed by Students and non-teachin 
Staff of the Aligarh Muslim University, which 
will aggravate the situation, They should con- 
linue making common cause with secular dem- 
acini forces _an demand impartial 
‘aW-enforcement. Chey May also attempt build- 
‘ng-up better inter-community relations jn the 
socio-cultural domain which Space is not vet 

ominated by aggressive Hindutva, Voluntar 
Offer by Muslims, for example, not to slaughter 


Cow, is One such issue whic +a 
or > hich mau faci ae 
munal amity, ¥ "facilitate com- 


Iqbal R. Ansari 
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'M.P. Panchayati Raj system a failure? 


From Our Staff Correspondent 


Eis BHOPAL, Aug. 18. 
A year after the establishment of the three-tier 
;Panchayati Raj system in Madhya Pradesh, the 
State Government has claimed that under the 
,new dispensation, extensive powers have been 
delegated to the panchayats. 
“ However, despite the tall claims, the Govern- 
-ment is finding itself in the dock as leaders cut- 


‘ting across party lines have described the system ° 


as an “utter failure’. 


- The Working President of the rebel Congress, 

Mr. Arjun Singh, has lashed out at the non- 

performance of the panchayats in Madhya Pra- 

desh on several occasions. Prominent State Bha- 
iratiya Janata party leaders have also criticised 
the State Government repeatedly for its “‘failure”’ 
“to mobilise adequate resources and manpower 
Efor efficient working of the panchayats. 


#§ The failure on the part of the Government to 
j ensure that powers are uniformly distributed 
among the elected panchayats was raised as a 
major issue at a two-day brainstorming conven- 
| tion of women convened here on August 17-18 
by the Government for framing the women’s 
policy. The discontent over the working of the 
panchayats is an issue which has also figured 
prominently at the Congress Legislature Party 
| meetings. The performance of the elected pan- 
| chayats has even come up as a matter of serious 
’ concern at the State Cabinet meetings. 


Fears come true 


At the district panchayat level, the manner in 
which some Collectors tried to trample on the 
} authority of the district panchayats was demon- 
strated in clear terms by the Congress MLA from 

Chandla, in Chattarpur district, Mr. Satyavrat 
| Chaturvedi. He explained to the State Assembly 
| during the last budget session how the Chattar- 

pur Collector had acted beyond his powers and, 
throwing all procedures to the winds, super- 
ceded the duly elected standing committees of 
the district panchayat. 
When contacted, Mr. Chaturvedi said that the 
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Panchayat to g 


From Our Special Correspondent 


THIRUVANANTHAPURAM, Aug. 14. 

The Kerala Government proposes to hand 
over power to the panchayati raj institutions on 
Gandhi Jayanthi day on October 2. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Antony, who 
announced this in a broadcast he made over the 
Thiruvananthapuram station of the AIR on the 
eve of Independence day today, said that the 
people would not have to come over to the Secre- 
tariat or to the district headquarters to get their 
things done thereafter. 

He expressed the hope that the people would 
wholeheartedly welcome the measures being 
taken by the Government to translate into real- 
ity Mahatma Gandhi's dream of devolution of 
power. 

He said forces inimical to India’s progress 
were trying to sow the seeds of discontent in the 
country. He stressed the need for constant vigi- 
lance against breakaway moves aimed at wreck- 
ing the unity and integrity of the country. 


Chief Minister, Mr. Digvijay Singh, had been 
cautioned about the “‘planned attempts which 
were likely to be made by the bureaucracy to 
undermine the powers of the elected pan- 
chayats."’ Now, one year after the delegation of 
powers to the panchayats, one can see that these 
doubts have proved right, he added. 

Investigations have further revealed that the 
working of the panchayats has been derailed 
due to the dearth of panchayat secretaries. At 
present, one person has been given the charge of 
four or five panchayats and under the circum- 
stances, according to another Congress MLA, 
the panchayat secretary. manages to abscond 
from all the panchayats. 

He said that the panchayats have been given 
the powers to take up development works cost- 
ing up to Rs. 1 lakh. But the funds are never 
there. According to available information, the 
State Government has not been able to channel- 
ise adequate funds beyond what it receives from 
the Centre through instalments for implement- 
ing the Jawahar Rozgar Yojna or the assured 
employment programme even after setting up 
the State Finance Commission. In the process, 
most panchayats have received only about a 
fourth of the targetted funds. 


Janapad panchayats 


In Janapad panchayats, there is a general 
complaint that the chief executive officers, who 
are of the SDO rank, do not ‘bother’ about the 
janapad chairmen, but obey the district collec- 
tors since they come under their direct adminis- 
trative control. As an example, a Congress MLA 
cited an instance when despite Government or- 
ders that appointments under the Rajiv Gandhi 
Universal Education Mission as well as recruit- 
ment of teachers and ‘“‘anganwadi’’ workers 
would be done by the janapad panchayats, these 
were made directly by the CEOs in his Assembly 
constituency and the adjoining areas with the 
approval of the collector. This was mostly being 
done without convening any meeting of the ja- 
napad panchayats. 

Another complaint is that the chairmen of the 


He said that the campaigns of militants, 
breakaway forces and fundamentalists were ee 
pable of influencing the youngsters because bs 
the unemployment and social backwardness ,, 
prevailing among them. . 
The Chief Minister said the mafia lobbies 
which made several crores of rupees from liquor 
and drugs encouraged violence and lawlessness. 


He stressed the need for putting down such fe 
velopments before they got out of hand an 
posed a threat to the integrity and progress of 


the country. 


He said that some isolated incidents which 

_ posed a threat to law and order and communal 

amity of the State had taken place. The differ- 

ences which cropped up between communities 

which had been living together peacefully for 

centuries and were a model to the rest of the 

was 

OL adopted by them over minor issues was 
painful to those who loved the country. 


37 


a matter of concern. The path of , oe 


janapad panchayats do not have vehicles to su- 
pervise the development works at the village 
panchayat levels even after the Chief Minister's 
assurance that instructions would be issued at 
the appropriate level to allow them to use official 
vehicles provided to the blocks. The question’ 
being raised is this: Are the chairmen of the 
janapad panchayats, many of whom are wom- 
en, required to travel on foot to supervise the 
work in a block comprising of 60 to 70 pan 

chayats? 


‘Adhikar diwas’ 


In the face of bitter criticism, the State Gov- 
ernment has decided to observe August 20 as 
“Panchayat Adhikar Diwas.” It was on this day, 
last year, coinciding with the birth anniversary 
of Rajiv Gandhi, that powers were “‘officially del- 
egated” to the 30,922 village panchayats, 459 
janapad panchayats and 45 district panchayats, 
through direct elections conducted under the 
provisions of the Constitution (73rd Amend-— 
ment) Act, 1992. Nien: 

On the occasion, the Government has 
planned to organise ‘gram sabhas” in which 
elected representatives of panchayats and villag- . 
ers would sit together and review the perform- ° 
ance of the panchayats over the last one year. 

Madhya Pradesh became the first State to es-.. 
tablish the three-tier Panchayati Raj system by © 
holding direct elections for the posts of 443,429 
panchas and 9,097 janapad members in May- 
June last year. Of the 443,429 panchas, 64,997 © 
posts are reserved for the scheduled castes, 
132,638 for Scheduled Tribes and 75,410 for 
the backward classes and in every category one- 
third posts are reserved for women. 

Similarly there is reservation for the members - 
of the deprived sections and women in the Jana- | 
pad and district panchayats. In the 45 district — 
panchayats in the State, seven posts of chairmen « 
are reserved for the Scheduled Castes, 13 for the 
Scheduled Tribes and 11 for members of the 
backward communities. Out of the total 45 
posts of district panchayat presidents, 15 are 
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et new powers from Oct. 2) 


The Chief Minister said the all-pervasive cor-- 
ruption was another factor which caused con- . 
cern to the Government. The common man: 
could not enjoy the benefits due to him till it was , 
rooted out. The Government was taking strong + 
measures against corruption. The Government F 
had already taken the decision to set up a vigi- 


. lance commission under a sitting judge of the 


High Court, the Chief Minister said. 5 


Development, he said, was another area in# 
which the Government was concentrating its. 
attention. The desired benefit would be available . 
only if developmental activities were done in a 
| time bound manner. It was for this purpose that 
the Government drew up the 15 point pro-; 
gramme, he said. 
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Cabinet approves new agricultural policy . 


m From Our Special Correspondent 


i. BANGALORE, Aug. 18. 
. The Karnataka Cabinet, which met here to- 
day, approved the draft of a new agricultural 
policy for the State and also mooted the idea of 
formation of an agriculture credit bank. 


- The Cabinet, it is understood, had an indepth 
discussion on the proposals made in the draft 
agriculture policy formulated by a team headed 
by the Agriculture Minister, Mr. C. Byre Gowda, 
and accepted it in toto. The draft recommenda- 
tions have already been placed before both the 
Houses of Legislature. 


The Cabinet set up a Sub-Committee under 
the chairmanship of the Finance Minister to ex- 
amine various proposals contained in the draft 
under broad heads, and suggest ways of imple- 
menting them. 


_ The Ministers for Law, and Cooperation and 
Marketing will be members of the Cabinet Sub- 
Committee. 


.~The Sub-Committee’s recommendations 
would be discussed in the two Houses of Legisla- 
ture and the suggestions made by members 
would also be incorporated in the final report. 


The draft covers a wide spectrum of farming 
on which nearly 80 per cent of the population 
depends in rural areas. The draft inter alia rec- 
ommends that Agriculture be given the status of 
an industry to end the discrimination meted out 
to farming in the sphere of marketing, export, 
research and technology. It also deals with an 


Red_root of tea 


ED root is a destructive disease of tea. It is 

caused by a basidiomycete fungus, Poria 

hypolateritia, which is a root parasite on 

many forest trees. Grevillea robusta (Silver oak), 

_Erythrina lithosperma (dadap), Albizia moluccana, 

Acacia decurrens, Erythrina indica and Tephrosia 

vogelii are highly susceptible to it. The disease 

enters the plantations wherever Poria infected 
-trees were cleared and later planted by tea. 


The fungus is recognised by strands of white 
mycelium occurring on root surfaces. Later 
these strands turn bright red. It is impossible to 
detect it in the early stages as it spreads fast. A 
plant may die within 2-5 years since injection. 


‘Early‘symptoms are reduced growth and yel- 
> lowing of leaves seen at the end of dry weather. 
' Later-the mycelial strarids ‘fuse to form a dark 
| Sheet. In advanced stages, the roots become 
' light and the wood spongy. Generally the dis- 
» ease spreads when the roots come into contact 
_ with the diseased material. 


Control 


— Burn the dead and dying bushes com- 
; pletely. 


action plan for capital investment in agriculture, 
revamping or reorganisation of financial institu- 
tions, reforms in irrigation sector, policy for dry- 
land farming, and agriculture prices and market 
reforms. 


At present there is an Agriculture and Rural 


Development Bank at the State-level to take care © 


of the credit needs of farmers. 


The draft had suggested the formation of a 
Karnataka Agricultural Finance Corporation. 
But the Chief Minister is stated to have mooted 
the idea of forming an Agriculture Credit Bank. 


College admission 


A high-level team headed by the Chief Minis- 
ter left tonight for Delhi to advance Karnataka’s 
case before the Government of India and ap- 
proach the Supreme Court for modification of its 
recent orders relating to admissions in profes- 
sional colleges and the tuition fee for free merit 
seats in medical and dental colleges. 


Mr. Deve Gowda had held discussions last 
night with Ministers and Secretaries concerned 
to finalise the State’s stand. The Cabinet, it is 
understood, was apprised of the State's strategy. 


The Government is seeking the modification 


‘through an application to the Apex Court of the 


stipulation of 15 per cent of the payment seats 
for non-Karnataka students, keeping the NRI 
quota at 5 per cent for engineering colleges and 
enhancing the tuition fee for medical colleges 
from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 20,000. 


Karnataka, it may be mentioned, had pleaded 
for 25 per cent of the seats be left to the manage- 
ments as their quota. The managements have 
submitted a memorandum to the Government 
that it would not be possible to meet the growing ” 
expenditure in ,engineering colleges with the 4, 
NRI quota remaining unchanged. , " 


The State’s plea is that why Karnataka alone + 
should provide 15 per cent seats for non-Karna- 
taka students while similar practice was not 
prevalent in other States. 


The State, it is said, is going to make a forceful. . 
plea for a uniform policy applicable to all States 
while seeking modification of the Apex Court's 
order. The gravamen of the State's argument . 
against tuition fee in medical colleges is that it 
would hit hard poor merit students. ; 

The Chief Minister, the Law Minister, Mr. M. C. ¥. 
Nanaiah and the official team is scheduled to 
hold discussions with the Union Law Minister 
and concerned offices of the Government of In- | 
dia. Pm | 

The State Government would point out that | 
the Centre had taken six weeks for placing its | 
proposals before the Supreme Court and press 
for doing so. wake 


Meanwhile, the process admission would con- 
tinue in the State. Mr. Nanaiah said they had to 
take action as per the Supreme Court's order. If 
these plea for modification were accepted suit- | 
able changes could be incorporated, he added. © 
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— Punch 30 cm deep holes at an espacement 
of one feet in the cleared area. 


— Pour 8 ml of metham sodium, a soil fumi- 
gant, per hole, fill with soil and water it lightly. 


' The ideal pertod for soil treatment is April, 
May or October when the soil is not hard and 
holes can be punched easily. 


If the fumigant is not available, phytosanitary 
measures can be undertaken to check the dis- 
ease. This is accomplished by digging a 120 cm 
x 45 cm wide trench around the affected area by 
including two rows of apparently healthy bush- 
es encircling the dead bushes. While digging the 
trench the excavated soil should be put into the 
diseased patch. Thus the diseased patch is isolat- 
ed from the healthy area. The trench should be 
kept open and clean. Subsequently the affected 
area should be fumigated. 


Replanting in the disease patches may be un- 
dertaken six months after chemical treatment. 
Species of Trichoderma effectively suppress the 
disease. 

R. Premkumar 
UPASI Tea Research Institute, Valparai-642 127 
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Yellow fly on 
Curry leaf 


Besides jumping lice Diaphornia citri (Psy 
dae: Hemiptera) a small yellowish fly, 1.5 to 2 
mm long is a serious pest of curry leaf. It re- 
sembles miniature cicadas. It leaps and jumps 
and its wings are simple with a few veins. They 
appear in swarms and suck the sap from tender 
shoots and infloresence making them stunted 
and distorted. It also attacks citrus. a 

i 

The females lay yellow eggs in September 6n 
leaves, cracks and crevices. Nymphs are flat 
with white waxy filaments which project from 
their abdomen. They undergo five nymphal in- 
stars. They secrete honey dew on the mid ribs 
and petioles of leaf lets and this results in the 
formation of a sooty mould which attracts ants. 


ate ” Perdew @% ' 
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Pruning and burning infested twigs controls 
the pest. Applying compost at 10 t/acre and 
132:22:22 kg nitrogen, P,O,, and K,O helps in 
checking its infestation. 20 ml malathion in 10 
litres of water is to be sprayed in endemic areas 
15 days prior and after harvest. 


M. Manjunatha and K. B. Goud 
UAS, Dharwad-580 0Q5 
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Powdery mildew of teakY 


ella Tectonae requires less humid weather 
and occurs mostly during winter. The fun- 


Pirsctac mildew of teak caused by Uncin- 
gus is persistent in the plantations as dormant 


mycelium inside the bark and becomes active 
during cloudy days with warm weather and low 
humidity. In no time they produce numerous 
conidia which cause secondary infection on the 
new flush. Under shade, in higher elevations, it 
is active throughout the year. 

Being an external parasite, it produces white 
powdery coating on the under surface of the 
leaves which later develop into dark coloured 
cleisto-thecia over the white fungus. Symptoms 
are mainly seen on middle order leaves and it 


results in curling and crinkling. Most of the pho- 
tosynthetic area is necrotised and they fall. In- 
fection can be noticed on tender shoots, later 
they dry off and die-back symptom appears due 


to Stemphylium and phomopsisspecies infection. 
The fungus can be eradicated by spraying the 
plantations during the onset of winter with 0.1 
per cent karathane 25 weight per cent. About 
200-300 litres of solution is required to cover a 
tree. This should be followed by systhane 
(60g/100 litre) spray at the rate of 1-2 litres 
solution per tree at 2-3 weeks interval till sum- 
mer (when temperature shoots above 35°C). 


Shripad Kulkarni 
Secunderabad 


seed pelleting helps 
dry zone afforestation 


seed into a small quantity of inert material 

to produce a globular unit of standard size 
to facilitate precision planting. The essential 
phases of precision planting are isolating seeds 
fue exact placement at a predetermined depth 
and spacing to get uniform coverage at reason- 
able planting speed. Isolating seeds is difficult in 
the case of small irregular seeds. The inert mate- 
rial creates natural water holding capacity and 
provides nutrients to seedlings. 

Advantages of pelleting are: 

_ — Incorporation of fertilizers nourishes the 
seedlings. 

— It increases the capacity of aerially sown 
seeds to penetrate standing vegetation. 

— It helps to obtain good distribution and 
better protection for seedlings against fungi or 
insect pests with minimum protectants, thus re- 
ducing environmental pollution, 

— The pellets can be coloured so that. birds 


< TEED pelleting is the process of enclosing a 


and small animals cannot recognise the seeds. 
— Pelleting changes the shape of small and 
irregular shaped seeds — casuarina, euc. lyptus. 


Pelleting can be done by wetting the seeds 
with adhesives (1 ml of adhesive to 10g of seed) 
— gum, arabica, gelatin, caesin and fevicol. 
They are then rolled in a powder (charcoal 
150g/kg of seed) until each seed is dry. Fungi- 
cides, herbicides, nutrients and biofertilizers can 
be used either singly or in different combination 
as coating materials. Pellets should be dried un- 
der shade and can be stored upto few weeks 
before sowing (pelleted neem seeds can be stored 
for 25 days), 


Now neem seeds with biofertilizers such as 
phosphobacteria and azospirillum are used as 
coating materials. Thus, seed pelleting is useful 
for aerial seeding in inaccessible areas to im- 
prove dry zone afforestation. Application of fer- 
tilizers, fungicides and insecticides in the 
seedling stage involves more cost and risk. Pelle- 
tisation increases germination rate and seedling 
vigour. Areial seeding is not followed for Acacia, 
Eucalyptus, Casuarina and Zizyphus. 


K. Vanangamudi and I. Sekar 
TNAU, Ramanathapuram-623 501 


Azolla for freshwater | 
pisciculture | 


A culture of azolla weed has been found to be 
a good natural feed for pond fishes such as 
carps. This will be supplementary to other for- 
mulated feeds. | 
Azolla, a pterydophyte related to ferns multip- 
ly vegetatively on water surface. It harbours 
blue-green algae or cyanophytes which absorb 
nitrogen, thus forming a source of nitrogen fix- 
ers. It can be grown in small vessels, large ce- 
ment tanks (10’ x 20’ with a depth of upto two 
feet) and small pools under plenty of sunlight. 
Trials indicate that when both azolla and mu-- 
lated feeds are given, fishes feed vigorously on 
fresh azolla. Aquaculturists can feed about 5 kg 
per day to the pond. } 
Experiments were conducted on fishes such as 
surface-feeders (catla), column-feeders (rohu), 
bottom-feeders (mrigal), herbivorous weedeater 
(grassscarp) and omminorous bottom feeders 
(common carp and tilapia). About 25 fish of 
each type were grown in separate cement tanks 
of capacity 200 litres. Of these, grass carp, rohu, 
tilapia and common carp readily fed on azolla 
than catla and mrigal.Many ornamental fishes 
including guppies and mollies, fowls and ducks 
also feed voraciously on azolla. Addition of 
shade-dried powdered azolla to poultry feeds to 
feed broilers and layer-hens prevents bacterial 
and fungal diseases. Fresh azolla is recommend- 
ed for field culture of fishes. Drying azolla with- 
out sunlight runs the risk of fungal growth in, 
the partially wet feed during monsoon. Excess: 
azolla such as rhizobium, azatobacter and azos- 
pirillu can be used as organic fertilizers for pad- 
dy. 
: G. Swamidoss Daniel 
A. Veeriya Vandayar Memorial 
Sri Pushpam College 
Poondi-613 503 


Zinc deficiency in coffee 


Zinc is directly or indirectly required for sever- 
al enzyme systems, auxin and protein synthesis, 


seed production and maturity. Common 
symptoms of zinc deficiency are stunted growth, 
poor tillering, bleached greenish-yellow spots, 
chlorotic band on either side of the midribs and 
rusty spots on leaves in some crops having se- 
vere deficiency. In fruit trees the shoots may fail 
to extend and the small leaves formed may 
bunch together in a rosette type cluster. Under 
very severe stress, shoots may die as the leaves 
crinkle and fall prematurely. 


Generally zinc deficiency is associated with 
coarse sandy soil, alkaline soil, soil with very 
low organic matter, and those soils in hill areas 
or those which have undergone land shaping 
which erodes the zinc-rich top soil. 


Zinc deficiency in coffee lowers the quality of 
berries. This may be the result of extensive top 
soil removal or not following soil conservation 
measures in hills. Again, non-application of bul- 
ky organic manure such as farmyard, compost 
and green manure results in zinc deficiency. 


Spraying of one per cent zinc sulphate during 
pollination of flowers can help overcome the de- 
ficiency. Depending upon the deficiency level, 
the number of sprays can be increased to 2 or 3, 
Zinc chelates also give good results, 


P. Vasudevan and P. Rangasami 


Horticultural Research Station 
TNAU, Yercaud-636 602 
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Favourable response of chilli (right) to micronutrient spray 


Response of chillito 


height hinders the growth and yield of 

Chilli (Capsicum annum L). Yellowing dev- 

italises the plant, by bleaching the chlorophyll 

in tender leaves, arrests floral initiation and 
splits tender pods. : 

The above symptoms are observed generally 


‘during November-January. It is said that mag- 


nesium is essential for chlorophyll synthesis, 
zinc for enzymatic reactions and boron at low 
concentrations induce floral initiation. Iron is 
associated with chlorophyll formation and cyto- 
chrome oxidation. 


In general, farmers apply nitrogen and phos- _ 


photic fertillizers at higher doses in the form of 
urea and diammonium phosphate (DAP). This 


Bacterial control of crop diseases - 


HEMICAI fungicides are costly and envi- 
ronmentally hazardous. For many soil- 
borne diseases, chemicals are also not 
highly successful. These factors favour the use of 
biocontrol agents. Trichoderma viride, a fungal 
antagonist, controls root rot, wilt and damping. 


micronutrients 


°P[ sere in of foliage and stunted plant 


reduces uptake of zinc, iron, boron and copper 
and results in chlorosis. ; 


Field experiments were conducted with a 
composit nutrient spray of zinc sulphate 500g, 
magnesium sulphate 500g, ferrous sulphate 
500g, boric acid 100g along with urea 1000g 
in 100 litres of water. irre 


It was sprayed thrice at 10 days interval at the 
rate of 500 to 750 litres of spray fluid per hec- 
tare depending on plant growth. It was found to 
revitalise the plants. : 


G. Sree Hari, G. Subbi Reddy 
and P. Subba Rami Reddy 


].V.R. Horticultural Research Station 
Malyal-506 101 


after storage. The formulation contains 400 ml 
of bacterial suspension containing 10° cfu/ml in 
one kg of carrier. 

Rice sheath blight: Field trails conducted in 


different parts of Tamil Nadu revealed that P ~ 


fluorescens PF 1 and Pf ALR 1 applied in four 


Crop Disease 
Rice Sheath blight 
Blast 
Tungro 
Redgram Wilt 
Bengalgram Wilt 
Groundnut Root rot 
Banana Wilt 


A new bacterial antagonist, Pseudomonas fluo- 
rescens, has been found to be effective against 
not only soil-borne diseases such as root rot and 


- wilt but also against foliar diseases such as blast 


and sheath blight. 
Powder formulation 

P. fluorescens, the. bacterial antagonist, was 
mass multiplied in a talc base and stored in 
polythene pockets, survived upto eight months 


Pathogen 


Rhizoctonia solani 
Pyricularia oryzae . 
Virus 

Fusarium udum 

F. Oxysporum F. Ciceri 
Sclerotium rolfsii 

F, Oxysporum F. Cubense 


ways, — seed, root, soil and foliar treatments — 
effectively reduced sheath blight. Seed treatment 
at 10 g/kg of seed, root treatment while trans- 
planting at 1.5 kg/ha, soil application at 30 DAT 
at 2.5 kg/ha and foliar spray (1 kg/ha) at boot 
leaf stage and 10 days later reduced sheath 
blight of rice from 16.4 — 19.5% in control to 
4.4 — 7% in treated plot. 


There was an yield increase of above 30% due 


b-0 


Rust fUngUS! 4» ge #4 
on soyabeani:s" °° 


Soyabeans an oilseed crop grown during kha- 
rif season is affected by rust fungus Phakopspora 
pachyrhizi. This fungus also attacks other leg- 
umes such as limabeans, cowpea, moongbean/ 
blackgram, hycinthbean and yamabeans. *~/ 


High relative humidity and a temperature! 
between 10-28 degrees centigrade suits the 
pathogen. Urediospores lead to the out break of 
the disease. fat ae 


Initial symptoms are seen on the lower leaves’ 


«as small brown pustules which lead to’ severe; 
defoliation. 2 a oie : 


The disease can be controlled by spraying 
mancozeb (2.5 g per litre of water), tridemorph’ 
(0.5 ml per litre of water) or chlorothanil (2 g1 
per litre of water). Three sprays can be given at 
an interval of ten days. Ankur variety is tolerant; 
to this disease. / 


VI. Benag! and Srikant' Kulkarni; 


University of Agricultural Sciences 
- Dharwad-580 005 


Fruit fly on. cucurbit 


Fruit flies Dacus cucurbitae Cog and Dacus dor= 
salis Hende, affect the yield of bittergourd and 
snakegourd considerably. Combining banana’ 
and tulsi as bait was found to control both the 

4 “TA ~ 4 


“a 


species of fruit flies. ce ee 
~ About 20 g of tulsi Ocimum sanctum leaves are 
crushed and diluted with 50 ml water. The ex- 
tract together with the crushed leaves is placed 
inside a coconut shell. ' om 1 


About 0.5 g of carbofuran 3G is mixed with, 
the extract. Pieces of palayankodan or robust. 
banana impregnated with 0.5 g of carbofuran 3° 
G is placed on its cut ends. One trap is placed. 
between four plants, | © = ts a 

The fruit flies which feed on the ocimum ex-, 
tract are killed in a few minutes. Spraying ma-° 
lathion 0.2 per cent and sugar 1 per cent on the’ 
traps is also effective. | ge SN A 


The infested frults should be destroyed imme 
diately. : ee 
P. Reghunath and C. Gokulapalan 


Kerala Horticulture Development Programme 
College of Agriculture, Vellayant 


$i Bey! 


to bacterial treatment. This treatment also con- 
trolled rice blast caused by Pyricularia oryzae and 
rice tungro virus disease. S 


Bengalgram wilt: The talc based {122P. Fluo- 
rescens as seed treatment at 10 g/kg followed by 
soil application at 30 DAS at 2.5 kg/ha effective- 
ly checked wilt (6.1%) and increased yield” 
(1361 kg/ha) as compared to untreated control 
(40.9% and 738 kg/ha). tei 


Redgram wilt: Seed treatment with the prod- 
uct at 10 g/kg of seed followed by soil applica- 


_ tion at 2.5 kg/ha checked wilt disease (5.6%) 


and increased the yield (767 kg/ha) as com- 
pared to untreated control (24.0% and 481 kg/ 
ha). 

Banana wilt: A capsule formulation of P flu- 
roscens at 50 mg/capsule inserted into the corm 
of banana once in three months combined with 
soil application at 10 g/plant and rhizome treat- 
ment at 500 g/50 litres in cowdung slurry (50 
litres of water + 10 kg cowdung) checked the 
disease. ; 

M. Gopalan, P. Vidhyasekaran 
and V. Narasimhan 
TNAU, Coimbatore-641 003 


June beetle and its management \~ ss 


pest of crops and forest plantation. Several 


HE white grub or root grub is a serious 
Lest of the grub are distributed in India 


- among them Holotrichia consanguinea is found in 


the northern parts of India and Holotrichia serra- 
ta in the southern parts. Leucopholis and Anoma- 
la are also reported in certain pockets. Both the 
grub and the adult beetles damage the crops. 
The grub girdles the main root, feeds on root 
nodules of leguminous crops and devours fine 
rootlets, whereas the adult defoliates the host 


_ plant. The damaged plant appears wilted and 
| dies.. 


Holotrichia spp completes its life cycle in a year. 
It lays eggs at a depth of 10 cm in the soil. On an 
average the adult beetle lays about 30-120 oval, 


creamy white eggs which later turn brown. The 


- eggs hatch in 1-2 weeks. The newly hatched 


wd 


grubs are 1-1.5 cm long and fully grow in two 
months. 
The fully grown grub burrows deep into the 


Medicinal Annona 


‘sour soup’ is a native of tropical America. 

It belongs to the custard apple family, An- 
nonaceae, It grows to a height of about 8m with 
dense glossy green foliage. It fruits in 3-5 years 
and the fruits are 15-25 cm long, dark green 
and densely covered with fleshy spines. They are 
distorted and kidney-shaped as some of the 


4 NNONA MURICATA popularly called 


ovules are unfertilised. 


Its fruit is a good source of vitamin B and 
ascorbic acid. The plant has medicinal proper- 
ties — dried and powdered fruit is used to check 
chronic dysentry. A decoction of its leaves is 


Pele he 


soil for pupation which lasts for a fortnight or 
two. The pupa is semicircular and creamy 
white. The beetles remain in the soil at a depth 


of 10-20 cm and come out for feeding at night. . 


These are generally seen after good premonsoon 
showers between April and June. 

Sandy soils with assured irrigation facilities 
are congenial for root grubs. Destruction of 
nests of predatory birds, heavy application of 
chemicals which alter the soil microflora and 
microfauna and continuous cropping practices 
favour these beetles. byorstd 


Management 


The grubs are to be collected and burnt at 
night. Chemicals such as monocrotophos 


(0.05%) or carbaryl (0.2%) control these bee- — 


tles. For high valued crops, soil treatment with 
carbofuran 3G or Phorate 10G at 25 kg/ha can 
be used. y 

Bio-control agents such as parasites, preda- 


given during fever, dysentry and as stomachic. 
The buds are used as a remedy for cough and 
the green bark as an astringent and purgative 
and to check bleeding. 

Annona thrives in plains and hills and can be 
propagated vegetatively or by seeds. The seed- 
lings or grafted plants can be planted 4-5 metres 
apart in pits measuring 30 x 30 x 30cm. The 
tree is generally free from insect pests and dis- 
eases. ” 


Saby Varghese 
Tropical Botanic Garden and Research Institute 
Thiruvananthapuram-695 562 


treatments consisted of 


if 


tors and microorganisms, also control th 
grubs. The grubs are parasitised by Scolia au 
pennis (Hymenopteran). Predators such as to 
(Buto melanosticus), crow (Corvus splenders), and 


‘mynah (Acridotheres tristis) feed on the adul 


Fungi such as Metarrhizium anisopliae and Beds 
veria bassiana parasitise the grubs. The bactery 
Bacillus thuringiensis is also effective on th 
grubs. yar 

The following agronomic or cultural pract 
es, can be adopted. AE VERGE ME? 

— Growing grub tolerant crops such as pi 


geonpea, pearl and millet 


— Pre-monsoon sowing of crops. for, better 


root establishment and ney we fd 
— Deep ploughing in summer to expose the 
resting stages of the beetle. won Oe 


A. Thimmaiah and A. Ravishankiit 
Indian Agricultural Research Instit 

i “aft? Mi? New Delhi- 2: 
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Phosphobacteria enhances «! 
sugarcane yield ivs 

Sugarcane requires only a small quantity of 
phosphorus compared to nitrogen. Most of the 


applied P.O, is fixed in the soil and the crop uses 


only 10-20 per cent of it. eA 


Phosphobacterium solubilises fixed phosphd: 


rous in soil by secreting organic acids. To study 
the efficiency of phosphobacteria on sugarcane, 
trials with the ruling variety CoC.92061. The 

ieibas 
no P and no Phosphobacteria _ 5r- 


SOY y 
_— T2 — Phosphobacteria alone (10 kg/ha) 
— T3 — S50 per cent P alone. 7 * 
— T4 — 50 per cent P + phosphobacte 


— TS — 100 percent Palone. ~. -. 

A fertiliser schedule of 280:63.5:115 kg 
NPK/ha was followed. Basal application of su2 
perphosphate was done according to treatments. 
and for nitrogen and potassium the urea and 
muriate of potash were used through three 
equal splits 30, 60 and 90 days after planting; 


Results revealed that application of 100 per! 
cent P,O; (T5) recorded 125.6 t/ha with 15,8 
per cent sucrose. It was on a par with T4 with 
122.5 t/ha of cane yield and 15.6 per cent of 
sucrose. Comparable yield attained by treating 
T4 with T5 might be due to effective utilizatidh' 
of applied P,O, by sugarcane by the beneficiél 
activity of phosphobacteria. Thus by addition i 
phosphobacteria, 50 per cent of the recom’ 
mended P,0,; was sufficient to economise the 
yield. Application of phosphobacteria (T2) alone 
gave higher yield (118.5 t/ha) than no addition 
‘: P,0, or phosphobacteria (T1) with 115.3 t/ 

a. in 
. G. Manickam 

Regional Research Station, Vriddhachalam 

K, Chinnasamy and P. Parameswaran} 
Sugarcane Research Station, Cuddalore, 


‘A simple method to decompose 
casuarina needles 


: 


= 
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;, organic manure has been developed by Ms. Chi- 
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From Our Agriculture Correspondent 


ASUARINA needles, rich in tannin, de- 
grade slowly and their disposal pose prob- 
lems. Now a simple technology to rapidly 
decompose this bulky tree residue into a rich 


tra Viji, a progressive ecological farmer in Ma- 
dras.~ 

In her small beach-side ‘Srishti Farm’ at Uth- 
andi near Madras, she has demonstrated this 
technique. Incidentally, she also. stumbled on a 


For the Farmer’s 


Notebook 


bio-active liquid manure as a by-product of this 
composting technique. The liquid manure con- 
tains growth stimulating substances, which on 


spraying enhances root and shoot initiation, 


and induces profuse flowering, said Ms. Viji. 
The new method uses Pleurotus mushroom 
fungus. Dry casuarina needles are collected and 
stacked in layers of 100 kg each. About 25 kg of 
poultry manure is applied evenly over the first 
layer. The second layer of needles comes on top 


The bio-active compost-wash induces profuse 
flowering and fruiting. 


The fully degraded casuarina needle compost will be ready in 45 days. 


of this. About 250 g of Pleurotus mushroom 
Spawn is strewn eyenly over the second layer to 
complete the first stack. 


Ideally. ten such stacks should be piled one 
over the other to form a healthy compost heap. 
The heap should be watered adequately to 
maintain an optimum level of dampness. It is 
better to cover it with thin plastic sheets, espe- 
cially in the coastal belts, to protect it from des- 
iccating winds. This may not be necessary if 
composting is done in a pit. 

From the fifth day of inoculating with the 
mushroom spawn, the heap should be watered 
copiously. After a few hours, the excess water 
gets collected at the bottom of the heap. This 
bio-active compost-wash is an excellent liquid 
manure. Every day about 15-25 litres of the 
wash can be collected.“'Its effect on flowering 
plants and tissue cultured plantlets have been 
remarkable. The wash is diluted with almost 
twice its volume of water and sprayed on plants, 
It is better than vermi-wash in promoting the 
shoot and root growth, and in general improves 


iy 
_the health of plants” said Ms. Viji. Lemon and 
curry leaf bushes respond well to this liquid, 
: Ne 
On the 45th day, the compost heap can be 
turned, and the fully degraded, nutrient-rich 
manure is ready. Biofertilizers such as azospiril- 
lum should be added to this compost before ap- 
plying it to crops. This rapid composting of the 
tough casuarina needles and the extraction of 
the compost-wash will be beneficial to those in 
the coastal sandy belts, where casuarina grows 
luxuriously. we 


ve 

‘The Pleurotus mushroom fungus thrives well 
in an environment where carbon and nitrogen 
are abound. The casuarina needles provide the 
carbon needs of the fungus, and the poultry 
manure meets its nitrogen demand. The high 
microbial population in poultry manure acceler- 
ates composting,’ explained Mr. V. Vijayakumar, 
a Coimbatore-based agricultural consultant, 
who specialises in ecological inputs for promot- 
ing sustainable agriculture. Ve 
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Overflowing granaries 
and poverty of policy 


The food situation in the country is fast turn- 
ing out to be a challenge for the Government. At 
the end of June 1995, food stocks reached an 
embarrassing level of 36.44 million tonnes as 
against the buffer stock norm of 14.5 million 
tonnes. Even last year around the same time, the 
government was saddled with a huge stock of 
31.31 million tonnes. Given the offtake rate of 
about 1.2 million tonnes a month through the 
public distribution system and the prospect of 
another good year of foodgrains production, the 
current agricultural year may well end up with 
foodstocks of the magnitude of 40 million 
tonnes. 


Already during the first quarter of 1995-96, 
procurement of wheat has exceeded the 1994- 
95 level 13.2 million tonnes. If the same tempo 
is maintained during the remaining months of 
the current year, the total procurement of wheat 
and rice will climb to a new record in the range 
of 27-30 million tonnes. 


The compulsions of electoral politics will re- 
quire that the Government does not compro- 
mise, on financial or other grounds, on the 
policy of supporting the farming community 
without any reservation lest a good harvest 


should lead to a crash in prices. The physical 


Economic Outlook 


storage capacity of all the public institutions 
dealing with foodgrains such as, the Food Cor- 
poration of India, the Civil Supplies Corpora- 
tions at the State level is already under severe 
strain. On a conservative estimate, about a third 
of the present stocks held by the Government, 
are practically stored in the open without much 


of a safeguard against deterioration of the food- ’ 


grains. With the pattern of location of protected 
storages being what it is, the problem will be- 
come more acute with the southern States being 
kept in constant jitters regarding prompt move- 
ment of foodgrains. 


Surging food credit 


Bulging foodgrains stocks with the Govern- 
ment also pose serious financial problems. 
Banking data for the first quarter of 1995-96 
reveal that the total food credit supplied by the 
scheduled commercial banks is surging. For the 
week ended August 4, the total commercial 
bank credit stood at Rs. 2,28,765 crores — an 
increase of 26.88 per cent in a year on a point- 
to-point basis. Advances for food procurement 
were at Rs. 15,159 crores, registering an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent. 


How the situation will change in the remain- 
ing seven months of the current year will de- 
pend on a complex mix of variables almost all of 
which will be derived from what the Govern- 
ment proposes to do with the surplus stocks 
without in any way deflecting from the bottom- 
line of food security for the people. 


A rational alternative 


Exports, as an option, are only of limited mag- 
nitude. Despite the fact that China is currently a 


ee Se nated 


net importer of foodgrains, India’s export pro- 
spects in foodgrains are not rated high with five 
million tonnes being regarded as the upper limit. 

Between the hazard of incalculable loss of 
public funds arising from the decaying of food- 
stocks and the possibility of using a large portion 
of the surplus stocks for socio-economic pro- 
grammes for the benefit of the poor, obviously 
the second should be the rational choice. The 
Food Ministry is reported to have mooted the 


proposal for a reduction in issue price both of | 


rice and wheat to be channelled through the 
RPDS. Already during the first quarter of the 


current year, offtake has registered some im- — 


provement — 3.4 million tonnes against 2.8 
million tonnes during April-June 1994. If the 
offtake can be further improved through a low- 
ering of the issue price of wheat from Rs. 4.22 to 


Rs. 3.50 a kg and of rice from Rs. 6.90 a kg to. 


Rs. 4 a kg, it would be a prudent course of not 
only dealing with the glut in Government stocks 


but also of benefiting the poor. The rub in all’ 


these proposals is that it would add to the fiscal 
deficit by Rs. 400-500 crores. It is not surprising 
that the Finance Ministry is cold-shouldering 
the proposals. 

The question is whether the Finance Ministry 
is not being obstinate and even discriminatory 
in this matter. If salaries and allowances of Cen- 
tral Government employees could be hiked to 
involve Rs. 1,500 crores beyond the budget esti- 
mates, would it be right to shoot down the pro- 
posals for an additional foodgrain subsidy for 
poor consumers? Dr. Balram Jakhar appears in- 
tent on raising subsidies for producer-farmers 
while the Government with all its pro-poor rhet- 
oric seems utterly unconcerned both with 
mounting foodstocks and the need to protect the 
poor through easier access to food. 

SSN 
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Enthusiasm over women’s mee 


HUAIROU (China), Aug. 30. 

The largest-ever meet of women from Non- 
Governmental Organisations (NGOs) the world 
over opened here today with most participants 
determined to bring other issues centre-stage at 
the relatively smaller official fourth world con- 
ference beginning at Beijing next week. 

Among the 30,000 women at the NGO Fo- 
rum here are nearly 500 Indians, eager to make 
themselves seen and heard and focus on the 
successes, struggles and traumas of their coun- 
trywomen. Although constituting a small part 
of the massive NGO congregation, the Indian 
women are keen to focus the world’s attention 
on the structural adjustment policies resulting 
in displacement and impoverishment of women. 
The Indian women’s enthusiasm is unbounded, 
come as they have with prolonged preparations 
of nearly two years. 

Loaded with literature, exhibitions, films and 
agenda of cultural activities, the women are set 
with their tasks. India has been allotted space at 
the Asia Pacific tent and nearly 45 workshops. 
Over the next eight days, Indian delegates feel 
nothing can stop them from effectively making 
their country’s projections — both negative and 
positive. 

India is represented at the forum through a 
variety of NGOs and women's groups. But the 
most organised are those 160 women associated 
with the coordination unit. Comprising village 
women, dalits, slum workers and represented 
from all parts of the country, these women are a 
joyous lot. who come singing and dancing all the 
way on the plane, at airports and stop-overs, 
turning all eyes on them. 

Most of them feel that the exposure, that such 
a meet would provide, would be very beneficial 
for the struggling women, who for the first time 
are included in the delegation. 

The most central of the issues — that of the 
structural adjustment policy is expected to bring 
together women of all the G-77 nations and 
generate varied protesis here, participants Say. 
Over the past two years, the coordination unit 
for the Beijing world conference has been net- 
working among all the women’s grassroot 


Some of the 240 Indian delegates to the Women’s Non-Governmental Organisations Forum sing 


about women's rights upon arrival at Beijing airport on a flight from Bangkok on Monday. About 
24,000 delegates are attending the NGO Forum. — AP/PTI 


groups through workshops, seminars and meet- 
ings at the State and national level. Through 
this it aimed to link the voices of Indian women 
to the national and international fora to enable 
micro-macro links and build stronger account- 
ability systems. 

At one point, the NGO forum meet appeared 
jeopardised when early this year the venue was 
shifted more than 60 km from the official venue 
at Beijing. Despite protests, the organisers went 
ahead with developing this scenic spot as the site 
for the forum mect and somehow readied it in 
time. As many as 3,000 requests for activities 
were received. According to the NGO forum con- 
venor Mrs. Supatra Masdit, most had been ac- 


sion for Women, an 


ceded to as she hoped, ‘‘We can all move forward 
and make the forum a success.”’ 

The theme of the forum “Look at the world 
through women's eyes,’ provides the frame- 
work for the programme of activities being orga- 
nised. Also at the conference is a peace tent, a 
meeting place for studying and debating issues 
on peace. 

According to the executive director of the 
NGO forum, Mrs. Irene M Santiago, NGOs have 
gathered here to formulate strategies towards 
creating an impact on the quality of human life 
in the 21st century. She hoped the conference 
would achieve its objectives in bettering the lives 
of women. — UNI 
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Action plan againsttamale infanticide 


From Our Special Correspondent 


NEW DELHI, Aug. 30. 
An action plan to prevent female infanticide is 
being prepared by the Centre as part of its efforts 
to curb atrocities against women, the Union 
Minister for Human Resource Development, Mr. 
Madhavrao Scindia said here today on the eve of 
his departure for Beijing at the head of a 42- 
member delegation to attend the forthcoming 
women’s conference. 


Officials point out that though a law regu- 
lating pre-natal sex determination tests to pre- 
vent their misuse already exists, the 
Government is concerned over incidents of post- 
natal killing of girls especially in parts of south 
India. The proposed action plan is intended to 
further ensure the safety of girl child. 


Mr. Scindia, who released India’s ‘country 
ence, said the Government also proposed to set 
up a Commissioner for Women’s Rights to mon- 
itor violation of the rights guaranteed to women 
under the Constitution. He enumerated the 
steps which the Government had taken to stop 
gender discrimination and raise the status of 
women, and hoped that the ideas generated in 
Beijing would help it to improve its policies, 


The achivements which the high-power Indi- 
an delegation would list out in Beijing include 
reservations for women in panchayat and local 
bodies, the setting up of the National Commis- 


report” to be presented at the Beijing confer- * 


en’s welfare schemes such as the Indira Mahila 
Yojna, Mahila Samridhi Yojna and the Rashtri- 
ya Mahila Kosh. India would be represented in 
full strength. Apart from the delegation which 
Mr. Scindia is leading, a large contingent of 
women MPs is also heading for Beijing. 


The Minister said that though much had been 
done to address women's issues a lot still re- 
mained to be done. The Government believed 
that economic development was closely linked 
with women's development and the country 
could develop faster if its women were encour- 
aged and enabled to play a more active role in its 
affairs. Reservations for women in panchayats 
and other local bodies was a significant step 
towards ‘‘mainstreaming” women, and an esti- 
mated one million would emerge as leaders at 
the grassroots levels in the countryside alone. 


Mr. Scindia clarified that the country report 
was not a policy document but simply summed 
up the status of Indian women and the pro- 
grammes which the Government had undertak- 
en to improve their position in society. The 
135-page report gives an overview of Indian 
women in various areas of decision-making and 
outlines a broad perspective for the future. It 
recognises that despite all that has been done to 
push women’s issues centrestage “gender equal- 
ity and gender justice are still distant dreams.” 


AA, 


“Our society bears a heavy burden of history; 
our mindsets have to undergo major changes: 
gender violence, both physical and psycholog- 
ical, continue unabated and fear of violence per- 
petuates women’s exclusion from development 
processes,”’ it says. And, in a candid admission, 
adds: ‘Although we pride ourselves in our con- 
stitutional and legal edifice, their realisation in 
letter and in spirit, in so far as gender is con- 
cerned, is yet to be achieved,” 


The document, prepared after extensive dis- 
cussions with women's groups, analyses key is- 
sues and looks at them in the light of challenges 
ahead. “The accent is on analysis of key issues 
and projection of challenges and visions,"”’ Mr. 
Scindia said, adding that society had still to goa 
long way in giving women their due. 


The country report identifies 11 “critical ar- 
eas” which call for immediate attention: inade- 
quacy of institutional mechanisms for the 
advancement of women, persistent and institu- 
tionalised discrimination against the girl child, 
feminisation of poverty, gender blindness in 
macro-economic policies, invisibility of women’s 
contribution to the economy and environmental 
sustenance, poor participation by women in de- 
cision-making structures and processes, gender 
gaps in literacy, education and health, growing 
trend of violence against women, bartiers en. 
countered by women in accessing legal entitle. 


WAS, Keri 
sgative portrayals and perpetuation of gender 
ereotypes by mass media. 


“In this scenario there is Pa aacidous hope 
nd expectation of the emergence of a re-or- 
ered world, touched by the principles of hu- 
anity, dignity, gender equality and gender 
juity”’, the report says. Would Beijing live up to 
ese great expect expectations? 
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gy The Convention on the Elimination of All Forma of Discrimination Against Women Is essentially. f % 
F international ditt of rights for women and @ framework for women's participation In the development process, a ; 
SThe moet concise and usable document adopted during the U.N. Decade for Women, K is the result of 
veral decades of eet by the, jUNE ommiesion. an the ‘Stptus-of Women, ts a ton ’ 
organisations. "Spy" oi ty ie 
The Convention was “adopted by the U.N. General P BEET on December 10, *io79° and came into. 3 
$ force as a treaty on December 3, 1981, thirty days alter the twentleth member nation ratified & Aa ng 
duly, 1993, 126 countries had ratified or acceded.to this Convention. ; 
; Ratitication or accession obligates governments to Pursue a policy of eliminating discrimination against < 
s women and to report on progress in that effort to the U.N. Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination. 1% 
¢ Countries that have ratified the Convention "condemn discrimination against women In alll its forms*#34 
and “agree to pursue by all appropriate means and without delay a policy of eliminating discrimination x 
| against women* (Article 2). The first five articles of the Convention outline the general premises of eliminating * 
discrimination and the general obligations undertaken by States parties; the last thirteen articles detail the 
“establishment,” ee and administration of the Committee on the Elimination of rere ye goa ge wry 
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ARTICLE 1.’ ~ * DEFINITION OF DISCRIMINATION ~ ac 

bene® $+. any distinction, exclusion or restriction made on the basis of sex, which has the | 

; . Purpose or effect of denying equal exercise of human rights -_ fundamental freedoms i 
HP ay We in all fields of human endeavour. ee 


« PT ee 

mH POLICY MEASURES TO BE UNDERTAKEN TO ELIMINATE DISCRIMINATION a] 

sk ‘= embody the principle of equality in national constitutions, codes or, other ewe, ang $ 

“ “" § ensure Its practical realisation. eS 

‘ac +". (4+ establish institutions to protect against discrimination "Eee ee 

ra 4) ensure that public authorities and institutions refrain from discrimination - 

ea “== abolish all existing laws, customs and regulations that-discriminate against women |” 

- * 

ARTICLE 3 ~. : GUARANTEES BASIC HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS ON AN > 
P Bs tae ! EQUAL BASIS WITH MEN : : mS: 
_ ARTICLE 4 ». - | TEMPORARY SPECIAL MEASURES TO ACHIEVE EQUALITY ~ eg ; 
’ , $s oN temporary special measures may be adopted and must be discontinued when apeny 4 
, Is achieved. % 

special measures to protect maternity are not considered discriminatory’ : M 

Practices based on the inferiority or superiority of either sex shall be eliminated. + 

+ ensure that family education teaches that both men ang women prare a Ro syendiged ¥ 

‘role in raising children. ia ep 
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‘4 SEX ROLES AND STEREOTYPING ie ana & 


In the raising of children era Z ie Erne 

Ars : mae ay Mes ¢ . : ate *, Se SU Mge 

_ ARTICLE 6.5. 3j PROSTITUTION , * Se 

: 0°” ee measures shall be taken to suppress all forms of Waftic hs women and ieee tion = 
re ne wo F of prostitution At coe S Vs 
“2 F , fd J ‘ : tz Ae 


: ; POLITICAL AND PUBLIC LIFE 


' the right to vote in all elections and be eligible for election to all elected bodies “s 
«, t0 participate In formation of government policy and hold regen al al levels of government =f 
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: to participate In non-governmental organisations __. ¥ i eae a8 ZF. Es 
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}= the opportunity to represent their country at the Peter love and to pancpats_’ 


ae ’ e. er in international organisations x 
we %. = 4 OR RS 
BS 
RS “ARTICLE 9s sy } NATIONALITY 
ee e+, equal rights to acquire, change or retain their nationality 
a ea > » @qual rights to the nationality of their children,” * ey 
“ARTICLE. 10 tg <, EQUAL RIGHTS IN EDUCATION ae; Ss. RE TRS 
eetig ve He BA . @qual access to education and vocational guidance © = es os et 
Nf os the same curricula, examinations, standards for teaching and equipment -_° ih 


equal opportunity to scholarships; and grants et:  QAaeg 
equal access to continuing education, Including literacy progranda.. a 2S ek. 
for elimination of stereotyping In education and textbooks i... (fs ey 
measures for reduction of female dropout rates ues 
equal participation In sports and physical education 

- equal access to health and family planning information 
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. ARTICLE 11°) + EMPLOYMENT ‘tee i 
‘ ; the same employment rights as men B 4 : : 
os - tree choice of prolession, employment and training ‘ he 
ee Sys RES Lt, equal remuneration and benefits including equal woumpent as to work et equal value. 2 
SY Lye 8 5+) social security Se Ba oe SEE 
wees Se" a" Sos} + occupational health and safety protection % eo in” Shy 
; Fe ; be 


wigs prohibition of dismissal on the basis of pregnancy of marital statug:s) as owt 
+ maternity leave 


: - 2. :{2'= provision of social services encouraged, including child care) ae 
Moraes ue eat* special protection against harmful work during edie! 7 Ot es. se 
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ARTICLE 12 °** ‘HEALTH CARE AND FAMILY PLANNING ‘5 ts Sy oh yo 
r “Y.- @= equal access to; appropriate pregnancy —— oi We Se eg # 


ARTICLE 13. © ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BENEFITS 
Pre e equal access to family benelils; loans and credit 
& is i° » equal right to participate In recreational activities, sporte, esac ite * ae 
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ARTICLE 14. - RURAL WOMEN eae te 
1S . recognition of the particular problems of rural women, the Se role they ad in 
wo “s+ economic survival of families and of their unpaid work : ; 
14 s= ensure their equal participation In development Nite Pe ag OS 
; “ % |. Fight to participate in development planning and implementation Spe, ek see 
. > access to health care and family planning services ay et ee a 
; " + right to benefit directly from social security Pees ne ee nid 
» 4.4. 4+ right to training and education Se Gp dete Se * $k 
ye Js 4+ fight to organise self-help groups and cooperatives ¢ : eet 
ie . Fb right to participate in all community activities i - 
os "ssa" ts right to access to credit, loans, marketing facilities, appropriate technology, and equal: » ee 
. oe {¢ treatment in land and agrarian reform and resettlement a8 
; “J i.}* tight to adequate living conditions-housing, sanitation, electricity, water, transport, . 5 
: wel + and communications : : tg 38 
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ARTICLE 15 rf peptiy 2: BEFORE THE LAW ‘S 
oy guarantee of same legal capacity as men-to contract, administer erent, ici ne a, 
weer court or belore tribunals iN? 
aay eed | + freedom of movement; right to choose residence and domicile — SE 
; {* contractual and other private restrictions on ~— capacity of women shail be declared 3 x 
' null and void ¥ dead be) SA Re. 
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‘~ equal rights and responsibilities with men in marriage and tamily relations et 


tine 3 28 hy Pa Le. the right to freely enter into marriage and choose a ape wre 
PUR ysis ye RY bt equality during martiage and at Its dissolution 
taint Ok j* the right to choose trealy the number and spacing of children: access to Information, . i! 
ate v4 education, and means to make that choice ‘ 
te 8 Fe equal rights to guardianship and adoption of children ns ae 
" “ce the same personal rights as mushand; right to choose family name, profession, or 4 
‘ “' occupation 
+ equal rights and responsibilities regarding ownership, management, and disposition + 
of property 
? (+ @ minimum age and registration of marriage *_ 
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ARTICLE 23-30 DETAIL THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONVENTION 
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Kashmir to the fore again at Beijing — 


From Kalpana Sharma 
és , BEIJING, Sept. 7. 
.. India and Pakistan engaged, yet again, in a 
verbal battle over Kashmir at the tail end of the 
fifth plenary meeting of the Fourth World Con- 
ference on Women. The fracas, which began 
with the Pakistan Prime Minister, Ms. Benazir 
Bhutto's remarks equating Jammu and Kashmir 
with Bosnia-Herzegovina at the opening session, 
and which should have concluded when India’s 
Minister for Human Resource Development, Mr. 
-Madhavrao Scindia, gave his reply in his state- 
ment to the plenary, refused to die down. 


_» As the head of the delegation from Pakistan, 
“Begum Shahnaz Wazir Ali, spent several min- 

‘utes in her short presentation to the meeting on 
Kashmir. She said ‘‘an attempt was made yester- 

_day to deflect attention from systematic State- 
sponsored violence against women in Kashmir, 
by a gross distortion of facts.” 


... She then proceeded to state that Jammu and 
‘Kashmir “‘is not part of India. It is a disputed 
territory and recognised as such by the United 
_Nations’’. She said the people of Kashmir were 
“resisting occupation and forcible incorporation 
‘into another country”. She also accused the 
- “forces of occupation” of resorting to muder and 
- terror “including use of rape as an instrument of 
war.” ; 


hf Pakistan, Begum Ali said, had “consistently , 


and unequivocally condemned terrorism in all 
its forms and manifestations, including taking of 
hostages and killing of innocent people.” 

The Indian delegation, which sought a right 
to reply, was given time late in the evening, 
around 10 p.m. Ms. Savitri Kunadi, Joint Secre- 
tary in the Ministry of External Affairs, took the 
floor and clarified that Mr. Scindia’s statement 
the previous day had been made to set the rec- 
ord straight and to refute ‘‘a baseless and un- 
founded allegation” made by Pakistan. 

Ms. Kunadi said India was pained but not 
surprised that Pakistan had used such a forum 
to “present distorted facts in pursuit of its terri- 
torial ambitions.” 

Charging Pakistan with “sponsoring, sustain- 
ing, aiding and abetting terrorism in its most 


brutal form in the Indian State of Jammu and - 


Kashmir’, the Indian representative said the on- 
ly impediment ot normalisation in Kashmir was 
Pakistan's “export of terrorism’. She said if Pa- 
kistan was genuinely concerned about the 
rights of women, it should ‘‘stop shedding croco- 
dile tears and begin to improve the conditions of 


its own women, repeal its infamous blasphemy ° 


laws,.. and brave international scrutiny.” 

The issue, however, did not end there as the 
Pakistan delegation once again sought the right 
to speak. Mr. Masoud Khan of the Pakistan dele- 


“ gation said women in Kashmir had been “mo- 
lested and raped, dishonoured, their dignity 


Women descend on Beijing 


to discuss the 


, WASHINGTON, Aug. 30. 
~ After months of raising money, wading 
through bureaucracy and taking crash courses 
on Chinese culture, thousands of women from 
around the world are in Beijing for the opening 
of what is expected to be the largest ever gather- 
ing of women. 
»_ As they roll up their sleeves for the next 17 
days of workshops, diplomatic negotiations and 
celebrations, they are hoping to focus the 
world’s attention on the serious business of bet- 
tering the lot of women and turn it away from 
the logistical hassles and political controversies. 
‘Sometimes we've had to stop and say,” Hey, 
‘let’s put women back into the women’s confer- 
‘ence’,”’ said Ms. Patricia Licuanan, chairwoman 
‘of the U.N. Commission on the Status of Wom- 
‘en. 
* The need for the gathering is amply demon- 
‘strated, Ms. Licuanan and others say. Studies 
show that a woman is raped every six minutes in 
the United States. Worldwide, half a million 
women die every year from pregnancy compli- 
cations. Seventy per cent of people living in ab- 
solute poverty are women. 


than an hour outside the Chinese capital, with 


the opening of a meeting for thousands of grass-; 
roots groups — nongovernmental organisations 


(NGOs), in U.N.-speak. The meeting will contin- 
pe through September 8 and overlap with the 
United Nations’ Fourth World Conference on 


ir lot 2X 


_ The topics at hand reflect the diversity of the 
women themselves. Abortion rights are a big 
issue in the U.S. and other industrialized coun- 
tries, but women in many non-Western nations 
have more fundamental worries, such as meet- 
ing basic food, health care and education needs. 

‘The women come with the hope that they can. 
unite around common concerns and return 
home with new tools, inspiration and an agree- 
ment among governments to fight poverty, stop 
violence, create economic opportunities and ex- 
pand access to health and education. 

NGO forums are a regular feature of U.N. con- 
ferences, with the groups highlighting issues 
that have been overlooked by bureaucrats and 
urging the official delegates to address them. But 
the role of the grassroots groups has dramat- 
ically expanded since the first world conference - 
on women in Mexico City in 1975, attended by 
only 6,000 women. About 36,000 have regis- 
tered to attend this year’s NGO forum. 

“To have 36,000 women gather together in | 

any one place is amazing in itself,” said Patti 


Chang, executive director of the W ; 
, omen's Foun- 
dation in San Francisco, who left for Beijing last 


tw The activiti . | week. “The energy, the ent . 
activities began today in Huairou, more ativity that will nthusiasm, the cre-) - 


anywhere.” 


generated are rarely seen 


But even before they began, the conclaves 


have been plagued with co i 
\ ntroversy, with Chi- 
7 s role as host dominating public discussion. 
the spring, China angered women around the 


Women starting on Monday in Beijing, where ts when it decided to move the NGO forum 


officials from 185 countries will hash out an 
international agreement on issues that affect 


35 miles outside Beijing. The decision was wide- 


y seen as an attempt to separate the more ram- 


oe progressive grassroots activists from 
€ governinent representatives in Beijing. 


Ab 


destroyed, and their lives endangered.” He be- 
came personal at this point, and said India’s 
representative, a woman — referring to Ms. Ku- 
nadi — “has not felt anyting for the Kashmiri 
women but has chosen to repeat the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s baseless allegations."’ He claimed 
there was documentary evidence to prove that 
some 4,500 Kashmiri women had been molest- 
ed by India’s security forces. He said the confer- 
ence should address the plight of Kashmiri 
women. 

Thereafter, once again Ms. Kunadi intervened 
and accused Pakistan of obfuscating and diver- 
ting attention from its “blatant” support of ter- 
rorism. She said the most brutal of the terrorists 
groups, Al-Faran, was directed, funded, trained, 
supported and sustained by Pakistan. The in- 
ternational media, human rights organisations, 
foreign governments an Pakistan’s own media 
had documented these facts, she pointed out. 

The matter finally rested, at least for the mo- 
ment, when Mr. Masoud had the last word and 
accused India of attempting to deflect attention © 
from the crimes it has committed in Kashmir. 

This heated exchange between the members : 
of the two delegations has been greeted with 
expressions of despair by NGOs and even some 
members of the official Indian delegation. Ms. 
Margaret Alva, Minister for Personnel, said she 
had hoped that a women's platform would not 
be politicised. 


i - ean tie * 
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» And conflicts are bound to continue. Just on} 
Tuesday, Chinese leaders said a ban on anti- 
China protests that was adopted in Beijing 
would be expanded to include the NGO forum | 
site in Huairou. oe 

This summer, U.S.-China relatiéns hit a crisis 
after China arrested Bay Area human rights ac- 
tivist Mr. Harry Wu and charged him with steal- 
ing State secrets, Critics of China's human rights ; 
record called for first lady Mrs. Hillary Rodham 
Clinton to boycott the conference. And conser- 
vatives unsuccessfully tried to block the Clinton 
administration from sending a delegation be-. 
cause of China's population-control policy, . 
which includes forced sterilizations and abor- 
tions. 

Mr. Wu was expelled from China last week. 

That move helped calm U.S.-China relations and 

paved the way for Mrs. Clinton to travel to Beij- 

ing as the honorary chairwoman of the U.S. 
delegation. Other leaders of the U.S. delegation 
include ambassador to the United Nations, Ma- 
deleine Albright, 1984 vice presidential candi- 
date, Geraldine Ferraro and Undersecretary of 
State, Timothy Wirth. 

_A draft version of the 147-page platform has 
been worked out in regional sessions over the 
past few years, but according to Ferraro, at least 
20 per cent of the text is still under contention. 
Much of the controversy centers on a woman's 


role in the family. — New York Times 
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4’ \he agenda. tor women | 


U.N. Decade for Women’ was 
' A taunted 20 years ago followed by a 
series of conferences. The Fourth 
World Conference on Women will be held 
‘next month in Beijing. The draft plan of ac- 
‘tion for the Beijing conference sets out what 
needs to be done to improve women's 
health, education, employment, human 
‘rights and environment. It also attempts to 
define the rights of the girl child. 
“In a recent interview, Ms. Cecilia Lopez 
Montano, Minister for Environment in Col- 
ombia, who led the Colombian delegation to 
the Nairobi Conference on Women ten years 
ago, said ‘Lots of things have happened dur- 
ing the last 10 years but there have been 
more quantitative advances than qualitative 
ones. We have so far not touched the real 
_ social problem, which is dependence of 
women on men. My message is that projects 
in education and health, while necessary, do 
not touch the essential relations of power in 
society. We must have a qualitative leap. 
now. We must start a process which attacks 
the subordination of women to men, and 
this is much more difficult.” 
India also made a commitment at Nairobi 


that all forms of gender discrimination will ° 


be fought. At the public policy level much 
progress has been made including the set- 
ting up of a National Commission for Wom- 
en. A major step has also been taken in the 
socio-political empowerment of women by 
reserving 33 per cent of the seats in pan- 
chayats and nagarpalikas for women. Nev- 
ertheless, gender-related violence, sex ratios 
adverse to women, higher illiteracy and IMR 
among girl children, feminisation of poverty, 
and most men opting out of the responsib- 
ility for family planning, all underline the 
significance of Ms. Montano’s call for a qual- 
itative change in addressing this issue. It is 
clear that such a qualitative change cannot 
be brought about without men’s enlighten- 
ment and involvement. 

A large proportion of the policy making 
and implementation responsibilities is in the 
hands of men world wide. Hence, there is 
need to consider concurrently policies for 
women’s empowerment and men’s gender 
sensitisation.On the eve of the Beijing Con- 
ference a group of men led by Drs. Lincoln 
Chen and Balla Silla of the Harvard Uni- 
versity, the U.S., have stressed that many 
men support gender equality and that the 
benefits of gender equality would accrue to 
all members of the society. In a statement 
titled “Action for Gender Equality’ this 
group, of which I am one, has proposed an 


X- cal skills through the pedagogic method of 


learning by doing, as well as adult literacy. 
Particular attention will have to be paid to 
the education of the girl child. v. Nutrition 
security enabling access to balanced diets 
(including the needed micro-nutrients) and 
safe drinking water for each member of the 
household. vi. Gender code, outlining the 
‘steps needed for promoting gender equality. 
Thus, there are opportunities now for the 
' joint participation of men and women in 
preparing local level action plans which can 
help to sensitise each other on gender-relat- 
' ed priorities and problems. Starting with the 
SNDT University in Bombay, founded by Ma- 
harishi Karve, we now have five women’s 
universities and over 20 autonomous wom- 
en's studies centres. There are also many 
excellent non-governmental centres. 


Te 


' By M. S. Swaminathan 


action plan. How can the twin goals of fe- 
male empowerment and male enlighten- 
ment be achieved, so that gender equity 
becomes a reality? This is where we now 
have a unique opportunity. Problems such 
as poverty, population and gender inequity 
look large if viewed from a national stand- 
point. Many of them appear chronic and in- 
surmountable when national statistics are 
presented. However, they become manage- 
able and solvable when the problem gets 
disaggregated into village and town level, 
since the same problem then gets divided 
into about 6,00,000 segments. This is why 
the elected bodies at the village and town 


Taking advantage of the new opportunities offered by the 


democratic decentralisation process, 


by the time the next world meet on women is held in 2005. 


level offer new opportunities for tackling old 
problems. 

The role of women in national develop- 
ment was highlighted in the form of a sep- 
arate plan chapter for the first time in a Five 
Year Plan Document during the VI Five 
Year Plan (1980-85). I then had the privi- 
lege of formulating the chapter titled ‘‘Wom- 
en and Development”, which was approved 
for inclusion in the VI Five Year Plan Docu- 
ment by the National Development Council. 
This chapter called for the internalisation of 
a gender dimension in all plan projects. The 
VI Plan goals in this area were stated as 
follows: 


“The major thrust of the VI Plan in the 
field of welfare of women is their economic 
upliftment through greater opportunities for 
salaried, self and wage employment. For this 
purpose, appropriate technologies, services 
and public policies will be introduced. The 
technological package will include impart- 
ing new skills and upgrading existing skills. 
The service package will pay attention to 
training and credit needs and to marketing. 
The public policy package will include mea- 
sures in the area of ownership rights, en- 
forcement of wage laws and employment 
impact assessment with reference to the em- 
ployment of women in development pro- 
jects. However, the improvements in the 
socio-economic status of women would de- 
pend to a large extent on the social change 
in the value system, attitudes and power 
structure prevailing in the country.” 


ernment of India, the University Grants 
Commission and all major national scientific 
organisations jointly sponsor and support 


It would be appropriate if the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development of the Gov- 


an All India Project for the Empowerment of 
Women in Panchayats and Nagarpalikas. A. 


- corresponding exercise is needed for the: 


gender sensitisation of elected men members 
of the grassroot democratic bodies. A na-. 
tional grid of institutions can help to opti- , 
mise the impact of the elected women and , 
men members of grassroot democratic struc- 
tures and at the same time promote joint 
planning exercises involving men and wom- 
en so that gender sensitivity gets internal- 
ised in the planning and decision making 
process. The village/town socio-demograph- 
ic charter prepared by women and men 
working together will help to accelerate the 


47 


The 73rd and 74th Constitution Amend- 
ment Acts of 1993 stipulate that 33 per cent 
of the seats in panchayats and nagarpalikas_ 
should be reserved for women. In the States’ 
where elections to such grassroot level dem- 
ocratic institutions have already been held, * 
a silent social revolution has begun. The Ex- 
pert Group set up by the Government of In- ’ 
dia under my chairmanship for drafting a_ 
National Population Policy Statement, rec-' 
ommended that the time has come for bring-~ 
ing about a paradigm shift in the planning’ 
process by adopting the principle “think, ° 
plan and act locally and support national-* 
ly.” Such a paradigm shift is feasible since’ 


ae 


India can become a role model 


rs oe Pa 


the establishment of elected panchayats and 
nagarpalikas is now mandatory. These peo-., 
ples’ bodies can take up planning at the mi-., 
cro-level on meeting their unmet minimum... 
needs, based on their own aspirations, pri-., 
orities and potentials. pet ie 

The planning tool at the central and state ~ 
level is a five year plan document. disaggre-, 
gated into five annual plans. The planning 
tool recommended by the Expert Group on— 
Population Policy for use at the village/_ 
town/city level is a socio-demographic char-' 
ter, which would help to view population 
and social development issues in the context 
of local conditions. 

A few of the major components of such a 
local level planning tool are the following: 

i. Environmental hygiene, including, 
mechanisms for the safe disposal and recy- 
cling of garbage, sewage and other human. 
wastes. Houses should be designed to har-. 
vest sun and rain. Sewage treatment and 
waste disposal should form a part of housing 
design. Water storage tanks should be mos-. 
quito proofed. ii. Supporting or carrying ca-, 
pacity of the ecosystems with particular, 
reference to water, land and common prop-, 
erty resources. This is important because 
many human activities still by far exceed the 
limit of the biosphere’s carrying capacity 
and hence are unsustainable, iii. Health se-, 
curity, including reproductive health and 
provision of acceptable and affordable con-, 
traceptive services. iv. Education, including ; 
techniracy, i.e. imparting the latest techni-, 


process of shared perceptions concerning.a” 
realignment of power in decision making. .- 

Using a Gender-related Development In- 
dex (GDI), the 1995 Human Development. 
Report of UNDP places India in the 99th- 
position among 130 countries in relation to 
the status of women. The GDI criteria can be 
incorporated for the purpose of monitoring 
the impact of the gender code of the socio- 
demographic charters of villages and towns. — 

Through addressing this complex and 
age-old problem in a disaggregated manner « 
by taking advantage of the new opportuni- 
ties offered by the democratic decentralisa- 
tion process, we can become a role model for 
other nations by the time the next World 
Conference on Women is held in the year 
2005. What is needed is a qualitative 
change in our mind-set and methods and 
not one more national Yojana. 
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Jiang stresses develop 
nations’ responsibility. © 


BEIJING, Sept. 4. 

The Fourth World Women’s Conference 
opened here, with the Chinese President, Mr. 
Jiang Zemin, reminding the developed countries 
_of their ‘‘unshirkable responsibility” to help the 
developing world particularly women to achieve 
economic growth, eradicate poverty and im- 
prove living standards. 

At the welcoming ceremony, Mr. Jiang under- 
lined the need for all countries to endeavour to 
maintain world peace and stability which were 
primary prerequisites for the improvement of 
‘women's status. 

A full and equal participation by women was 
_indispensable to the fulfillment of the two major 
tasks facing the present-day world, namely 
“peace and development, he said. “Only by ac- 
tively involving themselves in maintaining 
peace and promoting development can women 
reach the goal of improving their status,’ he 
asserted. 

'. The U.N.-sponsored conference was repre- 
‘sented by the Undersccretary-General, Mr. Ismat 
‘Kittani, in the absence of the U.N. Secretary- 
General, Mr. Boutros Boutros Ghali, who can- 
“celled his visit in the wake of illness. 

The Indian delegation is headed by the Hu- 
‘man Resource Development Minister, Mr. Mad- 
havrao Scindia arrived here this morning. 

Mr. Jiang Zemin said the two World Wars 
brought horrible scourge to mankind with 
women and children, the most vulnerable of all, 
bearing the brunt. 

“Without world peace and stability, and talk 
about improving women’s status and guaran- 
tecing their rights and interests would be out of 
the question,” he said, adding “since the end of 
the Cold War, the international situation has, on 
the whole, moved towards relaxation, but re- 
gional conflicts and local wars have raged on 

_ without letup and the world is not yet tranquil.” 

He said: “We are glad to see that women in all 
countries have come to share the desire for 
world peace, national stability, economic pros- 
‘perily, social progress, liberation of women and 
‘gender equality.” 

“This, too, represents an irresistible trend of 
history,” he said adding “we have upon our 
shoulders the historical task of building on the 
past and opening a path to the future, It behoves 
us, therefore, to carefully study ways to advance 
the global women’s cause and properly handle 
the relations between equality on the one hand 
and development and peace on the other.” 

‘These observations assume significance in the 
context of the Indian subcontinent as women 
from South Asian countries, including India and 
Pakistan, took out a peace march and demand- 
ed ending of terrorism and arms race in the 
region. “We women were the Victiins of such 


, 


brutal violence and all of us are united in de- 
manding peace and stability in the region,” a 
Pakistani woman participant at the peace 
march said. 

Poverty, the obstacle 

Noting that eradication of poverty was the 
essential condition for the improvement of wom- 
en's status, Mr. Jiang Zemin said that to achieve 
this lofty goal, women need to enjoy equal status 
not only politically but also economically. He 
said that at present poverty remained a serious 
obstacle to the improvement of women’s status 
in many countries, developing countries in par- 
ticular. 

Mr, Jiang said “the developed countries and 
the international community at large have tre- 
mendous responsibility to help the people in the 
developing world to achieve economic growth, 
eradicate poverty and improve living stan- 
dards."' 

Referring to the Chinese Government's efforts 
to bring about gender equality, Mr. Jiang said 
China had taken upon itself the heavy respon- 
sibility of improving the status of a quarter of the 
world’s women.- He said the women’s cause 
was a ‘‘lofty undertaking for mankind” and all 
eyes of the world’s men and women were on this 
conference. 

As all have placed high hopes on a “positive 
outcome”, he hoped the conference would be- 
come an “important milestone” in realising 
gender equality and promoting peace and devel- 
opment.” 

The U.N. Undersecretary General, Mr. Kittani, 
who read Mr. Ghali’s address, said ‘we are meet- 
ing here in Beijing to take this great enterprise 
forward, to consolidate the legal advances, to 
build on the political understandings, to commit 
ourselves to action.”’ 

Earlier, Mr. Jiang had a meeting with the lead- 
ers of various countries attending the confer- 
ence. 


Tibetan women protest 


In Siliguri, Tibetan women took out a proc- 
ession today in protest against the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s decision of not allowing Tibetan 
women representatives to attend the confer- 
ence. 

The procession of 4,000 ‘Tibetans was jointly 
organised by a dozen units of Tibetan Women's 
Association and ‘Tibetan Regional Youth Con- 
gress (TRYC) from Sikkim, Darjeeling Hills and 
Dooars. 

Addressing a rally, the TYRC advisor. Mr. a: 
Paljor, said China -had violated international 
norms by disallowing Tibetan representation in 
conference attended by 185 countries. — 
TT 
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Colourful start to Beijing meet 


From Kalpana Sharma 


BEIJING, Sept. 4. 

As Mao Zedong's giant portrait over Beijing's 
historical Tiananmen Square looked down upon 
the thousands of delegates entering the portals 
of the imposing Great Hall of the People for the 
opening of the United Nations Fourth World 
Conference on Women, there was little evidence 
= Hye spirit in the cultural display laid on in the 
all. 

While the scores of bored and listless school- 
children lined up outside the hall to greet the 
foreign guests was a scene typical of other such 
occasions, it contrasted dramatically with the 
lively spirits of both the non-governmental dele- 
gates attending the conference and the Chinese 
performers on stage. 

The opening of the conference was marked by 
ritualistic speeches by the President of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Mr. Jiang Zemin, the 
Secretary-General of the Conference, Ms. Ger- 
trude Mongella, and a representative of the U.N. 
Secretary General, Mr. Boutros-Boutros Ghali, 
who has not been able to attend. But what took 
away the audience's collective breath was the 
spectacular cultural show laid on after the for- 
mal speeches. 

Against a backdrop of the Great Wall of Chi- 
na, the country’s first woman conductor direct- 
ed three different orchestras. Kathak and a 
composite Indian dance were part of a medley of 
world dances. And members of the famous Beij- 
ing Opera stunned the audience with their in- 
credible display of acrobatics. The high point 
was a spectacular gymnastics display by China's 
Olympic gold medal winners. 

But while these items were not entirely un- 
expected, what symbolised the new China and 
the distance it has travelled from the days of the 
Cultural Revolution was the fashion show 
which came towards the end. The designs were 
inspired by the Forbidden City, heart of imperial 
China for many centuries. 

In his remarks at the ceremonial opening of 
the conference, Mr. Jiang emphasised the need 
to ensure equal participation by women in “the 
two major tasks facing the present-day world, 
namely, peace and development.” He also 
stressed the need to eradicate poverty as an es- 
sential condition to improve women’s status. 

The NGO representatives could not contain 
their enthusiasm when Ms. Mongella got up to 
speak and they greeted many of her remarks 
with shouts of appreciation and ullulations (by 
the African delegates). “This historic conference 
is not about business as usual. It is about chang- 
ing the status quo, which is characterised by 
inequality,” she said. 

Declaring that “a revolution” had begin, Ms. 
Mongella said there would be no unravelling of 
the commitment made during the Beijing con- 
ference. 

‘Both Ms. Mongella and Mr. Ismat Kittani, 
* who is representing Mr. Boutros Ghali, repeated- 
ly expressed their gratitude to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for hosting the conference and 
congratulated it on the arrangements made. 
The impressive opening ceremony appeared to 
have buried the disquiet over the last days felt at 
the NGO Forum at Huairou, where many com- 
plaints had been heard about excessive survel- 
liance by the Chinese security. By the end of 
yesterday, the organisers of the Forum appeared 
to have backed down from their determination 
to challenge the Chinese authorities. Some of 
them denied having issued an ultimatum the 
previous day and claimed that the problems had 
been sorted out. 

But with the main focus of the conference 
having shifted to Beijing with the start of the 
official conference today, some of tensions of the 
last days have already become non-issues. 

The conference will begin its meetings, in 


committee, over the Platform of Action, the doc- 
ument that will be adopted at the end of the 
conference. It is expected that the committees 
will first tackle the disputed sections dealing 
with human rights. 


References to Kashmir 

The Pakistan Prime Minister, Ms. Benazir 
Bhutto, used the opportunity as the first speaker 
in the opening plenary of the conference here to 
make veiled references to the Kashmir issue. It 
was a repeat of her performance at the Cairo 
Population Conference, almost exactly a year 
ago, when the issue had come up in her speech 
to the conference. 

Ms. Bhutto made a powerful delivery which 
drew much applause from the audience. She 


shaken the conscience of the entire internation- 
al community,” she said. 

Ms. Bhutto urged the conference to ‘express 
its complete solidarity with our sisters and 
daughters who are victims of armed conflict, 
oppression and brutality.” 

Earlier, she criticised the Platform for Action 
for not being strong enough on the issue of re- 
sources, external debt, structural adjustment 
programmes, human rights of women, ‘“‘protec- 
tion of women entrapped in armed conflicts and 
the realisation of the right to self-determination 
of the territories still under foreign occupation 
and alien domination.” 

She also said the document was “‘disturbingly 
weak” on the role of the traditional family. 
“This weakness can lead to misinterpretation, 
and even distortion by 
opponents of the wom- 
en's agenda”, she said in 
an obvious reference to 
criticisms by some con- 
servative countries that 
the Beijing conference 
was promoting lesbian- 
ism and homosexuality. 


Heptullah’s rejoinder 


Responding to Ms. 
Bhutto’s remarks on 
Kashmir in the plenary, 
Ms. Najma_ Heptullah, 
Deputy Speaker of the 
Rajya Sabha and mem- 
ber of the official Indian 
' delegation to the confer- 
- ence, said, “Why does 
Pakistan always have to 
politicise every _ plat- 
form?" Referring to the 
Pakistani Prime Minis- 
ter’s mention of rape, Ms. 
Heptullah asked, ‘““Who is 
raping? What about the 
terrorists who are raping 
innocent women? And 
why do we not talk about 
the kidnapping and kill- 
ing of foreign hostages in 
Kashmir?” 

Ms. Heptuallah told In- 
dian newspersons that it 


An inflatable dove floats above the guests during a welcome ceremony was “‘a tragedy” that at a 
for delegates to the U. N. World Conference on Women in Beijing's Great conference on women 


Hall of the People on Monday. — AP/PTI 


came across strongly on the issue of Islam and 
repeatedly asserted that Islam as a religion did 
not discriminate against women. ‘‘As a Muslim 
woman, I feel a special responsibility to counter 
the propaganda of a handful that Islam gives 
women a second class status.” 

She said the Islamic world boasted of three 
women Prime Ministers “elected by male and 
female voters on our abilities as people, as per- 
sons, not as women”. 

Muslim women, she said, needed to distin- 
guish between Islamic teachings and “social ta- 
boos spun by the traditions of a patriarchal 
socicty. This is a distinction that obscurantists 
would not like to see. For obscurantists believe in 
discrimination... the first step to dictatorship 
and the usurpation of power. "’ But while the rest 
of her speech concentrated on women, she 
chose to bring in politics at two different points. 
First, she spoke about the proliferation of region- 
al tensions and conflicts. ‘As in the past”, she 
said. “women and girls have again been the 
most direct victims of these conflicts.” 

“The use of rape as a weapon of war and 
instrument of ‘ethnic cleansing’ is as depraved 
as it is reprehensible. The unfolding of this saga 
in different parts of the world, including Jammu 
and Kashmir and Bosnia-Herzegovina, has 


AP 


such issues were being 
raised. 

While Indian and Pakistani differences have 
already found an echo in the conference, in the 
NGO forum there was a striking demonstration 
of solidarity by the women from the two coun- 
tries. Yesterday, the women from South Asia — 
India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka 
-— joined together to take out a march declaring 
South Asian solidarity. They were joined by par- 
ticipants from other countries including the 
woman who became a mentor for the first gen- 
eration of Western feminists, Ms. Betty Friedan. 
The women sang songs and shouted slogans for 
peace and unity.Apart from Ms. Bhutto, another 
South Asian leader addressed the opening ple- 
nary — Begum Khaleda Zia of Bangladesh. 

Many of the speakers, including the statement 
of Mr. Ghali, spoke of the importance of peace for 
women, He said, “more women today are suf- 
fering directly from the effects of war and con- 
flict. than ever before in history. This is a 
deplorable trend towards the organised humili- 
tation of women, including the crime of mass 
rape. We will press for international legal action 
against those who perpetrate organised violence 
against women in time of conflict.” 
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Fresh incidents embarrass Beijing 


BEIJING, Sept. 4. 


China staged a lavish welcoming ceremony 
today for the U.N. women's gathering, but alter- 
cations outside the gathering hall brought fresh 
embarrassment for Beijing, already stung by 
complaints that it is trying to muzzle poate 
activists. South Africa's Ms. Winnie Mandela 
was turned away from the gala at the Great Hall 
of the People after arriving late, witnesses said, 
and at least two other foreign participants said 
they were turned away although they arrived on 
time. 

The Chinese tried to prevent journalists from 
filming a heated confrontation _between Ms. 
Mandela and Chinese security officials, holding 
up coats at one point to block the view. Inside 
the hall. top Chinese leaders and conference del- 
egates assembled to the strains of the Chinese 
national anthem. 

Surprise visitor 

Late-night regulars at Beijing’s most popular 
ice cream parlour, Baskin Robbins, were 
shocked to find themselves surrounded by police 
on Sunday when the Pakistani Premier, Ms. Be- 
nazir Bhutto popped in for a midnight snack. 
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Ms. Bhutto and members of her governmental 
delegation had decided on some ey ye 
ping at the Beijing friendship store, shortly a 
their arrival. 

The fact that the store had closed hours before 
was no deterrent, and Ms. Bhutto arrived ina 
black limousine escorted by numerous police 
cars around 11.30 p.m. find that all four floors 
had been reopened for her convenience. 

Having completed her shopping spree, she 
and ten other women delegates ducked into the 
24-hour Baskin Robbins next door, by which 
time a large crowd of curious onlookers had 
gathered. ; 

Journalists outside the parlour conducted a 
heated debate on whether the Prime Minister 
had chosen an almond or vanilla flavour for her 
single scoop cornet. Equally bemused were her 
Chinese police escort, one of whom was over- 
heard to ask: “How can she possibly eat ice- 


_ cream at this time of night?” 


Souvenir babies 


A leading women’s rights activist denounced 
the U.S. military for encouraging its soldiers to 
exploit Third World women, by handing out 


condoms before giving them shore leave in for- 
eign ports. 

Sister Soledad Perpinan, a Philippine nun 
who heads the Third World movement conan 
the exploitation of women, said it is not args 
to see up to 10,000 U.S. soldiers disembar at 
Manila, armed with government-issued con- 
doms — many of which are never used. “They 
use our women for may be a week and leave 
behind souvenir babies and AIDS,” she said. 


Sister Sol, as she is known to scores of women 
she has helped to rehabilitate, said develop- 
ment prostitution is the latest phenomenon in 
the southeast Asia's portside flesh trade, involv- 
ing the construction of resort brothels with ports 
built later to reel in clients. 


Muslims asked to boycott 

Gulf news agencies said Saudi Arabia's lead- 
ing cleric said Muslims should boycott the con- 
ference because some items on the agenda were 
contrary to Islamic principles and promoted ob~ 
scenity. The report said Abdul-Aziz Bin Baz 
made his statement last night, two days after a 
similar statement by the higher council of ule- 
ma, which he heads. 
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NGO meet draws to an emotional close 


From Kalpana Sharma 


) BEIJING, Sept. 8. 
« The rain refused to leave them alone even on 
their last day. But despite the overcast sky, the 
chill wind and the drizzle, over 26,000 delegates 
to the NGO Forum, the parallel meeting of the 
Fourth World Conference on Women, sang their 
“Way to an emotional close. 


' For the last fortnight, the city of Huairou on 
the outskirts of Beijing has been home to women 
-from all over the world who came to meet, cele- 
brate and intervene in the U.N. Conference be- 
ing held in the capital, Despite the distances, the 
“weather which washed out many activities, 
‘their spirits were never dampened. 
**~ Some, however, could not shed their feeling of 
“an anti-climax. Ms. Srilata Batliwala, former di- 
rector of the successful Mahila Samkhya adult 
literacy programme in Karnataka and presently 
1a fellow at the National Institute of Advanced 
Studies, said that the Forum could not meet peo- 
Pple’s expectations because they might have been 
unrealistically high. ‘There was’ a feeling that 
‘Beijing would be some kind of historic turning 
ipoint””, she said. But it became evident that it 
Was not so historic as the intervention of NGOs 
in either the Population Conference in Cairo last 
‘year or the Social Summit earlier this year in 
Copenhagen. 
But for women who had attended an interna- 
tional conference of this kind for the first time, 
ithe experience was unique. Ms. Jyoti Mhapsekar 
of the Stree Shakti Sanghathan from Bombay, 
who play ‘Mulgi Zhali Ho’ on the issue of dowry 
{was performed several times during the mect- 
ing, said she felt exhilarated and inspired by the 
conference. She was specially struck by the va- 
‘riety of cultural expressions that women from 
the different countries had developed to convey 
Messages about the condition of women. 
And while the western media has highlighted 
the problems that the Chinese authorities cre- 
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ated for the NGOs, many of the representatives 
from the southern countries, like India or Ke- 
nya, had nothing but praise for the hosts. Ms. 
Wanjiku Kironyo from Kenya recalled how do- 
nor agencies had laid down the ground rules for 
the conference in her country 10 years ago from 
which they could not deviate. “I really appre- 
ciate the fact that the Chinese have done things 
their way. Except for Macdonalds hamburgers, 
everything else here has been Chinese.”’ 


Campaign to thank hosts 


The Indian NGOs also initiated a signature 
campaign through an open letter to thank the 
Chinese. The letter, which is also addressed to 
the media states, “We write this letter to the 
international media that has been responsible 
for much of the negative projection of the entire 
conference and of China. The dominant images 
are that of lack of adequate infrastructure; the 
exaggerated reports of surveillance and mon- 
itoring; the apparent obsession of the Forum 
with the singular issue of the human rights rec- 
ord of China: the politics of absolute confronta- 
tion that the NGO Forum is supposed to have 
adopted."’ : 

The letter states that the criticism from some 
NGOs at the Forum of the Chinese hosts suggests 
“Insensitivity to other social systems at best or 
racism and prejudice at worst. It also betrays an 
unfortunate inability to separate the politics of 
the nation state from the nature and culture of 
its people." 

The letter was Presented to the China Orga- 
nising Committee before the beginning of the 
closing ceremony, 

Two dominant themes 


In the hundreds of workshops and plenaries 
as well as cultural Programmes that took place 
over the last 12 days in Huairou, two dominant 
themes emerged. One was Violence against 
women including domestic violence, trafficking 


50 


in women, child abuse, state violence and wom- 
en living in situations of armed conflict. 


The other major theme was the impact of 
structural adjustment programmes on the lives 
of women. NGOs held scores of demonstrations 
on this issue and on the role of transnational 
corporations in poor countries, The most vivid 
demonstration of their anger at multinationals 
Was seen yesterday when a group of women 
broke up the Macdonalds mascot, the clown Ro- 
nald Macdonald who is usually seated on a 
bench in front of one of their outlets. To the 
delight of many women, even those who had 
resorted to eating the hamburger in the absence 
of other familiar foods, a group of women from 
Latin America literally “trashed” the clown. 


meet the deadline of 
presenting an approved draft document, with- 
out any brackets, to the main committee by the 
middle of next week. 


Indian representatives have been involved in 
pushing through several important changes, 
which they hope will be accepted. One of the 
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Progress at women’s meet 


BENING, Sept. 10. 

Delegates at the Beijing World Women’s Con- 
ference have reached agreement of the conten- 
tious issues in a draft platform that will set a 
course for women's rights and equality for the 
next decade, officials said today. 

The progress came despite a blistering broad- 
side from the Vatican, which yesterday attacked 
the stand of the European Union on the family, 
charging it sought to roll back parental rights, 
belittle motherhood and undermine religious 
faith. 

The hottest topic of 
the weekend is the 
health section, the U.N. 
. spokesman, Mr. John 
Mathiason, said, with 
negotiating teams hop- 
ing to remove the final 
brackets around the 
most outstanding con- 
troversies before tomor- 
row. 

After early attempts by the U.S. and Pakistan 
to politicise the women’s issue, the conference is 
now gaining momentum to address the real is- 
sues of concern to the entire world humanity. 

The Pakistan Prime Minister, Ms. Benazir 
Bhutto, in her special address started off well by 
saying that she, as a woman and a mother, 
wanted to give topmost priority to women’s is- 
sues but within moments, made it obvious she 
was a prisoner of her military by using the fo- 
rum to raise the issue of Jammu and Kashmir. 

“If Benazir had to keep her generals in good 
humour. why should India pay a price for it, 
particularly women in Jammu and Kashmir,” 
asked Indian minister of State for Parliamentary 
Affairs, Mrs. Margaret Alva. 

_ This was one of the reasons the women parlia- 
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mentarians were demanding that defence needs, © 


the question of defence and development and 
national policy and the like should be allowed to 
be discussed, she told PTI. 

Mrs. Alva, who chaired a panel discussion by 
women parliamentarians for global action at the 
conference, said she was happy to note that the 
Indian Parliament, for the first time, discussed 
the defence budget this year. 

In the past, the country’s defence budgets 
were just passed without much debate in Parlia- 
ment. This was the main reason why the wom- 
en parliamentarians adopted an 
uncompromised Beijing Declaration that called 
for peace, demilitarisation and socio-economic 
development. 

The members of Parliamentarians of Global 
Action resolved that national security must not 
be considered exclusively in military terms. 

The concept of national security must focus 


on human security and human development 
needs, it said adding “we recognise that social 
goals cannot be achieved if the nations of the 
world continue to arm themselves at the current 
rate.’ Government should strive to cut their de- 
fence and military spending and allocate the 
savings to social programmes which would pro- 
mote human security and development, she as- 
serted. 


Mrs. Margaret Alva, stressing the need for 
more efforts towards prevention of conflict and 
peace-making, said conflict prevention and reso- 
lution efforts must also involve relevant NGOs 
and community organisations. 


Women who become victims when peace ef- 
forts fail must be actively involved in peace-mak- 
ing and peace maintenance efforts. 


They should also be included in national se- 
curity structures in their countries, she said. 


As an international measure, the United Na- 
tions system, which included its affiliated agen- 
cies, must immediately present a workable plan 
for at least 50 per cent employment of women at 
all levels, particularly those in decision making. 
The parliamentarians’ meeting as chaired by 
Mrs. Alva and was attended by Indian MPs, Ms. 
Vyjayanthimala Bali, Ms. Malini Bhattacharya, 
Ms. Geeta Mukherjee, Ms. Partibha Patil, Ms. 
Chandra Prabha Urs and Ms. Kamala Sinha. 


Mrs. Lalita Ramdas, who is the president of 
the International Council for Adult Education, 
urged the Indian Government to draw lessons 
from China in primary education. She said a 
major challenge was to create a networking to 
implement the Beijing declaration at the grass- 
roots level. — Reuter, PTI 


‘Dalai Lama ready to give up 
demand for freedom’. r 


SHIMLA, Sept. 10. 

The Tibetan spiritual leader, Dalai Lama is 
prepared to give up the demand for complete 
independence of Tibet if China expresses its wil- 
lingness to settle the issue through negotiations. - 


Addressing a press conference here today, the 
chairman of the Assembly of Tibetan People’s 
Deputies, Prof. Samdong Rimpoche, said the Da- 
lai Lama was prepared to discuss the issue with- 
out insisting on “total independence,” provided 
the talks were held without any pre-condition. 


He accused China of launching a systematic 
drive to destroy the language, literature and 
thinking of Tibetans and causing irrevocable 
damage to Tibet's ecology by converting it into a 
nuclear dump. — PTI 


Tibetan culture facing extinction’: Page 11 
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Women in management 
strategies for success 


ITH the changing economic environ- 

ment, more and more Indian women, 
who were hitherto confined to house- 
hold duties, are taking up jobs in offices and 
companies which are well established and en- 
gure a definite income for them. There are others 
who have their own businesses and are engaged 
in other industrial activities, although the num- 
ber of women in business is comparatively low. 
Perhaps realising that they cannot achieve 
much individually women have formed them- 
selves into groups, such as “mahila mandals” or 
cooperative societies. Some of them are produc- 
tive groups running a regular business or indus- 
try. Through these societies women have made 
some headway as leaders in industrial activities. 


_,.Atithe same time there are certain factors 
Which have hampered their success. Lack of ade- 
quate:-finances, training facilities, technical , 
know: how, raw material and managerial re-— 
sources, want of accommodation and the ab- 
sence of an apex organisation to take care of 
their ‘developmental activities, are some of the 


difficulties faced by women. What they need is a — 


strong organisation which can coordinate, | 
guide and strengthen their talents and activities 
in the correct direction. 


_'There is also an urgent need to create and | 
develop qualities of leadership and initiative | 
Among women. A cadre of women managers 
es be built up if women have to make their 
ark in industry and business. They need train-_ 
ing in all spheres to enable them to become’ 
professionals. 


. Though it may appear as a digression, it ts 
worthwhile for the reader to acquaint himself/ , 
herself with the advent of women entrepreneurs. 
in our country, It was Richard Cantillon, an 
Irishman living in France, who first identified 
the entrepreneur and his unique function of 
risk-bearing as early as in the 18th century. He! 
also coined the term “entrepreneur.” The en-. 
trepreneur buys factor services at “certain”: 
prices with a view to selling his product at “un-_ 
certain” prices in the future.” 


'‘ This distinct entrepreneurial function of bear- | 


ing risks which are non-insurable was a few 
decades later, described by Jean Baptiste in 
broader terms as one of bringing together the! 
factors of production and the provision of con-| 
tinuing management (a special variety of skilled’ 
labour) as also the risk-bearing, which perhaps| 
in very comprehensive terms identifies the en-; 
trepreneurs with the modern industrial busi-. 
hessman. __. 


4 It ts because of what is involved in entrepre-| 
meurship that the advent of women entrepre-, 
neurs in our country is quite recent. Therefore, 
the competition faced by them is of a different 

and new degree and discipline. In addition, the, 
oft-changing policies as they stand today re- . 
garding incentives offered to entrepreneurs 

{with no exception to women) are so demanding! 
that they make a woman entrepreneur's task 

more difficult than that of a man who, over the’ 


years, has got quite accustomed to the innumer- 
able problems and pitfalls of running a business 
or an industry. 


Further, a woman in India is still regarded as 
best suited to being at home. The modern edu- 
cated parent will not waste time on a daughter 
to inculcate the importance of her occupational 
role, or foster in her the inittative, the industri- 
ousness and foresight through self reliance and. 
achievement training as they would on a son. 
Thus from the very beginning of her life she is at | 
a disadvantage. In spite of all these social bar- 
riers, by the time an ambitious woman decides , 
to be an entrepreneur, she has at least in India, 
achieved something very critical. . 


Hence her total dependence on professionals , 
and the consequential expectations. It is a mas- 
sive task controlled by climatically conditioned 
energy levels. It is a restless search like the hunt- 
ing the Heffalump of “‘Winnie-the-Pooh.” The 
hunt is enormous and people disagree as to its’ 
particulars, but the search is on. 


No doubt several Indian women have been | 
waging a war to succeed in many highly special- 
ised areas of business and commerce. Industries 
likely shipping and textiles have produced wom- 
en corporate leaders; in purely trading activities 
like garment exports and the marketing of hand- — 
icrafts and antiques only a few women have 
made a name for themselves as Chief Executive 
Officers. Very recently a lady banker has ven- 
tured into consultancy with distinction; lastly, 
in the areas of advertising, market research, in- | 
surance, travel agencies and journalism, inter- , 
esting and capable women have been trying to. 
make their mark as leaders. Today only those 
women who fulfill all the requirements and pos- » 
sess the leadership qualities of professional man- 
agers go to lawyers, solicitors, bankers, ; 
accountants, manegement consultants, indus- 
trial financing institutions et al and get things 
done without discrimination. So an aspiring 
woman executive should not let sex inhibit her 
ambitions. If she has the ability to think, the 
capacity for hard work and the guts, profession- 
als are waiting for that type of woman. 


The advent of the industrial revolution and 
consequent technological developments coupled 
with education and socio-economic necessities 


.brought about enormous changes tn the atti- 


tude of woman, her social and economic status 
and her role in nation building. Economic op- 


‘portunities for women have considerably in- 


creased during the past 20 years. Indian women 
today have engaged themselves and are trying - 
their best to become proficient in many activities 
and professions. 


While job opportunities for women in both 
public and private sectors have been increasing 
and more women are getting into the profes-.. 
sions, demonstrating their skill and ability, lead’ ” 
ership qualities on the part of Indian women are 
conspicuous by their absence. Instead shall we 
say it is dormant today. One hardly finds or 
hears of women possessing all the traits of pro- 


fessional managers. It is time that they fully 
avail themselves of leadership opportunities. The 
opportunities are vast. 


To cite an instance, bankers have assumed 
great importance today in meeting the financial 
needs of various sections like agriculture, indus- . 
try, trade and public fund procurement. While 
they have operated as an instrument of dynamic 
change on all levels of society, it is only natural 
for us to see whether this change has reached 
men and women alike and if so, to what extent. 


The role of a woman in modern society is 
complex. She has to be not only an intelligent 
housewife but also a clever controller of finance. 
Banks have not formulated any special schemes 
for women as such. The schemes are common 
for both sexes without any differentiation as pro- 
vided by the Indian Constitution. 


The equality given to women does not need as 
much legal sanction as moral and social recog- 
nition to fulfil women’s aspirations. Women to- 
day have to be aware of the opportunities 
thrown open to them and their abilities should 
be put to Pull use. Banks have been offering lots 
of opportunities for exhibiting leadership qual- 
ities which are hardly being utilised by women. 


In fact career development of women is be- 
coming an important issue as more women are 
joining the workforce. Women are no longer 
satisfied with stereotyped jobs and want to move 
up in the corporate hierarchies. The career de- 


‘velopment can be divided into four stages: (1) 


The early career foundation when one comes 
out from a management or professional institu-. 
tion and enters an organisation, usually in their: 
20s. (2) The mid-career build up, when a person’ 
gets groomed for higher positions, during the 
early 30s. (3) Career growth at senior levels, 
when a person is moved to positions of inde- 
pendent charge of major parts of the organisa- 
tion, at late 30’s or early 40’s and (4) The 
crowning of a successful career with the person 
occupying the top position of a whole enterprise. 


During the early career growth, the main 


. problem that comes up is at the time of mar- 


riage, when a woman’s husband is in a different 
location. Since one of them has to move from his 
or her present location, it is often the woman 


. who has to make the change. But it is not neces- 


sarily always the case. Travel has been an oft- 
quoted deterrent factor in the case of women. 
However, times are changing and the upbring- 
ing of women these days prepares them better 
for undertaking travel. But social conditions are 
going from bad to worse and there is always a 
certain amount of uneasiness on the part of 
higher executives to ask women to travel to un- 
known places and this presents a bit of a prob- 
lem. The career minded woman has to make it 
clear to her boss that she has no qualms about 
travel, if the job warrants it. The critical skill at 
this stage is to be able to gather as much field 
information as possible. In fact, it is in her 20's 
that a woman has to put her best efforts to 
create a good initial track record in an orga- 
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nisation, to build up her career later. She has to 
demonstrate her drive and initiative so that her 
capability to push and get things done is not 
doubted. 


It is during the second stage, namely in mid- 
dle management and in the age span of 30's, 
that the major problem for career development 
of women arises. This is when the children ar- 
rive. Unless one has help at home in the form of 
elders who are willing to take care of the chil- 
dren, the woman generally faces the problem of 
a break in her mid-career. On the other hand, 


this is just the time when her male colleagues ' 


are getting exposed to different functional re- 
sponsibilities, which is the critical input to the 
career at this stage. No matter how one looks at 
it, this is basically a biological problem. Mr. Fel- 
ice N. Schwartz in his very incisive article in the 
Harvard Business Review (Jan.-Feb. '89) titled 
‘Management Women and the New Facts of 
Life” points out that half of the women wa&o take 
ee leave return to their jobs late or not at 
all. 


This is a vexing question indeed. Should it be 
career versus children or should there be al- 
ternative ways which can optimise between the 
two, rather than maximise one? The answer is 
obvious-optimisation. There cannot be equal 
competition between-men and women to reach 
higher positions earlier in terms of age. The real 
problem for organisations in such a case is the 
“‘women power planning” that has to be done to 
provide for the mid-career break and resump- 
tion of the same subsequently. This requires 
imaginative personnel policies, unknown hith- 
erto. There are organisations like Unilever 
which keep in touch with women executives 
who left earlier, to relocate them and bring them 
back into the mainstream later. 


At the third stage of career development of 
women, the problem is one of intense competi- 
_tion tor senior level responsibilities in the orga- 
nisation. Information is power. The modern 
information age with its data-base network has 
arrived. Women must equip themselves with 
modern information tools, which is a critical 
skill needed to strengthen their positions in the 
organisations. Also, this is a stage where a lot of 
-understanding is required between the husband 
and wife on their personal interests. 


Holding senior positions takes its toll on wom- 
en. in respect of the time they can give to their 
growing children at home. This is true of men as 
well. But with both pursuing their careers vigor- 
ously, the time available for children from the 
parents becomes alarmingly low. A balanced 
viewpoint has to emerge between husband and 
wife and a “joint management plan” for the 
home is as much of a necessity as career build- 
ing. What is the purpose of a wonderful career 
growth for both, with the children feeling rud- 

.derless and the home is in disarray? 
In fact the last twenty years have witnessed 


an explosion of growth opportunities for women 
in industry, especially at the decision-making 


level. Today more and more young women have 
a chance to walk the competitive edge and prove 
that their abilities are on par if not better than 
those of their male colleagues. However, as they 
are beginning to storm the traditionally male 
bastions of management they are finding out 
that the roads to success are paved with difficul- 
ties. They discover very early in their career that 
the battle for supremacy in corporate organisa- 
tions calls into play not only the forces of power, 
control and dominance, but issues of gender, 
attitude and acceptance of women. 

One problem that many young women en- 
counter is the degree of assertiveness they can 
demonstrate in the workplace. The woman 
manager who has sought employment in a tra- 
ditionally masculine position is faced with a di- 
lemma. If she exhibits feminine traits of being 
expressive, nurturing or sympathetic she is per- 
ceived as “‘too soft", “not tough enough”, “not 
good managerial material” and such like. This 
way her confidence in herself as a competent 
and dynamic manager suffers and affects her 


_ ability to work effectively. On the other hand. if 


she shows what are considered typical mascu- 
line traits such as dominance, control or hard 
hitting logic, she is made to feel as if she is being 
too masculine and too aggressive. These percep- 
tions affect her sense of feminity and made her 
feel that she is in some way rendered less of a 
woman by displaying these traits. 


Many women have a hard time trying to com- 
bine the roles of woman and manager simulta- 
neously because in practice they appear to be 
incompatible. Women also realise that in actual- 
ity what is considered an acceptable leadership 
style in a man ts unpalatable in a woman. They 
also realize that tough assertive women are 
rated more negatively and tend to be less pop- 
ular in the organisation. Mixed messages and 
double standards affect assertiveness in women 
in many ways. For example, some women have 
difficulty in expressing anger in public, or stat- 
ing an opinion forcefully in male dominated de- 
bates. Others hesitate to delegate work to male 
subordinates (and end up doing it themselves), 
while yet others find that they cannot express 
dissatisfaction freely, for example firing a sub- 
ordinate for a job badly done. 


It is clear that many women have difficulty in 
exercising their power and authority and it af- 
fects their ability to be genuinely assertive. For 
one, they confuse assertiveness with aggressive- 
ness and don't like to visualise themselves in the 
latter mode: second, many are unwilling to pay 
the price of assertiveness which could involve 
loss of popularity, exclusion from male camara- 
derie etc. After all it is simpler to charm than to 
compound. 


It is true that double standards and male prej- 
udices keep women from genuinely speaking up 
for their legitimate rights and being assertive in 
the work place. But it is equally true that many 
women unconsciously invite stereotyping from 
their colleagues by their behaviour. They rein- 
force the status of male-leader, female-follower 


in many ways particularly in their speech and 
language patterns. For example: 


(a)By constantly using tag questions (“‘don't 
you think...”, “don’t you agree..” 

(b)By using empty adjectives (“divine”. ‘fab- 
ulous’’) , 

(c)By using hesitant figures of speech (“I 
think so...” “Maybe be.) ong ain 

(d)By using overly polite speech (“Would you 
be so kind as to..") 

(e)By turning positive statement endings into 
questions (‘‘Dinner is ready...?"’) 

' (By frequently endorsing or supporting 
men’s opinions. i ; : 

On the other hand, men often tend to use, 
speech patterns and language to establish their 
dominant status (especially in a group). They do 
this by talking louder, talking “over” or by 
changing female-initiated subjects, ignoring or 
interrupting women or simply forcing them into 
passive listening roles once more relegating 
them to secondary non-powerful positions. If 
women managers are to validate their equality 
status they will need to be aware of how power-. 
lessness has become intrinsic to women’s 
speech, and how it affects their ability to be 
assertive. And that they need to change their 
ways of speaking and behaving if they wish to 
underline their equal status. It would help also: 

(a)To recognise language and speech patterns 
that invite stereotyping and to change them. — 
__ (b)To address self-defeating thoughts that stop 
risk-taking or assertive behaviour and deal with 
them squarely. mt 

(c)To get honest feedback about assertive be- 
haviour whenever possible. 

(d)To anticipate difficult situations and pre- 
bare for them through role play or role rehears- 


(e)To set verbal and behavioural limits in the 
workplace (especially sexual ones) 

(f)To evolve a support group cf peers wixo 
share similar problems elsewhere. 

(g)To increase exposure to female role models: 
senior experienced women who have successful- 
ly dealt with similar problems. ; 


There are instances of top women managers 
who are doing very well and who are practically 
adored by the people in their organisations. 
They have a fine sensitivity to people and mat- 
ters, having come through the fire. The critical 
skill at this stage is to guide younger women in 
their careers. this is a role which they are yet to 
perform in an adequate manner. It may be nec- 
essary for them to evolve ways of guiding both 
men and women in their organisations as to 
how they can harmonise their efforts. It is here 
that they have a big role to play in the future. 


If women are to evolve effective leadership 
styles, they will need to become more asseztive, 
more forceful in their exercise of legitimate pow- 
er and authority. This will entail not only the 
empowerment of women in corporate organisa- 
tions but society in general. 4 
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Need for a rational drug policy - 


/ By AK Thaséen : 
be We are at the threshold of a new 
century. Rapid changes are taking place 
all around us. Medical. science and 
technology have made great strides in 


* 


the last two decades. National policies: 


are also going through certain radical 
changes. It may be worthwhile in this 
context to: look at India’s -newly 
emerging drug policy which is under 
lag By a cabinet committee. 


Present situation 


z India has a compariaere high. 
degree of morbidity, disability me 
mortality rate. About 40 per cent 


our people are below the poverty line” 
The majority of Indians suffer from; 
tliseases of poverty and i ignorance. 80° 


per centof the health services in India: 
are bythe non-government sector. The. 
drug industry. and — medicat 
establishment have created a very drug-’ 
dependent health culture, The existing, 
drug policy; unfortunately, seems to: 
be more concerned with the interests 
‘of the industry than the health of the’ 
people. in many situations drugs dre 
used irrationally. About 60 per cent of. 
the drugs in the market are non- 
essential, substandard, wasteful, 

unscientific; irrational and even: 
hazardous ’drugs.- There is acute: 
shortage of essential drugs as revealed 
In the following Shake : 
: ! Diatrhoea : Causes 1:5 million’ 
Heaths: O. R.Scan effectively take care: 
of most diarrhoeas. But we have many . 
irrational antidiarrhoea - ‘drugs in the’ 
market. In morbidity. pattern, next to. 


diarrhoea; tuberculosis tops the list =% 


0 million patients and the annual. 


mortality -is 5 lakhs. But drugs for 
treating this illness are in short supply. 


There is also shortage of drugs for ; 


treating other common illnesses like 
Leprosy, ‘Kala Azar, Filaria, Malaria 


etc. The éssential drug list and priority ~ 


mustbe governed by the nation’s need: 
and be based on morbidity and 
‘mortality pattern of the diseases rather 
than the market demands. 


Role of drugs. 


oss ‘DHIBS oie a major role in health: 
care, and are an essential component 
‘of any health system. 60 per cent of 
health care spending is on drugs. They 
‘should meet the real medical needs, 


be safe, improving the quality of health. - 
.Care, and cost effective. Multinational -. 


“corporations.continueto dominate the, 
drug industry in India. Thedrug industry | 


‘been a rapid mushrooming of : 


‘pharmaceutical units — now about 


| a 


between 50,000 to 100,000. 60 per — 
cent to 70 per cent of these are non- 
essential ‘and ‘irrational, drugs. It is. 


"estimated. that at least 20 per cent of . 


5 


the drugs inthe market are sub standard 
or spurious (Glycerol stragedy in 


‘Bombay and IV. Fluid and Sura deaths 


in Delhi are examples). Strict quality _ 
control should be ensured. It would be _- 
easy to accomplish this if the number. . 
of formularies are reduced to an 
essential minimum by making a. 


national formulary, weeding out non. 
“essential of hazardous drugs. In 1993. 
*~VHAI under the leadership of Dr Mira 
_ Shiva and others, had drew up alist or © 
‘essential priority drugs.-This can be ~ 
<used as a base for further stucly.: 


- Adverse drug ‘reaction ‘and 
intragenic illness are on the increase 


- with the uncontrolled: growth of the. 
‘being aprofitable enterprise, there has’ -~ 


-pharmaceutical: sector. WHO states ~ 


that the rational use of drugs requires. 


_ that ‘patients receive medicines . 


20,000. There has been an increase in ~ 


drug formulations, estimated? to be. 


qe 


1991 


Drugs and ‘Actual 


= Formulations. 
“VITAMINS 
“VIT. B12 KG. 


i ViT. ET 


Anti TB Drugs. 
INH T’ 


| ThiacetazoneT 


‘(Source Chemical’ Ministry) ’ 


54 


Production | - Demand. 


appropriate to their clinical needs in 
doses that. meet their'own. penne 


¢ 
plat, 
eid 


1992-93 
~ Estimated 
‘Demand 


1 991.92 


Estimated | _ Actual 


Production 


“requirements, Snd at the lowest Cost to. 
them and the compnunitys: uate 


mR es ' 


-<National Drug, Authority: . 4 


rr 


conimittees a national drug authority. 
py should. be, established, to deal: with © 
issues connected with drug productian 
:. ‘control; consumer protection andother = 
health andethical factors. The selection ° # 
of essential drugs should be based: on. 
~ therapeutic: need, efficiency, safety, © 4 
: cost: and -easeé_ of administration. It 
= would also prevent wastage O of scar¢ eo 
» National resources and. would: benclit: 3 
“the Pauents. as well. - ee e eae 4 


* 


“the drug prety eaksdrawal 
list t of esséntial drugs in the order: ‘of, 
Porioeity ‘under different therapeutic: 
© classification and for disedses causing, 
;preater, morbidity, ‘and: mortality such. 
» as TB, leprosy, malaria, blindness,: 
~ goitre and for immunisation. All drugs. 
b » shoud only be known by their simple: 
i Beneric names. ahs : oa 


~ a een “i a, 


> 
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“The liberalisation of recent price: 

: S control has -unfortunately- brought: 
* down the number of drugs from 343 to: 

: 73 bythe Drugs Development Council: 

¢ ’ which has representatives | neither from: 


ef contra- indications, 


: no an easy entry. inta, India. ‘Unethical: | 46 
“AS Prone by the’ ‘Hathi’ * marketing practices even by ‘some: 


gvarsé. deol » a ade mteranzeeomoeny 
‘-reactions, remedial. measures: ctc., through fair p price Gentrest 4h ea 


Seige banned jn other countries tind: anes 
ey Eliminate, inrational) and 
hhazardous drugs: ps 


© 
ees 
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Mo tere 
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, 
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‘reputed firms,are seen. For example, sac Cost of. ental drugs should 
. slicense was given to. an ayurvedic Ibe, aflordable: and. even. subsidised: 


product called “Select” which claimed ‘They ;should. be gly vailabe.| to 
“to change the sex of the foetus. Sales : common people! fa) 


‘promotion, should be.monitored and |. 3+ aa 
. controlled, avoiding’ unethical: pro- oe <4: : Abolish’ beanie names cae. 
“industry bias. Advertisement through introduce generic names for pate 
“he mass media, especially of toni¢s; beret ae 
food supplements, nutrients and other “e 5, Pabedastionaltiustorruled 
ritrational formulations bes avoided: and ensure quality control of all,drugs 
_Incentives be ‘given’ for. producing through ‘drug kes ating mechanism in 
‘essential’ and ‘life-saving drugs. pa districts)" es 
‘ Expensive-broad spectrum antibiotics, »* «6. ‘Set up pricing ‘authority. ‘and, 
isuch as Ciprofloxacin should not be’ involve consumers also. Paid 3 
‘used when: narrower ‘spectrum and | NE LN nw oe Hi 4 
‘cheaper drugs are equally’ effective} <> CTE Facilitate, and. ‘provide 
Experimental trials of new drugs should, incentives * for: research = an 
not be done en humans: There should, development “of :indigenous : bi 
bean: ethical. marketing code.on, the; industry to prorat 
model suggested by WHO. to be = of esconial orgs ; 
followed by all..Avoid advertisements, Es 2 8. Develop sellveliance: in drug 
of tonics and food supplements in the technology. aie act ent 

lay ‘media. All medical: research on RENEE AMR 
| Be 29. Encourage Mevelopiiien an 
research of. effective: perkallopathid 
systems, like Ayurveda, cea ¢ Sidha 
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human beings. must be- statutgrily, | 
Fequired ‘to. conform to: be teint 
Declaration. for ley pita | 


F health nor-consumer sections. Prices: sete! rhe be live a oe :s ane a ae Homeopathy é oe 
; poF drugs seroma 1903raie, 1 | Pee » ARS A ONES ph ceo cae Foe 10. Establishment a rc 
ean average. from. the.1989 rates. aad “Folldwing™ Hiroposalss | care Drug Authority and drug legislation: 
F “Ethical issues Bib es is hon ees ie ‘recommended: Hegre ethos aa & ‘reform to monitor and implement the! 
na oe ieee eS Be te : + labove proposals for drug production! 
AT Accurale. de unbiased § PAS Identify the drug’ needs. an gonvolani supreme 


© ikamatonaboeachprochvlt 
; be provided as inserts in each packct,, 
“to health personnel and: patients, 5 
regarding therapeutic. gurdelines | 


WRAPS 2 Emm Peas TTR me 


Xonsonancé with the health needs of 
‘people and ensure easy availability of | 
“al essentiah. _and. life-saving druns ps 


ve 


poeglth: Of the people... ‘, 


(Dr yt K Thaden: is howe ds Chyjsitan| 
Li tlowship Hospital Oddanchatram, iN. Ne ee 


Se a ied Fire Se 


OS 


pannin; i5 LS 
the ietional Pervenv ii GUe- 
vey of Maternal Hest 1 Child 
Heaith and Family Planning 1699- 
$3. fev Farnateka, coufirming 
doubts that existe 1 ali cady of such 
a lag 


‘The International Institute of 
Population Sciences aid the Popu- 
lation Centre of the Institute fer 
Social and Economic Chance con- 
ducted the survey, whose findings 
contain some startling revelations. 

The presents a good 
Volume of data coliccted over two 
years of investigation, but the 
status of maternal health has not 
been scudied satisfactorily, nor 
has maternal mortality been docu- 
menied. This despite the teeming 
mortality rates in the 15-29 age 
group which is also the time that 
fertility peaks and four-fifths of 
births occur in the State. 

The age of marriage is known 
to be legally 18 for girls. However 
& good 38 per cent of marriages 
take place where the girl is be- 
tween 15-19. It is their reproduc: 
tive health status that poses the 
greatest challenge now. However 
there is no programme that caters - 
to adolescent sexuality or adoles- 
cent health — not unless and until 
the girl becomes pregnant. 

Karnataka also registers the 
highest number of consanguinous 
marriages in South India. About 
36 per cent of marriages in the 
State are between closely related 
blood relatives. Child mortality is 
higher in this age group as com- 
pared with cases of marriage be- 
tween non . blood relatives. 


Demographers claim that this is . 


the first time that data have been . 
collected on consanguinity which 
‘is more prevalent in rural popula- 
tions. Gulbarga district is found to 
have the -highest number of r 


consanguinous marriages, even . 
among educated, upper classes as . 


of terminal methods is inversely 
Proportional to preva condi- 
_ Hons of illiteracy, he 
. To strengthen the con pt of birth - 
spacing, it is necessary to dissemi-‘ 
‘nate the value of using IUDs by 
+, decentralisation . of _ TUD-related 
j training programmes to the taluk 


+: level. Correspondingly the sideef- * 


-fects and complications observed 
«in 16 per women who complain of 
- backache and discomfort, need to 


{ 
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| | 
the piaciice is rooted in traditions 
whe: ; sole iutnt is to keep prap- 
he family, 

r finding is that d& por 
cent of tha mairicd women iu 
Karnetaka “heVe expressed an 
ugent nced for FP: 12 per cent for 
birth spacing and 6 per cent for 
limiting the number of births.” 
‘This reflects on the gap between 
subjective preparation and the ob- 
jective inability of the health sce- 
tor (including the government and 
NGOs) to reach out to a large num- 
ber of women who irnmediately 
need and are ‘ready for family 
planning. As Health and Family 

' Welfare Secretary Gautam Basu 
puts it, “This calls for critical re- 
examination of all basic arrange- 
ments necessary for ensuring full 
accessibility of FP services to all 
who need them.” 

_ The NFH survey presents the 
average picture of the State, ac- 
cepts Dr G.V. Nagaraj, Additional 
Director for Health and Family 
Welfare. A total of 99 per cent of 
women interviewed knew of fam- 
ily planning and modern methods, 
knowledge of male sterilisation 
was less known. While female 
Sterilisation was familiar, birth 
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' spacing was little known or adopt- 


ed, much less understood as a con- 
cept with the use of condoms, 
intra-uterine contraceptive de- 
vices (IUDs) or, pills. And rural 
women's knowledge of birth 
Spacing was dismal. ~ : 
Only 16 per cent in the 15-19 age 
group use condoms and the total 
current use’of FP methods is 49 
per cent. Of the rest, a massive 
block of 41 per cent has resorted 
to sterilisation, |and the rest to 


* be carefully examined further, Bar 
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Health workers and other func- 


tlonaries report that many women 
are not aware of or cannot recall 
how long to-use the IUD or Ww 
ot discard it. wt ff Ay isaal® i i358 
‘In the given Scenario, the Pri- 
mary Health Centre (PHC) is the 


viz. IUDs, condoms and 
. from services for Medi 
‘nation of Pregnancy 


hen : 


ao 
<9 


ty 
~ 


primary source ‘of contraception * mediately. :../; 


women inchids teemiuy anaemia 
and just 37.5 per cent deliveries 
taking place in public (21.7 per. 
cent) or privete (15.8 per cent) in- 
stitutions. ‘that meas about 61/5, 
per cent births take place at home, 
Of these only 21.8 per cent births 
are assissted by Traditional Birth 
Attendants (‘1 BAs) or dais, 30.4 per 
cent by doctors, 20.5 per cent by a 
nurse or midwife. These are re- 
portedly the lowest figures re- 
spectively amidst the 4 States in 
south 
urgently to reverse reality is for'a 
door to door campaign to impress 
on families the ‘importance of 
proper antenatal care to the sur- 
vival of mother and child, and to 
fully equip PHCs that are usually 
under-equipped. 


rector, National Institute of Public 
Co-operation and Child Develop- 
ment 
linkages between women’s status 
and chidl mortality are yet ot be 
appreciated fully. Efforts need to 
be made to link up the Total Liter- 
acy Campaigns (TLCs) with speci- 
fic health programmes, viewing il- 
literate and very young mothers 
as a high-risk group. 


buzzword used freely by officials 
of every rank, has differing mean- 
ings to different people. To the 
bureaucracy it means speeches 


ence of men, women and childre 
during VIp visits; to the comm 
nity it means being summoned b 
Officials for meetings ‘where they ‘ dressing reproductive health need 
are. 
marginalised. No time is spent o 
creating a climate conducive to de 
velopment, or building people’s ca 


from platforms to a bemused red 


‘rate, it reflects a serious lapse 


nent through 
: 


paciiies for develop 
hi alih, literucy, livelihood 
sel’ government. The merits of do- 
ing have been proven several 
times over by the maniforld im- 
pact of ‘'LCS wherever they’ve 
worked, (even those TLCs with 
partial suceess). In Tumkur and 
Shimoga notably the TLCs raised 
gencra) public awareness so great- 
Jy that demand was actually gen- 
eratcd for FP and health services. 
Ultimately the bottomline is that 
only 50 per cent mothers know 
about Oral Rehydration Solution 
(ORS) with hardly 31 per cent hav- 
ing ever used it, between 42 to 53 
per cent children have received 
Vitamin A treatment, hardly 20 
per cent mothers are aware of 
jron-rich food, and the rate of 
utilisation of PHCs in the State is 
amere 15 percent, . 


Shocking facts indeed, thrown 
up by the Survey that we cannot 
afford to ignore. However, re- 
search studies undertaken in 
areas such as these cannot but af- - 
ford to identify areas for intensive 
focus in terms of both in-depth 
study and policy interventions. . 
Reproductive health care has 
emerged from the NCHs as one of 
the major areas requiring immedi- 

‘ate attention and intervention. 


The Government of Karnataka 

is in the process of negotiating 

‘with the World Bank for a massive 
health infrastructure development - 

programme. ‘A ‘reported $ 35 mil- 

: lion is being mooted for women’s 

health with a significant reproduc- 

’ tive health component. The need 

of the hour is a multi-pronged ap- 

proach working on different levels 

,, to deal with tract Infections, Sex- 

» ually Transmitted Diseases (RTIs/ 

STDs), breast and cervical cancer, 

uy; . gender sensitisation of health staff 

and counselling. Programmes ad- 


ran 
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continued problems for 


| 


Other 


India. What is needed 


As Dr. Usha Abrol, Regional Di- . 


(NIPPCD) sees it, the 


we 


People’s’ participation, a 


d 


a 


either. co-opted _:: of * to be linked: with wider issues 


_, uch as age at marriage and sani- 
,tation, to ensure a holistic ap- 


» Proach to women’s health... ‘ 


minal methods like laproscopic 
surgery and sterilisation. The pri- 
vate sector covers about 22 per 
cent women. Yet NFHS reports the 
non-availability of condoms in ru- 
ral areas.. If this is. indeed accu- 


The — -Information-Education- 

. Communication | (IEC) | factor 
. Which can make or mar a pro- 
grammes effectivity, has - been 

. traditionally weak. Most messages 
, are outdated, in a language and 
»o Context that are alien to the peo- 


which needs to be corrected im-. - ple. . Vedi frhd hee een ae get ag 
Ch ajetkerte i ae Ae “A A Dy he Sy 
PRES el EO PES In “comparison Tamil Nadu has 


pills, apart +... The preference * for -terminal very’ strong IEC programmes as 
cal Termi- » methods comes from ‘82 per | 
(MTP), -ter-§. users, 


cent * well as a strong ‘Child Survival. 
ae Mig ed yy . © component With good services. 3 ¢ 
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Yet every. single 
violation by the giants of com-: 
merce and industry 
unreported and unpunished, des- 
pite being done opehly. Ads for 
baby feeds are banned under this 
law, yet they appear on the pages 
of many popular journals and, 
ironically, even on Doordarshan, 
& government-controlled medium. 


A pilot survey of levels of aware- 


ness of the Act, the merits of . 


breastfeeding, and related issues, . 
among 54 druggists and chemists ' 


. Of Bangalore city, conducted by | 
' the Bangalore City Coordinator, : 
Breastfeeding Promotion Network: 


of India (BPNI) and postgraduate | 


‘students, shows that their level of 


awareness of the Act is pretty 
minimal, that they freely dispens- 
ed advice to customers, despite be- 
ing not eligible, to customers on 
the relative merits of baby feeds. 
The study showed they were lured’ 
‘by promotional discounts, gifts 
and hefty commissions. . 

It was also found that baby feeds 
were very often sold without the 
mandatory information booklets 


~ and on thé basis of prescriptions. 


several months old or on oral de- 
mand. As one chemist at the 
workshop put it: “When doctors 


’ themselves prescribe these feeds 


and the customer is willing to buy 


- it, there is very little that we as 


' dealers can do. Doctors who have 
“ more knowledge in these matters 


should stop prescribing them.” 

' Besides the law in itself (suo 
motu) is apparently not empower- 
ed to attack such violations but 


must wait for them to be reported | 


to a monitoring cell which is to be 


’ {dentified by the government. 


js 


. 
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| health advice.to mothers can work 3 


> changes in laws, in enforcement | 


NGOs may be “authorised” to par- 


» ticipate in this too. 


This year’s theme for the World 
Breastfeeding Week was ‘Em- 
powering Women,’ with an obvi- 


‘ous eye on the forthcoming IV ' 
World Women’s Conference at Bei- | 
jing next month. Simple as it | 


sounds, there are yet hidden: 


_ complexities. Can women in pov- 


erty afford to give up jobs and 
breastfeed for six months? Will 
their employees give them four’ 


-@dfonths’ maternity Jeayg,, set, up 
Streches ‘at the. workpleessraliagd { 


goes — 


How many doctors will 
now stop prescribing baby milk 
and feeding bottles regardless of 
the mother's capacity to breast- 
feed? How many employers will 
now open creches? How many . 
known violators of the law includ- 


‘ ing multinationals will now be 


brought to book? These are but 


. some of the many disturbing ques- 
tions that need to be answered. 
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them to take nursing breaks, and” | 


create a safe and healthy work en- 
vironment for mothers? Obviously } 
neither the Infant Feeding Act nor 
in a vacuum. Other corresponding , 


and most of all in attitudes in em- 


jployers and families are needed to 


make breastfeeding an activity‘ 
that the mother can continue sat-5 
isfactorily and without economic . 
pressures.: 


A workshop on breastfeeding held In Ba 
and Family Welfare to mark the Nationa 
the provisions of the Infant Milk Subst 


VERY year the first week of 
By: is observed as 
World Breastfeeding Week 
(WBW) and National 
Breastfeeding Week. Lip service is 
paid by apathetic functionaries in 
various government departments 
to the virtues of exclusive 
breastfeeding for a period of six 
months. After a few token speech- 
es at a couple of seminars where 
social workers and NGOs are in- 
vited, the audience is informed 
that it is up to them to ensure that 
breastfeeding becomes a move- 
ment, that they should make the 
Infant Milk Substitutes, Feeding 
Bottles and Infant Foods (Regula- 
tion of Production, Supply and 
Distribution) Act, 1992 — actually 
work, and finally that it is NGOs 
and committed individuals alone 
who can and must work to em- 
power women. This has been the 
standard fare dished out for the 
week, faithfully reported by the 
government’s own propaganda 
agent — Doordarshan. 

In Bangalore too WBW had its 
share of events, although on a low 
key. Official functions were limit- 
ed and the Directorate of Health 
and Family Welfare Services had 
a single but well-attended 
workshop to its credit, organised 
by the Deputy Director, Nutrition. 
For the first time an attempt was 
made to bring lawyers, 
paediatricians, gynaecologists, 
health administrators, druggists 
and chemists, medical teachers 
and NGOs together to discuss the 
provisions and reach of the Infant 
Milk Substitutes Act. 


Little information 


Despite the Act prohibiting the 

advertising of baby feeds, there is 
an aggressive hardsell through 
well-laid out and sustained media 
campaigns in the press and elec- 
tronic media, advertisements in 
reputed journals by manufactur- 
ers, most of whom are multina- 
tional corporations. Compared to 
such massive campaigns that sell 
products which are manmade and 
may or may not suit all infants, 
mothers receive very little infor- 
mation or support on their rights 
to maternity benefits, on the ad- 
_vantages of breastfeeding in the 
context of their multiple burdens 
of housework, wage labour and 
child care. Authorities never stop 
romanticising motherhood and 
family values although reality is 
that motherhood is a complex, de- 
manding and long process where 
women need help, support and 
counselling. 


The politics of 
breastfeeding 


Motherhood is romanticised by authorities 


The family as the basic funda- 
mental unit of society is not al- 
ways the smallest democracy in 
the world as fondly dubbed by pro- 
gramme managers. Instead both 
the family and the state are 
centres with cross-cutting lines of 
gender and power; the result is not 
always democratic, as amply 
demonstrated by the burden of 
work on women and girls. 

The same applies to women in 
poverty, at work in fields and fac- 
tories for wages to provide for 
their families and to simulta- 
neously find the time to care for 
them. 


One of the reproductive rights 
espoused by the International Con- 
ference on Population and Devel- 
opment at Cairo in 1994, is every 


mother’s right to breastfeed. 
Rights, however, mean nothing 
unless the state and wider society 
assume responsibility to ensure 
the realisation of such fights. 
While the state and international 
agencies like the World Health Or- 
ganisation (WHO) and UNICEF try 
to promote breastfeeding as com- 
mon practice, no efforts are visible 
to ease the burden of women’s do- 
mestic work or to provide relief 
through maternity benefits and 
child care services while they 
work. Despite the Maternity Bene- 
fit Act 1974 which stipulates that 
employers must provide for 
women workers to take two nurs- 
ing breaks during the day’s work 
and 12. weeks leave with pay, most 
employers do not permit mothers 
to either take such breaks or their 
infants to the workplace. 


o7 


ngalore recently by the Directorate of Health 
| Breastfeeding Week examined lacunae In 
itutes Act, reports BHARGAVi NAGARAJA 


Labour , 
legislation under various trades 
such as mines, factories and plan- 
tations stipulates the provision of 
creches in the work place provid- 
ed by the employer, but in reality, 
such laws are observed in the 
breach. 


According to Dr Sarala Gopalan, 
Secretary, Department of Women 
and Child Development, Ministry 
of Human Resources Develop- 
ment, some 13,000 creches operate 
in the country vis-a-vis an actual 
need for about 100,000 creches 
right away. The worst hit by this 
lacuna are working women, es- 
pecially women who lack skills, 
and are compelled to work in the 
informal sector, very often under 
exploitative conditions. Their . 


wages, however slim, are crucial 
to the well-being of their families. 
Women in such adverse socio- 
economic conditions suffer from 
multiple burdens of household 
work and daily chores in addition 
to their burden of providing for 
their families. Thus they are 
trapped in the double bind of hav- 
ing to care for their families as 
well as to provide for them. 

No: agency — neither the legal 
system nor medical practitioners 
— has really displayed the vision 
to address the needs of women in 
poverty. Private child care ser- 
vices are too expensive for them 
and not enough creches are run in 
workplaces. Further, several em- 
ployers haye,-heem known=to dis: 
criminate against women 
workers, refusing to hire them on 
the grounds that they may become 
pregnant. Discrimination in en- 
suring equal wages for equal work 
has been rampant for a long time. 


Women in the agricultural la- 
bour force are massive in number, 
but enjoy neither maternity bene- 
fits nor leave of absence. In 
Karnataka, despite a budgetary al- 
location of Rs 8 crore to be dis- 
bursed as maternity allowances at 
the rate of Rs 300 per month for a 
period of three months, the 
utilisation rate of this facility is a 
meagre 25 per cent. 


Limitations 


Meanwhile, the Infant Feeding 
Act itself has several limitations. 
It comes across as more regulatory 
than preventive, is extremely: 


vague on several points, some of 
its sections, namely 3, 4 and 5, do 
not include infant foods. The statu- 
tory warning that ‘Mother's milk 
is best for your baby” is printed 
in such fine print that it is almost 
unreadable. Advertisements, pub- 
licity campaigns and promotional 
activities are prohibited according 
to the law. 
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Arvind Kala. cites cold. statistics to. eth 
pace Fenty ‘when it enters that. person’s bloodstream 
vs x es eucing peteenageraal intercourse when. 
Mie as rasion admits the semen into her bloodstream... THe. 

| chances of ‘thig* happening ‘are: slight, ‘one -in-a thousand; but’ ini-a 
/<| country containing 350 oo falltiod. sexually active individuals, these 


fe sate that. the ‘AIDS problem could # 
' SS more s 


eolous than. we think. 
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lise rete oh F eestninted two milion HIV garriers, but what jimi 
of them are women? © 


‘eka aos me we 


‘There can'be no’definite basa dit “bat ‘India’ 8 oe AIDS experts bed 


Biewet that HIV-infected men: must. be outnumbering HIV-infected: , 
women by anything between 5-1 to 10-1. Even if we take the lower: | 
‘percentage to be true, that amounts to 400,000 women in India Carry> 
ane the AIDS virus. How have these women contracted HIV? 

The answer is tragic; They've been infected through sex with hus-, 
tbands: and male lovers.who. were themselves infected by prostitutes 
:they were visiting on'the sly. So wives and girlfriends become the sec-. 
‘ond-last link in a chain of HIV infections = from prostitute to male cli-’ 
vent to his wife or girl-friend, and'finally to a baby a woman gives birth. | 
sto. (A baby born of an HIV -catrying mother yuo a 30 per cent risk of 
being born infected.) * ee 

“Ironically, HIV doesn’t pass so easily through sex. Experts say that 
bi an untested man engages in one act of mepecpee nal eee | 


ees % . 
AES Via 8 


Ky 'The HI V infections are doubling every year.” ih 
E ‘cat | i 


*This year’s two million de bic wil 
pion million in 1997, eight million in 1999, 
and 12 million by the year 2000,” says a. 
ell-known doctor. In a situation like this, can 
oe Indian, women afford to be gontbing ) 
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with a an terse woman, her risk of sicking up fie virus yr only. 
‘one in a thousand. The risk is half that for an uninfected man sleep- 
_ ing with an infected woman. His risk is one in two thousand. With the, 
F * risk so slight, isn’t it incredible that maybe 200,000 women have been: 
_infected by their HIV-carrying husbands or boy-friends? » . 
. The truth is that even though one ina thousand seems a very slight’ 
phe indeed, the volume of sex in India is so enormous that it makes 
i _ the spread of HIV inevitable.-The WHO, for instance, estimates that at 


‘least 100 million acts of intercourse take place in the: world Srey day. 


2 India accounts for one-sixth of the world’s population. 
~ So we can safely say that approximately 16.6 million of these acts oc- 
“ cur daily in India. With awareness of AIDS bordering on zero, is it any 


wonder that the. AIDS virus is spreading in ever-widening circles in’ 


“India? © At this point it’s time to ask one question. Agreed, hetero- 
' sexual sex with a male HIV carrier is dangerous, but how exactly does 
"the infection occur? Before answering this question, readers should 
. know one thing. Only three body fluids are rich in HIV - blood, se- 
_men and a woman's. vaginal Auids, but not saliva, breast milk, or 


: tears. 


ch of AIDS awareness.” EET help Oa ek 
lier Mag Sadly ¢nough, women in. ae ead to ype th Datanis ae 
ine eo) ‘ boy- friends too much, . They: rai ” 


~* fatal for them, 


' ‘tected sex with him, which boils down to sex without 4 condom. Out 
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“Now, the semen’ ofan. HIV-carrying male. infects: lanother' pe persona 
directly. And that, can 
a. woman’s vagina has 


to-woman infections through sex can number in.tens of thousands}. 

wah Jn. the same*way, the HIV in a woman’s vaginal fluids can enter ¢ 

; " n has ae slight cut: anes 
-torman infection 
ods »that.: they, are: ar preventable A. ne '. stopsi: theses fatalé 
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Shouldn’t..On an. ave ‘8! 
_ brothels receive a daily ave tage.of four million relia iu ang tS ta 
India’s estimated one million prostitutes (figure given by the. Indi 
‘Council of Medical Research) service an average of four customer$:4 
day. Of course, a majotity of these men are away from their. wives: 
irl- friends, working in.a distant city, or going | on, office tours,.x wherés 
Oneliness can drive thent to’a brothel, aR OFF Riba ak 
B What these men don’t know is that their momentary lust can prove! 


because their own sexual desires are so differe im they,cann A nevebs 
imagine the pull of casual sex for a male, * ee TRY carol : 


. But it’s there in many males, Unless a wife or girlfriend is 100 pet 


‘cent sure of her male partner’s fidelity, she should never have unpro=* 


society isn’t aware of our looming AIDS epidemic. because ‘it’s; invisite 
ble. But the HIV infections are doubling every, year. ‘This ‘year's: two" 


Frightening ioe this is, ir’ s the. sraie Ta: "haters the secorits 
*100,000 cases of AIDS came four times as quickly as the first 100,000:- 
, ‘In a situation like this, can Indian women afford to be anything but’. 
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to-blood transfer may lose some of its 
ability to infeet through sex. ‘his 
genele variiion would imply that a 
Vaceine that targets people infected 
through sharing needles will have to 
lace a different version of the virus in 
the case of infection through hetero- 
sexual sex, 

‘These genetic variations are manifest 


in the different geographical regions of 


the world. For example, in the West, 
especially the U.S., the epidemic is one 
of subtype B that spreads mostly 


‘through blood, either during homosex- 


ual contact that often results in bleed- 
ing or while sharing needles. Vhis 
explains why the epidemic has been 
largely confined to injecting drug-users 
and gay men. Jn the rest of the world, 
HIV is spreading largely through vagi- 
nal sex and other subtypes that spread 
through this route dominate. 

All the subtypes known to date (A to 
1) are present in Africa. In the hetero- 
sexual epidemics of Sub-Saharan 
Africa, South East Asia and India, vari- 
ous subtypes, especially C, D and A, 
are prevalent. Subtype B is virtually 
non-existent except probably in cases 
Where it is acquired through contact 
with the West. It has, however, been 
found that subtype B is dominant in 
homosexuals and injecting drug-users 
in Asia, Vhailand and India. 

“While making a 
vaccine for Western 
use, the primary inter- 
est Would be in a vac- 
cine against subtype 
B.” says Max Lssex, 
Chairman, — Harvard 
AIDS Institute. 
“Developing — coun- 
tries themselves 
should not .be very 
interested in a B vac- 
cine as they are not at 
great risk to it and 
should be wary of 
efforts to come in and 
use their populations, 
especially non-repre- 
sentative (heterosexu- 
al) populations, to test 
a B vaccine.” 

India would need 
vaccines based on HIV-1 
subtypes prevalent local- 
ly but again the picture is 
varied. Subtype C _ is 
dominant in 
Maharashtra, but in 
Manipur B is prevalent. 
Studics by = Shrikant 
Tripathy, senior research — | 4969 
officer, National AIDS 
Research Institute, Pune, 
in collaboration with the | 1800 
Harvard AIDS Institute, 
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Subtype A ag Central African Republic, 


[Subtype B- North and South America, Europe, Thailand ° . 


[Subtype E- Thailand, Central African Republic, C 


[Subtype G - Central African Republic, Gabon, Nigeria 


have helped to gain an understanding 
of some of the subtypes in India. 

A reason why industrialised nations 
look to the developing world as part- 
ners in the search for AIDS vaccines is 
the very real fear that the heterosexual- 
ly spread subtypes from developing 
countries May eventually find their Way 
to the large heterosexual populations in 
the developed world. Already, AIDS is 
a leading killer of Americans in the age 
group of 25-44 and as HIV is spread- 
ing through heterosexual contact, it is 
expected to become the second great- 
est killer of women, after cancer. 

“Although the epidemic may be 
plateauing in some regions like Latin 
America, the introduction of a hetero- 
Sexually spread strain may change 
things for the worse,” says Jose 
Esparza, Chief, Vaccine Development 
Unit, World Health Organisation 
(WHO) Global Programme on AIDS. 
“Despite an enormous. international 
effort to control AIDS and the national 
AIDS programmes in 140 countries, 
We are not succeeding. Unless we have 
a vaccine we will not be able to control 
this epidemic.” 

‘The question is: will the desperate 
need to push vaccine research in the 
developing world distort basic issues 
such as the ethics of such research and 
its ultimate use in counties where the 
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research is conducted? Vaccines have 
been on WHIO’s priority list for over 
five years and now, a committee has 
given the green signal to proceed with 
large-scale human trials (Phase 111) in 
developing countries although such ti- 
als cannot be conducted in industri- 
alised countries without consent. 

_ Vaccines are required to undergo 
nmgorous tesung prior to public use. 
Phase I trials take place for over a vear, 
involving 80 to 100 healthy subjects, to 
determine vaccine safety and opumal 
dosage. In Phase II, the vaccine is 
administered to 100 to 300 subjects to 
determine its efficacy and study the 
side-effects. A vaccine that clears the 
first two trials proceeds to Phase If] 
Which can involve several thousand 
people and last over three years. 

‘Two gp-120 (glycoprotein 120 - a 
surface molecule on the HIV that 
attaches itself to the host cell) vaccines 
made by the U.S. companies. Biocene 
and Genentech, are poised to undergo 
large-scale trials on 20,000 volunteers 
in Brazil and Thailand in mid-1996, 
although the U.S. National Institutes 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, 
rejected them in June 94 as being of 
doubuul efficacy in humans. The trials 
will first. determine the safety and 
immunogenicity of the vaccines. Tests 
on whether the vaccines will actually 

protect will begin a 

year later. © 

How a vaccine 

based on subtype B 

will be relevant to a 

Thai population 

where subtype E is 

more dominant is 
hard to say. “Already, 
the volunteers are ask- 
ing why we are going 
ahead with the trials if 
we are not sure of the 
type of vaccine we are 
using,” says Prof. 

Nath Bhamarapravati, 

Mahidol University, 

Thailand. 

“Our committees 
‘need to understand 
.that we cannot expect 
good results with the first 
we Fey few trials.” Many defend 
Yt... |. the tals; Hecause “they 
. would help find out 
whether a vaccine based 
on one subtype would be 
effective against infec- 
tion by another. 
Vaccines that are less 
than 100 per cent pro- 
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wen Seaey ently suit the West, but 
1890 1900 may stil be useful in 
countries where AIDS 
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EXACTS awheavy toll, 

“Developing countries maybe will- 
ing to accept a vaccine that is 70 per 
cent effective or even less, versus the 
90 per cent acceptable in developed 
countries”, says Ldward Mbidde, 
Director, Uganda Cancer Institute. 

While the efficacy of gp-120 vac- 
cines is being debated, researchers are 
seeking to champion the cause of riski- 
er classical vaccine strategics. 
According to some, there are gaps in 
the ongoing vaccine research because 
many of the approaches were initially 
dismissed as being too old-fashioned 
and dangerous. Most of the HIV vac- 
cines developed are gp-120 vaccines 
containing genctically engineered 
copies of HIV surface protein. “These 
are considered safe as they contain no 


genetic material from the virus. But 
such approaches cater “only to the 


needs of the developed world” that has 
less than 10 per cent of the world’s 
HIV infections, 

As the urgency for a vaccine mounts, 
however, the gp-120 approach could 
get shelved in favour of more daring 
ones such as live attenuated vaccines 
(which contain decreased amounts of 
viruses or weakened viruses) or whole 
killed vaccines that were (till now) con- 
sidered too risky. “The 50s technolo- 
gy,” says Jaap Goudsmit of the 
University of Amsterdam, “‘is the first 
thing that should have been done.” 

Current vaccine efforts are also 
focusing only on a single subtype (B) 
and will have limited application in 
countries where the epidemic is 
spreading rapidly. “In most communi- 
ues, HIV continues to spread to 10,000 
new cases every day, but current pre- 
vention efforts do not reach many at 
the highest risk — the socially alienated, 
the illiterate and those with the lowest 
income,” says Seth Berkely, Associate 
Director, Health Sciences Division, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
called for a global AIDS vaccine initia- 
tive and proposed a $ 600 million 
seven-year research agenda. To make 
vaccines of use to the developing 
world, prototypes will be based on 
developing country subtypes. 

As of today, no researcher has been 
able to identify which parts of the 
immune response to HIV matter in 
protecting people from _ infection. 
Some feel that an effective vaccine 
cannot be designed unless this is 
understood. Others disagree. 
“Although there are major scientific 
questions, we will have to wait into the 
next century and beyond to get the 
answers — we never answered these 
questions for other vaccines,” adds 
Berkely. Historically, vaccines have 
been tested even when they have not 
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VACCINE against AIDS. will 
never be developed, say some 
researchers. ‘Vhe reason: it is practi- 
cally impossible to fashion a vaccine 

- against an cnemy virus that com- 


bines with the DNA (deoxyribonu-, 
cleic acid) of the immune System 


itself, 

‘Surprisingly, it turns out that such 
vaccines exist - for cats, for nearly a 
decade now. Millions of cats have 
been effectively vaccinated against 
the feline leukemia virus (HeLYV), a 
retrovirus that, like HIV, infects lvm- 
phocytes and macrophages in its 
chost and causes fatal immunosup- 
pression similar to AIDS, 

lel.V is transmitted from cat to 
cat (it does not infect humans) 

through blood, sexual contact and 

{from mother to kitten, but most 
commonly through saliva while bit- 
ing. 

Several months after infection, the 
cats develop viremia, a stage where 
large number of FeLVs circulate in 
the blood. As in human AIDS, FeLV 
“positive 


-years. ‘The FeLV vaccines currently 
in use have not only proven to be 
. effective, they seem to have no side- 


effects. As such, they offer exciting . 


analogies to re evaccine develop- 
mguent. ay 


‘According to Max: Essex, 


ono een cE 


analogy 


‘resources 


cats progressively lose their 
capacity to fight off common infec-’ 
tions. Death follows in three to four | 


“the 


Vel.V vaccine success story has 
important implications for HIV-1 
vaccine research policy. 

First, it proves that DNA integrat- 
ing retroviruses can be effectively 


vaccinated against. This is a power- 


ful point to argue that a HIV vaccine 
is not an impossibility and hence 
and research efforts to 
develop one need to be increased. 
‘The HIV vaccines now in use have 


‘been unable to induce the immune - 
’ system to produce sufficient levels of 


neutralising antibodics that are com- 
monly seen as an immune correlate 
of protection or “proof” that the 
vaccine will indeed work. But the - 
FelV vaccines work although they 
too are unable to induce enough . 
neutralising antibodies. It derives 


“that even if a HIV vaccine candidate 


cannot “show” that it will protect the 
person, this should not be a deter- 


rent to proceeding to Phase III trials. 


If that sounds risky or unscientific, ” 
the pivotal argument is of course that 
very little was known about the safe- - 
ty or efficacy of the FeLV vaccine 
when it was widely tested on cats. 
“As in the early days of polio vac- 
cines, we knew that FelLV vaccines 
worked, before we Jearned how or 
why, ” says [ssex. “It is not always ° 
realistic to expect to understand the 
immune correlates of protection 
before proceeding with efficacy tri- 
als.” The consensus is that what 


-actually will protect human beings 
..may never be learnt, unless a vaccine 
is widely tested on humans. & 


been fully understood. They have been 
found to work only through empirical 
research. 

Summing up the dilemma_ in 
designing AIDS vaccines for develop- 


ing countries, Essex, co-discoverer of. 


the HIV surface proteins that set the 
stage for vaccine development, said, 
“Most of the HIV expertise and vac- 
cine expertise is in the West, whereas 
the greatest need for an AIDS vaccine 
is in Africa and Asia. AIDS could go 


the malaria way, if expertise is not: 


mobilised due to lack of incentives 


from the standpoint of Western indus- 


trial organisations, despite a tremen- 
dous need in the developing world.” 
“Our scientists should play an equal 
and meaningful role at every step of 
vaccine research,” says Subhash Hira, 
Director, AIDS Research and control 
Centre, Bombay. “The [Indian phar- 


6| 


maceuutcal industry must help pave the 
way towards indigenous | manufacture’ 
of the vaccine.’ 

Even though vaccines are considered 
the most cost-effective medical inter- 
vention known, they are not money 
spinners. A recent estimate by the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) showed that the entire 
global vaccine market totals $3 billion,’ 
whereas a single best-selling anti-ulcer 
drug raked in $3.5 billion. Companies 
can make a profit on a vaccine only if it 
is sold in developed countries. There is 
no question of profit otherwise, as 
companies end up providing vaccines 
at a discount to organisations like 
UNICEF which then donate them to 
poor countries. As a result, there is no 
motivation to make vaccines for dis- 


‘eases that do not affect developed 


countries. An obvious example is 


93 


exacts a heavy toll. 

“Developing countries maybe will- 
ing to accept a vaccine that is 70 per 
cent effective or even less, versus the 
90) per cent acceptable in developed 
countries”, says Edward Mbidde, 
Director, Uganda Cancer Institute. 

While the efficacy of gp-120  vac- 
cines is being debated, researchers are 
seeking to champion the cause of riski- 
er classical vaccine strategies. 
According to some, there are gaps in 
the ongoing vaccine research because 
many of the approaches were initially 
dismissed as being too old-fashioned 
and dangerous. Most of the HIV vac- 
cines developed are gp-120 vaccines 
containing genetically — engineered 
copies of HIV surface protein. ‘hese 
are considered safe as they contain no 
genctic material from the virus. But 
such approaches cater “only to the 
needs of the developed world” that has 
less than 10 per cent of the world’s 
HIV infections. 

As the urgency for a vaccine mounts, 
however, the gp-120 approach could 
get shelved in favour of more daring 
ones such as live attenuated vaccines 


(which contain decreased amounts of 


viruses or weakened viruses) or whole 
killed vaccines that were (till now) con- 
sidered too risky. “The 50s technolo- 
gy,” says Jaap Goudsmit of the 
University of Amsterdam, “is the first 
thing that should have been done.” 
Current vaccine efforts are also 
focusing only on a single subtype (B) 
and will have limited application in 
countries where the epidemic — is 
spreading rapidly. “In most communi- 


tics, HIV continues to spread to 10,000 - 


new cases every day, but current pre- 
vention efforts do not reach many at 
the highest risk — the socially alienated, 
the illiterate and those with the lowest 
income,” says Seth Berkely, Associate 
Director, Health Sciences Division, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
called for a global AIDS vaccine initia- 
tive and proposed a $ 600° million 
seven-year research agenda. ‘lo make 
vaccines of use to the developing 
world, prototypes will be based on 
developing country subtypes. 

As of today, no researcher has been 
able to identify which parts of the 
immune response to HIV matter in 
protecting people from infection. 
Some feel that an effective vaccine 
cannot be designed unless this is 
understood. Others disagree. 
“Although there are major. scientific 
questions, we will have to wait into the 
next century and beyond to get the 
answers — we never answered these 
questions for other vaccines,” adds 
Berkely. Historically, vaccines have 
been tested even when they have not 
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VACCINE against AIDS will 
never be developed, say some 
researchers. ‘Vhe reason: it is practi- 
cally impossible to fashion a vaccine 
_ against an enemy virus that com- 
bines with the DNA (deoxyribonu- 
cleic acid) of the immune system 
itself. 

Surprisingly, it turns out that such 
vaccines exist - for cats, for nearly a 
decade now. Millions of cats have 
been effectively vaccinated against 
the feline leukemia virus (l’el_-V), a 
retrovirus that, like HIV, infects lym- 
phocytes and macrophages in its 
host and causes fatal immunosup- 
pression similar to AIDS. 

Fel.V is transmitted from cat to 
cat (it does not infect humans) 
through blood, sexual contact and 
from mother to kitten, but most 
commonly through saliva while bit- 

. ing. 

Several months after infection, the 
cats develop viremia, a stage where 
large number of FeLVs circulate in 
the blood. As in human AIDS, Fel.V 
positive cats progressively lose their 
capacity to fight off common infec- 
tions. Death follows in three to four 
years. The FeLV vaccines currently 
in use have not only proven to be 
effective, they seem to have no side- 
effects. As such, they offer exciting 
analogies to HIV vaccine develop- 
ment. 

According Max Essex, 


to the 


eline a 


logy 


lfel.V. vaccine success story has 
important implications for HIV-1 
vaccine research policy. 

First, it proves that DNA integrat- 
ing retroviruses can be effectively 
vaccinated against. ‘This is a power- 
ful point to argue that a HIV vaccine 
is not an impossibility and hence 
resources and research efforts to 
develop one need to be increased. 

‘The HIV vaccines now in use have 
been unable to induce the immune 
system to produce sufficient levels of 
neutralising antibodies that are com~- 
monly seen as an immune correlate 
of protection or “proof” that the 
vaccine will indeed work. But the 
FeL.V vaccines work although they 
too are unable to induce enough» 
neutralising antibodies. It derives 
that even if a HIV vaccine candidate 
cannot “show” that it will protect the 
person, this should not be a deter- 
rent to proceeding to Phase III trials. 

If that sounds risky or unscientific, — 
the pivotal argument is of course that 
very little was known about the safe- 
ty or efficacy of the FelV vaccine 
when it was widely tested on cats. 
“As in the early days of polio vac- 
cines, we knew that Fel-V vaccines 
worked, before we learned how or 
why, ” says Essex. “It is not always 
realistic to expect to understand the 
immune correlates of protection 
before proceeding with efficacy tri- 
als.” ‘The consensus is that what 
actually will protect human beings 
may never be learnt, unless a vaccine 
is widely tested on humans. @ 


been fully understood. ‘Vhey have been 
found to work only through empirical 
research. 

Summing up the dilemma_ in 
designing AIDS vaccines for develop- 


ing countries, [ssex, co-discoverer of 


the HIV surface proteins that set the 
stage for vaccine development, said, 
“Most of the HIV expertise and vac- 
cine experuse is in the West, whereas 
the greatest need for an AIDS vaccine 
is in Africa and Asia. AIDS could go 
the malaria way, if expertise is not 
mobilised due to lack of incentives 
from the standpoint of Western indus- 
trial organisations, despite a tremen- 
dous need in the developing world.” 
“Our scientists should play an equal 


and meaningful role at every step of 


vaccine research,” says Subhash Hira, 
Director, AIDS Research and control 
Centre, Bombay. “The Indian phar- 


& 


maccutical industry must help pave the 
way towards indigenous manufacture 
of the vaccine.” 

liven though vaccines are considered 
the most cost-effecuve medical inter- 
vention known, they are not money 
spinners. A recent estimate by the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICED) showed that the entire 
global vaccine market totals $3 billion, 
whereas a single best-selling anti-ulcer 
drug raked in $3.5 billion. Companies 
can make a profit on a vaccine only if it 
is sold in developed countries. There is 
no question of profit otherwise, as 
companies end up providing vaccines , 
at a discount to organisations like 
UNICED which then donate them to 
poor countries. As a result, there is no 
mouvation to make vaccines for dis- 
eases that do not affect developed 
countries. An obvious example — is 
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Pressure groups to protect 


| _ From V, Padmanabhan ; 
; COIMBATORE, Aug. 18. 


The pollution of rivers and the degradation of . 


soil resulting from the discharge of untreated 
industrial effluents have become the much talk- 
ed‘about issue in all public fora today and the 
animated debate it has generated even among 
the illiterates in the rural areas indicates the 
magnitude of public awareness on the need for 
preserving environment to ensure the safety of 
all living beings. “rs 
There is increasing public resistance to the 
setting up of industries on the banks of rivers as 
the probiem of pollution has assumed alarming 
proportions with the indiscriminate discharge of 
the toxic effluents by industries directly into the 
rivers besides the dumping of human wastes by 
the local bodies. The large scale draining of tan- 
nery effluents in and around human habita- 
tions, the discharge of untreated chemical and 
toxic effluents from textile processing houses, 
chemical industries and distilleries directly into 
the rivers have led to the spread of incurable 
illness and skin diseases among the population 
living in these regions. 
Pressure groups have therefore been formed 
by. environmentalists and ecologists to resist 
plans and developments that would undermine 


the ecosystem which remains battered and mu- - 


tilated. According to ecologists, there is no un- 
polluted river in the country and in Tamil Nadu 
we have only “dying and dead” rivers. Most of 
the rivers are dying due to severe pollution and 
the Noyyal which runs through the hosiery 
town of Tirupur is already “dead,” according to 
the environmentalists, as it carries only toxic 
industrial effluents in which no aquatic life can 
survive. 

In view of the public outcry, a proposal has 

been mooted now for the setting up of the “Bha- 
vani River Authority” in Coimbatore to take 
steps to prevent contamination of the river wa- 
ter. The public demand is that industries should 
treat their effluents to ensure ‘‘zero pollution” 
whatever the cost involved and no industries 
should be allowed in the course of a river from 
where drinking water is tapped. 

The damage already done has led to a grow- 
ing suspicion among the people about the effica- 
cy of the steps contemplated by the Tamil Nadu 
Pollution Control Board to arrest further pollu- 
tion of the rivers. Although the law is strict, it is 
not enforced effectively, for reasons known to 
all. The solution therefore lay in the conscious 


adherence to law by the industries concerned, 

and their commitment to the social cause of 

keeping the rivers clean and safe for others. 
There are shining examples of managements 


working with such social commitment like the’ 


Seshasayee Paper Boards Ltd., in Pallipalayam 


_ near Erode and the Sakthi Sugars Ltd., in Appa- 


kudal near Bhavani which have demonstrated 
that apart from preventing pollution, industrial 
wastes and effluents could be treated and used 
for productive purposes. How they go about 
tackling this serious human problem with a hu- 
man face makes interesting reading. 

n the case of Sakthi Sugars Ltd., the biggest 
sugar factory in the South, the trouble started 
with its going in for a major diversification in 
1972 with the setting up of a distillery unit with 
an initial capacity of 135 lakh litres of industrial 
alcohol per annum which is now increased to 
275 lakh litres. In the absence of any suitable 
technology at that time, the company diluted 
the raw effluent (dark brown in colour and emit- 
ting a bad odour) with water and supplied it to 
garden and dryland farmers in the nearby Or- 
icheri and Naickanur villages for irrigating sug- 
arcane crops. Initially this boosted the 
sugarcane yield significantly and benefited the 
ryots. However, on continuous application it af- 
fected the soil. 

Considering the deleterious effect, the compa- 
ny immediately discontinued it and instead 
transported the raw effluent to far-off areas for 
spraying on drylands as ‘‘one time application 
liquid manure” adopting Brazilian and Austra- 
lian technologies while in the meantime supply- 
ing to the affected holdings nearby the “sugar 
factory treated waste water’ for irrigation. It 
proved an antidote and according to the General 
Manager of Sakthi Sugars, Mr. B. Rathnam the 
prolonged use of sugar factory waste water be- 
sides augmenting yield helped to improve the 
soil status in the area. 

Mr. M. Manickam, president of the company, 
said that he succeeded in 1985 in bringing to 
the Indian industry the state of the art tech- 
nology in effluent treatment in collaboration 
with M/s Societe Generale Pour Les Techniques 
Nouvellus (SGN) of France and M/s Smogless of 
Italy. It facilitates complete neutralisation of 
toxicity in the distillery effluent or ‘in other 
words ensures achievement of zero pollution 
while at the same time making available me- 
thane gas for use as fuel in the industry to cut 


‘down cost on furnace oil. The treated effluent 


can again be used for making compost (bio-ma- 


63 


ecosystem 


nure) of pressmud, a by-product of the sugar 
factory, for use as manure by' sugarcane grow- 
ers," 5 FN" wee! may 5 
This process known as “bio-methanisation” 
was first introduced in the country at this facto- 
ry in 1987, since when Sakthi has put up 17 


- such effluent treatment plants in different distill- 


eries across the country on a turn-key basis. Mr. 
Manickam said that orders for the installation of 
four more effluent treatment plants both in In- 
dia and abroad were under consideration, He 
said that a pollution control division had been 
set up by the company exclusively to study the 
possibility of various advanced technologies for 
the treatment of industrial effluents and also to 
install the bio-methanisation plants in distill- 
eries, breweries and dairies in the country. The 
company he said, had so far spent over Rs. seven 
crores for incorporating latest technologies in > 
effluent treatment. { 
There is good demand among farmers for the - 
treated effluent and the composted pressmud > 
manure. Mr. P. Natarajan, the company’s Depu- 
ty General Manager, Operations, said that the . 
sugar factory waste water and the pressmud © 
compost were being used by farmers in about a 
ten villages in the vicinity and the company had 
a problem in meeting the demand in view of © 
their limited availability. ; : 
Farmers whom this correspondent met in _ 
Bhavani and Andhiyur areas said that with the ; 
use of pressmud manure they were able to in- - 
crease their sugarcane productivity by more. 
than 25 per cent per acre. “It is also ost effec- i 
tive in that we get this eco-friendly manure at 
Rs. 300 a tonne against the chemical fertilizer’ 
cost of Rs. 1,000 per tonne,” Pattagar Masa 
Naicker, a farmer said. 1-4 
The company has taken up a research study 
for a period of three years in coordination with 
the Tamil Nadu Agricultural University to assess _ 
the effect of alcohol distillery effluent on soil 
fertility status, yield and quality of sugarcane 
and other crops like turmeric, paddy, gingelly, 
groundnut, soyabean, cotton koral and forage 
crops. The study has identified 20 times dilution 
of the treated effluent as the optimum level for. 
irrigation. od 
TNAU study has further revealed that distill- 
ery effluent could be safely used as liquid ma- 
nure at the rate of 125 ot 250 tonne per hectare 
withdrawing potassium application from the 
fertilizer schedule. All the levels of effluent addi- 
tion recorded significantly higher sugar yield - 
than farm yard manure, according to this study. 
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Coastal delta drainag 
— ecological concept 


neers ‘‘channelised"’ the Skjerna River, re- 

moving the vegetation that grew alongside 
and deepening and straightening the river bed 
in order to speed drainage of its adjacent wet- 
lands and claim them for agriculture. The Skerj- 
na’s catchment area was the second largest in 
that country, and hundreds of farms were devel- 
oped as a result. 

Thirty years later, the authorities admitted 
the project was a mistake. Danish Parliament 
voted to restore the Skerjna to “its former chan- 
nel and ability to overflow its banks,” at a cost of 
some $10 millions. In a stroke of unusual irony, 
the same engineering firm that originally chan- 
nelised the river has been assigned to undo its 
earlier work. 

Denmark is not the only country where the 
policies of the past decades are being reversed. 
Throughout the world, small streams have for 
years bean the object of “improvement” efforts 
similar to the first Skerjna project. Such projects 
unquestionably increased the amount of land 
available for farming. But it is now realised, they 
also destroyed many functions natural streams 
and streamside vegetation perform that benefit 
mankind — functions we can ill afford to ne- 
glect. 

One of these is the ability of streams to absorb 
urban, industrial and farm waste, something 
they have been doing for centuries. Not only do 
strcams carry waste away but, if they are not 
overloaded and their physical structure is not 
destroyed, they gradually reduce the concentra- 
tion of nutrients, organic compounds, metals 
and toxic pollutants such as pesticides, herbicid- 
es and excess chemical fertilizers that run off 
from farm fields. In some places where the abil- 
ity of streams to do this has been compromised 
through channelisation, too much nitrate is 
leaving farms and entering the ground water, 
This has already happened in several pockets in 
the deltas of Andhra Pradcsh where drinking 
water is being conveyed to the village by tankers. 

In addition to this so-called “self-cleaning” 
ability, a healthy stream is the habitat for fish 
thriving in the channel, as weil as wildlife and 
medicinal plants living along its margin. In the 
tropical areas, the canopy of streamside vegeta- 
tion can effectively reduce water temperatures, 
thus minimising moisture loss through evap- 
oration. 

Attention throughout Europe is increasingly 


[: the Sixties, at great expense, Danish engi- 


focussed on reversing the loss of these important 
stream functions, via practical, cost-effective 
ways that do not disrupt the productivity of sur- 
rounding farm lands. Numerous restoration 
projects are under way. In Austria, hydraulic 
engineers who were still channelising streams 
only a few years ago, now say such efforts are a 


thing of the past. Swedish engineers admit the _ 


hydraulic systems they developed to drain water 
from the landscape were too efficient, taking too 
much water from the catchment area at too fast 
a rate. 

Any counter measure can only be implement- 
ed at the landscape level, involving entire catch- 
ment areas, and including not only the 
channels themselves, but streamside vegetation 
zones as well. A complete change in the struc- 
ture of the landscape is required, from a patch 


work of fields to a mixture of fields and clean. 


flowing streams protected by a canopy of vegeta- 
tion. 

This necessitates a plan that can take into 
consideration vast differences in the local topog- 
raphy, economic resources, and the personal 
preferences of individual land owners. As far as 
possible, such a plan must also be simple, cheap 
and flexible. ; 


Building block model 


One such approach is to see restoration mea- 


sures as a series of building blocks, which can be- 


combined tn different ways over time, according 
to the land owner's preference, landscape form 
and available funds. Installed together, these 
blocks can improve natural habitat. restore self- 
cleaning capacity, and reduce the loss of impor- 
tant nutrients from the landscape. While some 
measures are more important or costlier than 
others, all are effective. They can be used indi- 
vidually or together. depending upon specific 
conditions, 

The building block model can be described as 
a series of steps divided into three groups. The 
first group consists of three measures having to 
do with the re-establishment of streamside vege- 
tation, The second comprises three steps dealing 
with reducing the slope of the channel banks 
and changing the channel shape. The third in- 
cludes additional measures that help retain wa- 
ter in the catchment. 

The first and most important restoration mea- 
sure is to set aside a minimum 10 metre-wide 


strip of land between adjacent fields and water, . 
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on both sides of the stream channel, along the 
entire length of the stream. These “buffer strips” 
reduce (or buffer) nutrient and sediments loss 
from the landscape, while also aching as a bird 
and plant habitat. They are the chief determi- 
nants of small stream physical structure, be- 
cause their presence protects drain banks and 
drainside vegetation. They form the bases of oth- 
er restoration measures. 

The cost of setting aside buffer strips depends 
on land values. Depending upon the size of the 
drain (discharges), a width of 10 — 20 metres 
may be set apart for the buffer-strips. 

Buffer strips which have been under field 
crops should be planted first with fast-growing 
woody shrubs. Without replanting, buffer strips 
will still re-seed naturally, but the process would 
take up to seven years to yield fruit. A mixture of 


_ native riparian species is ‘recommended for re- 
_ planting. Exotic species should be avoided. Local 


fruit bearing trees in combination with green 
manure species may be preferred. 

The replanting will eventually restore a land- 
scape more in keeping with local architecture 
and other cultural appearances. Nor should the 
importance of the natural plant life be under- 


_ stimated. Vegetation will stabilise stream banks 
_ and inhibit erosion, while its canopy will pre- 


ad 


vent soil moisture evaporation. The growth of 
indigenous plants including medicinal or edible 
species will be stimuleted.-. .<« "= ~~ 


Side slope reduction 


A major source of sediment and phosphorus 
discharge into streams is small-scale land fail- 
ures (caverns) along the channel. Normally they 
require re-channelising and cleaning every one 


: to 10 years, depending on the soil structure and 


the discharge character of the stream. A simple 


» way to tackle this is to reduce the channel side 


slope by half from the usual 50 per cent (1:1 or 
45-degree) slope to a 25 per cent (1:3 or 22.5- 
degree) slope. The amount of soil that must be 


~ removed and spread on the surrounding land is 


slightly more than two cubic metres for every 
metre of the channel restored. Given that 10 


- metres have been set aside on each side of the 


channel, the amount of land required to reduce 


- the side slope to 25 per cent will be five metres 


— an area well within that already set aside. 
Side slope reduction brings several positive ef- 

fects. First, it increases the width of the water 

channel, creating a small flood plan to dissipate 


hydraulic energy by flooding, rather than un- 
dercutting the side banks (a leading cause of 
erosion and slope failures), Second, it reduces 
the need for channel maintenance, conserving 
both money and the integrity of the stream. 

Re-creating meanders in a stream will restore 
its most stable and natural physical state. This 
will simultaneously reduce nutrient loads by in- 
creasing the physical complexity and length of 
the channel. A meandering channel, by defini- 
tion, is one with a channel length at least 1.5 
times the length of the down-valley distance. 
Since many stream processes can be quantified 
on a length basis, a longer channel has greater 
self-cleaning properties. 


Small pools 


Where a slightly higher gradient is available, 
the physical complexity of the stream bottom 
can be increased by placing rubble stones at 
intervals, to produce riffle areas. These should 
be followed by pool areas. The natural dimen- 
sions of riffle-pool associations should be set so 
as to have one pair (a riffle and a pool) at a 
downstream distance of five to seven times the 
stream width. That is, for a one-metre-wide 
stream, a riffle-poo! pair should occur every five 
to seven metres. The riffles should be about 
three metres Jong, followed by a two-metre-long 
pool. Actual spacing is not critical, however, 


' since streams will take care of recky sediments 


during the first flood. 

Alternating riffle-pool sequence is an impor- 
tant aspect of restoring the within-channel hab- 
itat of small streams. Apart from stimulating 
re-oxygenation, the clean rocky substrate forms 
prime habitat for many aquatic invertebrates 
and a feeding ground for fish. The pool is the rest 
and refuge area for fish, as well as storage area 
for organic material which is slowly released. 
into the stream. . 

Small ponds constructed within the flood- 
plain valley are an economical and multi-use 
restoration measure. Uses include water reten- 
tion for irrigation as well as habitat for raising » 
fish. While ponds may be used for intensive 
aquaculture requiring fertilisation, natural or 
extensive aquaculture is recommended for sus- 
tainable use. Ponds are usually located off-chan- : 
nel, rather than in the stream itself. A typical 
small pond will retain organic material and ni- 
trogen, which in turn enhance the value of irri- 
gation water drawn from it. 
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Along many low land channelised streams 
are areas which are seasonally difficult for farm- 
ers to plough because of excess water. These 
swampy areas were often originally wetlands or 
swamp forests, and once restored will enhance 
wildlife conservation us well as the water and 
nutrient retention ability of the area. In many 
European countries where excess nitrogen 
threatens to pollute surface waters, efforts are 
made to use wetlands as cost-elfective nutrient 
reduction systems. 

The technology required for stream restora- 
tion is small scale and involves little mainte- 
nance and low operating costs. This makes it 
especially uscful for farmers in developing as 

' well as developed countries. It is based on com- 

mon sense notions, which anyone living close to 

the land and depending on its long term quality 
can readily comprehend. In Sweden, with its 
high standard of living and even higher taxation 

- rate, farmers walk a tight rope between effective 

long-term farming practices and short-term eco- 
nomic constraints. However, in most European 
countries farmers know that new, simpler land 
management practices must be used only for 
short-term, non-sustainable economic gain, and 
they are concerned about the long-term crises to 
which this may lead. 

' When the building block model was explained 
to farmel cooperatives in Sweden, the response 
was generally positive. “Yes, we have to do 
something, don't we?" Then the details were 
discussed: “I can build a pond, but there is no 
place on my land for a swamp forest.” The build- 
ing block model was developed through discus- 
sion with farmers, as a “self-serve” system 
tailored to fit the individual farmer's financial 
resources and the landscape of his farm. Adop- 
tion of any of the measures will yield positive 
benefits. 

The orientation of the model and measures 
described were originally aimed at low-land 
streams, but the approach can be used to restore 
any stream and should be seen as a general 
strategy for both land owners and governments. 
Other restoration measures specific to regional 
problems and topography can be added. 

For minor drains in Godavari, Krishna and 

- Nellore deltas buffer strips may be provided. A 
width ranging from 10-20 metres (depending 
upon the availability of land) may be provided 
from water edge in drain to the adjacent paddy 
ficld on either side of the drain, along the entire 


length, These strips protect drain banks and 
drain side vegetation. This is the first step and 
will serve as the foundation for the other resto- 
ration measures. Assuming that on an average, 
10-metre width of land has to be acquired on 
cither side of the drain, the area required would 
be two hectares for every km of drain. The cost 
of this operation may be about Rs. 1 lakh. 


The buffer strips which have been under field 
crops should be first planted with fast-growing 
woody shurbs. This should be followed with lo- 
cal species (fruit bearing and shade giving). 
Such vegetation will stabilise stream banks and 
prevent bank erosion, a common problem in the 
deltas. Local fruit bearing trees, combined with 
leguminous green manure trees and shade giv- 
ing trees would be a good mix. Exotic species 
should be avoided. 


To avoid desilting the side slope of drains have 
to be formulated to 1:3 slope (22.5”). Such a flat 
slope will not only increase the hydraulic flow 
section but also reduce or even nullify any bank 
erosion which is common in the black cotton 
clayey soil. The excavated soil will have to be 
deposited in the surrounding low fields or used 
for forming field bunds. 


Other recommendations 


Riffle pools, ponds, wet lands and swamp for- 
est are resorted to in specific cases and are not 
recommended as a routine measure for the mi- 
nor drains. The other steps are applicable to all 
minor drains and the benefits are immense. 


At present, the drains are tinproved under 
special funds and will require attention after a 
few years. And if funds are not available and the 
work neglected for long periods of time, defective 
drainage, inundation and loss of crop yields will 
be the result. All this can be avoided if the side 
slopes of drains are rendered to 1:3. 


Buffer strip vegetation along the drain will 
improve ecology, the quality of ground water, 
will stabilise drain banks and inhibit erosion. 


Flatter side slopes will increase the flow sec- 
tion and improve the hydraulic performance, 
creating a small flood plain and dissipating hy- 
draulic energy by flooding, rather than under- 
cutting the side slopes. 


T. Hanumantha Rao 
Irrigation Adviser, NABARD 
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From Our Special Correspondent 


NEW DELHI, Aug. 31. 
~’ Korean businessmen are concerned about the 
decision to cancel the Enron project, but are 
keen to know more about the issue while re- 
viewing the investment climate in this country. 
Representatives of a high level Korean industry 
delegation currently on a visit here are anxious 
to learn about the prospects for renegotiation of 
the project, 

_ During informal discussions at a luncheon 
meeting organised by the Confederation of Indi- 
an Industry (CII), some delegation members felt 
it was essential to learn more about the back- 
ground to the cancellation of the project as well 
as public perception within India. For instance, 
the representative of the International Contrac- 
tors Association of Korea, Mr. Choi Gang-il was 
interested in knowing about the media's atti- 
tude towards the termination of the project. Be- 
sides, the delegation members wanted greater 
information about the viewpoints of both the 
Enron Company as well as the Maharashtra 
Government. 
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Korean industry co 


The delegation which will be attending the 
India-Korea Joint Business Council tomorrow is 
led by the Chairman of Daewoo Corporation, Mr. 
Lee Kyung Hoon. It includes the Chairman of 
the Hyundai Corporation, and senior officials of 
the Hanwha Corporation, LG International Cor- 
poration, Korea Electric Power Company, KLB 
Investment Company, Hyundai Heavy Industri- 
es and KOTRA. 

Mr. Cho Byung-Sik, representing the largest 
Korean investment bank, KLB Investment Com- 
pany was interested in obtaining data on the 
operations of the capital markets in the country 
before. This had not been made available to the 
delegation before coming to India, but he had 
been informed about the vitality of the capital 
markets here. 


Prospects brighter 


Mr. Cho who had visited Pakistan as part of 
another business delegation recently rated in- 


vestment prospects are brighter in India than in * 


Pakistan. India rated higher priority in terms of 
Political stability, liquidity and profitability. 
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ncerned at Enron row 


He noted there was great anxiety in that 
country for enhanced investment flows from 
abroad. The Korean delegation had discussed 
the issue of the disturbances and the breakdown 
of law and order in the Karachi region during 
the visit. The Pakistan authorities, however, as- 
sured them that this problem pertained only to 
that area as the rest of the country was calm 
and peaceful. 


Earlier, the leader of the Korean delegation, 
Mr. Lee said the aim of the present visit is to 
study the ‘attractive market’ offered by India 
and identify items for trade between the two 
countries. Mr. Lee stressed the fact that the dele- . 
gation comprised leading Korean companies like: 
Hyundai indicating the importance being given’ 
to economic cooperation with India. . 


The Korean Ambassador, Mr. Byong Yong Soh 
suggested that the two countries can cooperate 
in the area of passenger cars as well as in science 
and technology. The latter, he felt, was essential 
as the Asia-Pacific region had to achieve techno-. 
logical breakthrough in order to maintain its 
current high growth rates, 
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The Gujarat government’s a 
policy turns the SAIC INIO foo is ae 
an environmentalist’s nightmare: *. 


= ndustrialisation and pollution — 
sj the two seem tobe inextricably lin- 
ked. At least in Gujarat. In its 
f-4 haste to emerge as the front- 
<a runner in the race for industrialisa- 
tion, the Keshubhai Patel government 
in Gujarat has turned the state into a gas 
chamber. And for the residents of the 
state, itis death by slow poisoning. 


New industries are sprouting all over 


Gujarat, thanks to the industrialist- 
friendly economic policies adopted by 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) regime. 
It has even held out many sops for the 
entrepreneurs: waiving of sales tax and 
attractive state subsidies like partial 
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exemption of income tax and excise 
duty. The result has been an industrial 
resurgence on the scale never witnessed 
before. And with the enterprising Guja- 
rat Industrial Development Board 
(GIDC) setting the tone, Gujarat is all 
set to unseat Maharashtra from its num- 
ber one position as far as industrial pro- 
posals are concerned. In fact, the latest 
figures put Gujarat at the top. 
_ But at what cost? 

Environmentalists have predicted 
doom. And the extent of the damage that 
is being caused can be gauged from the 
fact that industries have come up not 
only in the Golden Corridor of Bharuch, 
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Baroda and Surat, but also in the lush gre- 
en fields of Gujarat’s countryside. And 
even forest land is being cleared to pave 
the way for factories to come up. In 
Kutch district, for example, the Chinka- 
ra sanctuary has already been denotified 
to make way for the Sanghi Cement 
Company, while in Ahmedabad, a local 
nature park called Sundervan will lose 
1.5 km of its area for the sake of industri- 
al infrastructural developments. . 
Worse still, the industries that are flou- 
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rishing — carbonised textiles, dyes, 


acids, steel, pharmaceuticals, petroche- 
micals and chemicals — rate among the 
highest pollutants. As advocate Ajit 
Padival says, “If any entry is permissible 
in the Guinness Book Of Records about 
the highest polluter, then Gujarat is sure 
to qualify,” 


A calising that just sarcasm won't 
i \Aserve the purpose, Padival, the cru- 
sader that he is, has filed public interest 
peutions demanding action against the 
polluting industries in the state. And for 
him, it was a victory of sorts when the 
courts forced 26 major industrial units in 
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Baroda’s Nandesari 
industrial estate to close 
down for polluting the 
Mini river. In Ahmeda- 
bad, 116 industrial units 
were ordered to. shut 
down for polluting the 
atmosphere. 

Many more offending 
industries were given a 
time-frame within which 
they had to take anti- 
pollution measures or 
face the prospect of a shut- 
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down. And by August, Ajit Padival: taking the 
battle to the courts 


almost 800 industries in 
Ahmedabad alone were reeling under 
the impact of Padival’s _ petitions. 
Certainly, no small victory in the face of 
rampant pollution that abounds with inst- 
ances of babies dying in wombs due to 
noxious gases, of cattle dropping dead 
near polluted ponds and jackpumps 
being used to inject pollutants several 
hundred feet into the earth. 

The most notorious examples of pollu- 
tion are seen in and around the Khari 
river which passes through Ahmedabad. 
Surrounded by 8,000 acres of agricultu- 
ral land and bordered by 56 villages, of 
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ll over Gujarat, even in the 
rural areas. Factory chimneys spewing noxious 
fumes, bore wells bringing up polluted water and 
people moving around with their noses covered area 
common sight in the state today 


which the river exclusive- 
ly irrigates 11, the Khari 
is perhaps one of the most 
polluted river in the 
country. Says Gordhanb- 
hai S. Patel, an ex-PWD 
minister of Gujarat and a_ 
resident of Navagam, a 
village 30 km off Ahme- 
dabad, "For the last 400 
years, the fields around 
Navagam have relied on 
the Khari canal system. 
Now the iron lock gates 
are completely corroded 
by chemicals and are jam- 


SY 


med forever." 

Understandably bitter about the 
plight of his village, Gordhanbhai says, 
"For 17 years, untreated chemical 
wastes have been flowing in the canal. 
This has meant that we had to rely on 
wells for irrigation. Ten years ago, even 
the well water became polluted because 
of ground seepage from the canal and we 
were forced to dig bore wells." 

But that has hardly served the purpose 
of the farmers because even the 
300-metre deep bore wells bring up red 
water that reeks of chemicals. And the 
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Development Corporation (GIDC) 


Gr 7 August, when a major fire 
broke out in the Gujarat 
Refinery it looked as if Baroda’s 
nightmare was about to become a 
reality. But the fire, which soon 
Spread far and wide, was finally 
brought under control. And 
surprisingly, no lives were lost. 

- The scenario, of course, could 
have been entirely different. Situated 
near Nandesari, one of Baroda’s 
industrial estates, the refinery is 
located very close to such hi ghly 
inflammable industries as the 
Gujarat State Fertiliser, Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation 
Limited, Gujarat Petrofils, Gujarat 

-Petrosynthesis and a host of other 
“small and medium scale fertiliser and 
_chemical industries. | 
_ But thata tragedy was averted is 
hardly any consolation for the 
residents of Baroda. Ringed by over 
300 industries, this 
heavily-industrialised city is often 
called "a Bhopal-in-waiting". A 
thick smog always covers Baroda 
and everything from rivers to ponds 
to other drinking water sources are 
polluted. 

The gravity of the problem can be 
gauged from the fact that at the 
Deepak Medical Foundation Clinic 
in Nandesani, doctors regularly 
handle cases of external and internal 
ulceration caused by chlorine gas, 
phosporous poisoning, chronic 
gastroenteritis, skin disorders and 
even tuberculosis. Ironically, the 


Clinic is funded by Deepak Nitrates, 
‘which is one of the major polluters of 
.the environment. 


- In fact, environmental pollution in 


-Nandesari is so high that after a time, 


it becomes difficult to breathe and a 


Strong chemical taste lingers in the - | 
mouth. A nullah that empties into the 


Mini river is a stinking morass of 


brightly coloured chemical sludge.» 


As a local tea shop owner says, "At 
night when production increases, it is 
impossible to live in the area.” 

~~ The Gujarat Industrial 


Snopal in the making 
Pollution takes its toll on Baroda | 


refuses to take any responsibility for 


and water pollution? e 
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the state of affairs at Nandesari, 
arguing that it is there not to control 
pollution but to help entrepreneurs. 
The Gujarat Pollution Control Board 
(GPCB), too, has pleaded 
helplessness on the grounds that “its 
hands are tied". 

Ramesh Surti, president of the 
Nandesari Industrial Association, 
says that the situation is not all that 
alarming as is being made out to be. 
He insists that Nandesari is the only 
industrial estate in the country that 
has a functional, common 
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absence of a better alternative has inevi- 
tably meant that the crop yield has 
halved. As Chandubhai Patel, a Jand- 
Owner says, “Our yield is now 50 tonne 
per acre because the soil fertility is com- 
pletely destroyed. Our production costs 
have risen but our returns are lower than 
before." 


A this hasn't gone unprotested. Com- 
Aplaints have been filed before the 
Gujarat Pollution Control Board 
(GPCB) since 1978, but hardly any 
action had been taken. Finally, two resi- 
dents of Navagam — Chandubhai and 
Pravinbhai Patel — filed a writ petition 
and the court has handed down what is 
easily a landmark judgement. 

After 27 days of tense arguments bet- 
ween 18 advocates who represented the 
respondents and Ajit Padival, who repre- 
sented the petitioners, the 115-page ver- 
dict placed the onus of pollution on the 


ate: 


a gas chamber | 


effluent-treatment plant. "Pollution 
control is a costly affair. Therefore, 
we needed to pool in our resources 
and buildacommon system. — .~ 
Between us, we see to it that the plant 
runs properly since it is too complex 
a system to be monitored by any one 
agency." 5 “if go FRR «5 
But environmentalists argue that id 
the concept of having acommon.. - * 
effluent plant doesn’t really work 
when so many industries of a diverse 
nature are involved. Moreover, ©. : 
where is the guarantee thatthe — . 
system will be able to control both air 
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industries and regulatory authorities like 
the GPCB. Determined to have the 
industries shut down till they conformed 
to pollution control rules, Padival went 
all out to convince the division Bench of 
his point. Apart from video clippings of 
polluted sites that were shown in the 
courtroom, samples of black polluted 
water were even placed as evidence. The 
judges were so moved that they even 
visited the sites where industrialisation 
had left its ugly scar. 

But in spite of Padival’s efforts, suc- 
cess in curbing the onslaught of these 
marauding industrialists have been 
rather threadbare. And the courts have 
succeeded in redressing the- grievances 
of only a fraction of those affected. As 
Padival says, “There are 6,000 
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environment-related cases filed under 
the Water and Air Pollution Acts against 
industrial units in Gujarat. There is not a 
single conviction and some of the cases 
have been filed in 1985. Fines are pathe- 
tic, as low as Rs 500 per day. It’s as good 
as officially acknowledging the crime." 
The GPCB's defence, in the face of 
such criticism, sounds rather hollow, if 
not cliched. Like all such bodies 
elsewhere in the country, its officials 
echo the same pathetic refrain: lack of 
adequate manpower to tackle the 


problem. Counters Padi- 
Wal, "They say they are 
short of staff but they still 
‘blindly give ‘No Objec- 
tion Certificates’ to units 
on the condition that in 
two or three mouths the 
company should put up 
an effluent treatment 
plant. Naturally, there is 
never any follow-up." 


Padival also blames 
the lack of awareness 
among the people that 
lets the government get 
away with not doing its 
job. “Under the plea of 
unemployment,” he says, 
“the government encoura- 
ges industry at the cost of 
ecology.It’s the same old: 
short-term thinking and 
exploitation by the 
government." 

_Ina glaring example of 
unconcern, the GIDC, 
after having taken crores 
of rupees from numerous 
units for the setting-up 
of an effluent-control 
plant in the industrial 
areas of Ahmedabad, has 
yet to deliver on its promise. And the 
resultant seepage of untreated chemicals 
and raw sewage into the canals and 
rivers underscores the plight of all those 
dependent on these twin sources of 
Waler, 
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Il these factors were taken into consi- 
“Aderation when the Ahmedabad 
High Court passed its | 1S-page verdict 
based on the Guidelines on Environ- 
ment Pollution Control as Specified by 
the GPCB. The court relied on the find- 
Ings of three committees which studied 
water samples of the region while delive- 
ring its judgement. People who have con. 
lacted a variety of diseases were also pre- 
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sented before the judges to clinch the 
case. 


The GPCB, pushed on the defensive, 
retaliated by filing a number of affida- 
vits but refrained from disputing the find- 
ings of the three committees. Struck 
hard by the court verdict and perhaps 
restrained by a strongly-worded com- 
ment in the judgement, the GPCB and 
the industrial units even decided against 
disputing the claims of the petitioners. 
What was, in effect, a clear warning to 
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The GIDC is yet to set up 
an effluent control plant 
in the industrial areas of 
Ahmedabad. The result: 
seepage of untreated 
chemicals and raw 
sewage into the canals 
and rivers 
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the authorities, the judges noted, "It will 
not be wrong to say that the continued 
violation of the law by the industrial 
units has become a habit and condoning 
it, by the government authorities, a prac- 
tice...and the continued inaction of the 
government can lead only to one conclu- 
sion, viz that it has abetted or collaborat- 
ed with the Industry in the breaking of 
the law resulting in large-scale pollution 
of air, land and water." The court order- 
ed the offenders to comply with the pol- 
lution parameters and also banned dump- 
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ing effluents into the Khari river. 

But despite the court order, pollution 
control measures are yet to be taken. 
This was confirmed by a Survey carried 
out by The National Environmental. 


Engineering Research Institute 
(NEERI). The report cites instances of 
offenders being caught red-handed 
While dumping effluents outside the fac- 


tory premises or worse still, employing 


unskilled workers to man the treatment 
plants. This is perhaps the most illumina- 
ting comment on the state of environ- 
mental awareness in Gujarat. ¢ 


L yla Bavadam/Baroda 
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The consequences of denotification 


PRiTH! NAMBIAR 


HE Narayan Sarovar sanctuary 

has finally been secured for indus- 
trial use; it had survived the first 
attempt by industrialists to gain access 
to its substantial mineral wealth in 
limestone and lignite when a landmark 
judgment by the Gujarat High Court 
struck down a government denotifica- 
tion dated July 27, 1993, as it did not 
carry the approval of the State legisla- 
ture (/*rontline, May 19, 1995), 

Two years after the first notification 
cancelling the sanctuary status of the 
thorn forest habitat of several endan- 
gered species in Lakhpat taluk of 
Kutch district, the Gujarat Assembly 
on July 27, 1995 passed a controver- 
sial resolution reducing the sanctuary 
area from 765.79 to 444.23 sq km. 


Prithi Nambiar is Coordinator with 
Centre for Environment Education, 
Ahmedabad. 


Environmentalists and concerned citi- 
zens are angered not just by the deno- 
ufication which has faced 
considerable opposition for the past 
two years, but also by the manner in 
which it was done. Despite the change 
of Government from the Congress to 
the BJP, the way the move was care- 
fully planned and the determination 
with which it was carried out 
remained the same. 

This time, the aggressive Industries 
Minister of the BJP, Suresh Mehta, 
launched afresh the customary attack 
against environmentalists in the State 
denouncing them as_anti-national, 
anti-developmental _ terrorists who 
were serving First World interests by 
obstructing the move to industrialise 
Gujarat. When asked why the 
strongest critics of the 1993 denotifi- 
cation were now perpetrating the 
same, Mehta offered the amazing 
excuse that while protesting from the 
Opposition benches, he had no 
knowledge of the facts of the case but 


had now gained more wisdom. 
Regardless of ideology, the decision 
appears to have been based on pop- 
ulism rather than any rational concern 
for ecology, then as now. Neither the 
BJP nor the Congress has distin- 
guished itself by the manner in which 
it handled the issue. 

Leader of the Opposition Amarsinh 
Chaudhary and other Congress legis- 
lators who were absent (having been 
forcibly evicted during the voting on 
the resolution) later charged the BJP 
Government with having accepted 
undisclosed sums of money to carry 
out the denotification at the behest of 
the cement industrialists interested in 
the sanctuary. Pointing out that two 
years ago the BJP had accused the 
Congress Government of accepting 
bribes, Chaudhary asked, “Why 
should one believe that the present 
Government has not accepted any 
bribes?” Sanghi Industries had, in a 
press release, “thanked” the Gujarat 
Government for its prompt and pru- 
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(Left) Thorn forests and (above) wetlands within the Narayan Sarovar Sanctuary... shelter for several endangered species. 


dent action in denotifying the “techni- 
cally existent but practically non-exis- 
tent Narayan Sarovar sanctuary” in 
the face of the “wild allegations made 
by a few people against the 
Government”, 

Sanghi Industries had earlier flout- 
ed a High Court stay by laying the 
foundation stone of its cement plant 
(ronthne, January 27, 1995), Its con- 
tention then was that it was within its 
rights to locate the plant in land out- 
side the sanctuary. 

In the absence of Congress legisla- 
tors, five independent MI.As_ regis- 
tered a strong protest against the reso- 
lution. Mahendra Mashru, MIA 
from Junagadh, appeared well briefed 
on the background to this case. 
Quoting the House Committee for 
Public Undertakings that had found 
lew takers for bauxite and other ores 
In the sanctuary area, as well as the 
Gujarat Ecology Commission (GTC) 
that had said, “Under no circum- 
stances should the sanctuary be 
exploited for commercial purposes” 
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Mashru accused the Government of 


using brute majority to “sin against 
nature” through a nexus with business 
hat went against the interests 
Nutech. 


of 
Large-scale devastation of the erst- 
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while sanctuary is expected to have its 
repercussions all over the State. 
“Opening up the region to transport 
will create quick and efficient chan- 
nels of communication for the drug 
mafia operating across the Indo-Pak 
border,” savs Lavkumar Khacher, a 
naturalist. He feels there will not be 
adequate surveillance of anti-national 
acuVity once private industry controls 
land in this sensitive zone. 

‘The conversion of the natural pro- 
tecuive barriers of the Rann of Kutch 
through increasing private acquisition 
of land might, Khacher fears, intensi- 
ly salinity ingress all over Gujarat. 
Water is an acute problem in. the 


region as admitted by top officials of 


the State-owned Gujarat) Mineral 
Development Corporation (GAIDC) 
Which has been mining lignite in the 
sanctuary for more than two decades. 
‘The industrial plan for Kutch foresees 
the advent of 43 major cement plants 
Ina region where even the few CXISL- 
ing ones have had problems in finding 
adequate water. 

The destruction by oOpen-cast min- 
Ing is extensive, savs Khacher. as the 
depressions collect. water containing 
high concentrations of soluble Salts, 
Which become progressively more 
toxic due to the high rate of evapora- 
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tion. ‘The entire region can turn into a 
dead zone, he warns, as mining dis- 
rupts the shallow, seasonal water 
courses that recharge the aquifers 
during the monsoon. Removal of 
limestone and loss of subsoil will 
inhibit the retention of rain water. 

Many are concerned about heavy 
industrialisation in Kutch which could 
bring severe environmental degrada- 
tion without expected benetits to the 
local people. “Phat the Gujarat 
Government has not given. serious 
thought to these problems is evident 
from. the one-point rationale of its 
strategy. “Just 40 sq kim is sufficient 
lor the chinkara,” declared Chief 
Minister Keshubhai Patel in his latest 
attempt to justify the Government 
move. 

‘The entire question of appropriate 
development for the fragile Kutch has 
been whittled down to absurd estima- 
tions of the land requirements of the 
chinkara on the basis of so-called sci- 
entific studies, which have never 
appeared in public. Since the first 
noufication on the sanctuary, periodic 
declarations by politicians have been 
progressively reducing the chinkara 
habitat area in blatant disregard of the 
national conservation policy, 
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Maharajkumar Himimatsinhji of Bhuj, 
an expert on the wildlife of Kutch, 
expressed his annoyance with the 
level of ignorance on the subject: “No 
thought is being given to the ominous 
possibility of the irreparable damage 
that would be caused to the ecosys- 
tems of the area where mining for 
limestone would — take place.” 
Condemning the attempt to arrive at 
facile estimates of “sufficient” land 
for the chinkara, Himmatsinhji reiter- 
ates that there are several other 
important species such as the nilgai, 
the wild boar and the extremely rare 
caracal, besides ground-dwelling and 
perching birds in the. sanctuary. 
“What is the scientific yardstick to 
determine how much of the land con- 
cerned would be sufficient for all 
these animals to maintain them- 
selves?” he asks. 


FUTILE MEETING 


Government officiais met ciuzens 
and representatives of the Centre for 
Environment Education (CEE), the 
Consumer Education —_ Research 
Centre (CERC), the World Wide 
Fund for Nature (WWF) and the 
Gujarat Nature Conservation Society 
(GNCS) at the initiative of the 
Gujarat Ecology Commission (GEC) 
on February 7, 1995, ostensibly to 
work out an understanding. The 
meeting appears to have been futile, 
as the Government went on to reduce 
the sanctuary area with the sole intent 
of accommodating mining interests. 

The main point of the meeting, 
asserts Manubhai Shah, Managing 
Trustee of the CERC, was to ascer- 
tain that no move would be made to 
tamper with the sanctuary boundaries 
without first carrying out a thorough 
study of the area required to ensure 
the future viability of the ecosystems 
sheltered within. The meeting drew 
up the terms of reference for the 
study and identified experts from a 
variety of organisations. 

According to the minutes of the 
meeting, it was recommended that the 
Government set up a trust fund for 
the sanctuary, levy an environmental 
cess on industries entering the area 
and inter alia make the State Wildlife 
Advisory Board functional, a manda- 
tory requirement under the Wildlife 
Protection Act, with adequate repre- 
sentation to non-governmental organ- 
isauons (NGOs) It was also 
recommended that strict conditions 
be laid down for mining in the area by 
leasing not more than 5 sq km ata 
ume and releasing additional land 
only when the topsoil and the vegeta- 
uon were restored in the area mined. 

“We talk about fighting backward- 
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the industrialists when it comes 10 
implementing the environmental safe- 
guards that industry is required to fol- 
low in the advanced nations?” ass 
Nanubhai Amin, 
Industries Litd., Baroda. What envi- 
ronmentalists fear is that in the 
absence of safeguards, monitoring 
and respect for ecological considera- 
uons, unplanned — industrialisation 
could spell disaster for the State. 

“Where is the transparency the BJP 
promised us?”Manubhai Shah asks. 
The greatest failure of Indian democ- 
racy is that elected representatives do 
not believe in participatory democra- 
cy even in the land of the Mahatma, 
he says, pointing out that while the 
Supreme Court is pushing the 
Government towards greater trans- 
parency, consultative decision-mak- 
ing, access to information and public 
accountability, there is increasing 
resistance from vested interests. 

Meanwhile, Sanghi personnel have 
been escorting groups of villagers to 
the CEE and CERC offices. “Why 
are We not asked what we want?” says 
Savabhai, sarpanch of Motiber village 
where construction work is under 
way. “Our people are dying of starva- 
tion. There are not enough jobs. W’e 
cannot trust the Government to do 
anything for us, so why not let the 
industries in?” They are loud and 
aggressive in their support of the 
cement company. “There is no water 
anyway in Kutch, nothing except 
wilderness. The Forest Department 
has not even spent the money ear- 
marked for the sanctuary. What hope 
is there for us?” they ask as Sanghi 
personnel look on. 

Gujarat’s new industrial policy, 
which features a wholesale acceptanc 
of natural resource exploitation, cou! 
spell ecological disaster for a State 
already stricken by widespread chemi- 
cal pollution. There is no attempt to 
ensure that the new industries are 
labour intensive and involve the 
upgrading of local skills. If 20 years of 
mining near the sanctuary is anything 
to go by, there is no evidence of any 
economic growth barring the arrival 
of trucks and tea shops. 

“The pattern of development for 
Kutch is the same as that propagated 
by the colonial masters of India. It is 
nothing but a licence to loot and plun- 
der,” says Khacher, “rather like the 
return of Mahmud Ghazni to 
Gujarat, this time on the invitation of 
the Gujarat Government.” The only 
resources that are available are the 
protected areas of Gujarat which 
belong to the people, the natural her- 
itage that is the basis of its unique cul- 
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ture. As custodians of public proper- 
ty, the Government is answerable to 
the people for this transfer of public 
property to private hands for a nomi- 
nal royalty of Rs. 25 a tonne of lune- 
stone mined, says Khacher. 

The denotification has provoked the 
filing of several petitions against the 
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Assembly resolution. ‘The first petition 
to be heard in the Gujarat High Court 
was filed by a leading city advocate. 
Leven as the High Court asked to know 
what steps the State Government was 
taking to safeguard the sanctuary, yet 
another case was filed by CLERC, on 
the strength of whose carlier petition 


the first denotification had been 
quashed, ‘Vhe CHRC petition raises 
several issues that include the necessity 
for Central Government approval 
under the Forest Conservation Act 
before forest land can be used for non- 
forest purposes such as mining. Other 
grounds include the need for environ- 
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mental clearance for the cement pro- 
ject and the violation of India’s obliga- 
tions under various — international 
agreements, including the Biodiversity 
Convention which makes a_ specific 
commitment to the preservation and 
expansion of the protected area net- 
work, Both petitions have claimed that 
the resolution is unconstitutional and 
violative of several articles directing the 
state and the citizen to preserve and 
protect the natural environment. 

The issue continues to attract 
unprecedented media interest in the 
State. The Rashtriya Surajya Parishad — 
an appeal to Kamal Nath, 
Minister, Environment and Forests, to 
intervene on the matter and urged 
Gujarat Governor Naresh Chandra to 
withold his assent to the Bill. 

‘The party held a demonstration out- 
side Gandhinagar and sought an audi- 
ence with Chief Minister Keshubhai 
Patel who promised to think the appeal 
over. Meanwhile, activist Medha 
Patkar condemned the ‘manoeuvred’ 
decision to denotify the sanctuary and 
accused the Government of deceiving 
the people of Kutch using the pretext 
of development. 

She said that the decision showed 
the “mind-boggling politicisation of 
development planning and a shocking 
callousness towards the loss of natural 
resources.” 

‘The opposite camp has reacted by 
feeding the press with a stream of dis- 
information. A few, in letters to the 
Press, dismiss the need for the sanctu- 
ary on the grounds that there are no 
guesthouses there. Most surprising is 
the so-called scientific report by P. M. 
Bhargava who, at the behest of the 
Sanghis, went on a two-day whirlwind 
tour of the sanctuary and concluded 
that it may be denotified as he did not 
spot a chinkara during his drive 


.through and because the sanctuary 


bore no resemblance to other protected 
areas like Kaziranga. WWE -India’s 
Gujarat chapter strongly condemned 
the report at a recent meeting in 
Baroda deploring the manner in which 
scientists supported the case of com- 
mercial interests. 

‘The point that protected areas are 
intended to conserve ecosystem diver-. 
sity and that semi-arid areas need as 
much representation as much as tropi- 
cal ecosystems, is one that is not get- 
ting across. ‘The argument of the 
commercial camp continues to revolve 
around the unsatisfactory performance 
of the Forest Department for which, 
strangely, environmentalists are being 
held responsible. Whether it is poor 
management or denotification of the 
sanctuary, the State Government has a 
lot to answer for in court. 
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P. VIKRAM REDDY 
in Hyderabad 


AVI SANGHI, the brain behind 
the Rs. 664-crore cement project 
proposed by the Sanghi group in the 
~ Kutch area of Gujarat, does not hide 
his unhappiness at the concerted 
efforts by environment groups to 
thwart the project by making an issue 
over the denotification of a part of the 
Narayan Sarovar Sanctuary. 

Refuting allegations that the project 
could destroy the ecology, he says, on 
the contrary it would bring develop- 
ment to an area where people live 
under primitive conditions. There is 
no forestry worth any mention in the 
area, the land is barren and the water 
table as low as 800 feet and highly 

saline, he says, adding that the sanctu- 

ary did not have boundaries, fences, 
gates, foliage or wildlife, and chinkara, 
the animal for which the sanctuary 
Was created, was rarely sighted. 
Estimates put the number of chinkara 
at 150 in the 765 sq.km. area of the 
sanctuary. 

The site (Motber and Hothiyay vil- 
lages), he says, was selected because it 
was ideal for a port-based, export-ori- 
ented cement unit. It will be India’s 
first plant to use lignite in place of 
coal. Lignite is available 25 km from 
the plant site, bringing down its land- 
ed cost to 40 per cent of the world 
average of landed cost of fuel for 
cement units. While the plant is out- 
side the sanctuary, the proximity of 
the 25 sq km area (falling in the sanc- 
tuary) which the company has sought 
for mining limestone is also an advan- 
tage. 

The company proposes a captive 
jetty equipped with high capacity 
loaders and capable of handling ships 
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upto the size of 40,000 DWT (dead- 
Weight tonnage). A conveyor belt will 
take the cement from the plant to the 
jetty. This would reduce the cost of 
transporting raw material (limestone 
and lignite) and the finished product 
(cement) and solves the problems of 
availability of railway wagons and 
trucks. It also eliminates delays in 
schedules in implementing export 
orders. Incidentally the company has 
obtained zero import duty exemption 
subject to fulfilment of certain condi- 
uions, Which is expected to result in a 
savings of Rs. 35 crore. 

The project cost itself is put very 
low, at Rs. 2,544 a tonne of installed 
capacity (including the cost of cap- 
uve jetty of Rs. 40 crore), compared 
to Rs. 3,500 a tonne in India and Rs. 
4,977 in Europe. 

The initia! installed capacity of 2.6 
million tonnes per annum is proposed 
to be expanded rapidly to 10 to 15 
million tonnes through four kilns at 
the same location. The Sanghi group 
with a Rs. 6,000-crore turnover envis- 
ages a big role for itself in the cement 
industry and boasts of the latest tech- 
nology, comparable to the best in the 
world, for its Gujarat plant. 

The location is so perfect that half a 
dozen industrial houses are waiting 
for the controversy to end, so they 
could set up units in the area, say 
industry sources. And there will be 
plenty of land for it - a 323 sq km 
area. The Gujarat Government, 
through denoufication, had brought 
down the sanctuary area from 765 sq 
km to 442 sq km. Estimates put the 
limestone deposits at 7,765 million 
tonnes in an area of 286 sq.km. 

But can industrial needs be given 
precedence over ecological factors, 
ask environmentalists. 

To defend its decision, the Sanghi 
group falls back on three status 
reports on the sanctuary, all recent 
(there was no scientific study in the 
1980s to determine the land needed 
for the sanctuary). Ravi Sanghi points 
out that the Bombay Natural History 
Society, after a survey conducted 
recently, reported that the entire sanc- 
tuary has only 150 chinkara (which is 
also found in 80 sanctuaries in nine 
States). 

The chinkara density was found to 
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be 0.2 per sq km, as against the 


national average of 0.88 and 31.6 in 
some places in Rajasthan, This has 
been interpreted to mean that the area 
is far in excess of actual requirements 
and can be reduced. 

A. satellite-based study by the 
National Remote Sensing Agency 
(NRSA) established that the develop- 
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ment of the industry will not disturb 
the chinkara habitat. Vhe third report 
by scientist P. M. Bhargava (former 
Director of the Centre for Cellular 
and Molecular Biology, I! lyderabad) 
slites, “virtually no area in the sanctu- 
ay can be called dense forest and the 
ine area between Ratipal and 
pekeva (Sanghi mine area) is open 
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barren land”, and that 
| the “initial declaration 
of the — sanctuary 
seems to have been 
done without proper 
invesuigation”. 

Bhargava Says, 
“There is no special 
flora and not enough 
of special fauna to 
jusuly having such a 
large area with one of 
the richest mineral 
resource in the coun- 
try designated — as 
sanctuary”. 

Ravi Sanghi asks 
why voluntary organi- 
sauions like Centre for 
Environment 
Education (CRE), 
World Wide Fund for 
Nature (WWI*) and 
Consumer Education 
and Research Centre 
(CERC), who have 
been protesung, 
declined the compa- 
ny’s request to. visit 
the sanctuary and sce 
for themselves — the 
grassroots conditions 
— including the plight 
of the inhabitants. On 
the other hand, they 
have demanded that 
the company set up a 
Wildlife fund of Rs. 5 
crore, he says. 

Dispelling fears of 
Widespread ecological 
devastation, Ravi 
Sanghi says the plant 
will be the “cleanest 
and greenest” in the 
country. Dust) emis- 
sion will be restricted 
to 30 to 50 mg per 
cubic metre of dust as 
against the industry 
norm of 115 to 150 
mg. It would be less 
than the © stringent 
standards of 70 meg 
set in Switzerland, 

Most of the lime- 
stone deposits are 
‘nummilitic® (of 
recent. origin) which 
are soft and can be 
easily mined, vet do not allow water to 
seep. Consequently, the water table is 
rarely replenished by rains. Water is 
now available only at 800 ft below the 
surface and that too at high salinity 
levels of 6,000 to 7,000 ‘TDS (total 
dissolved solids). Environment norms 
do not allow one to discharge water 


with over 4,000 EDS. 


‘The immensely saline groundwater 
is thus unfit for drinking or irrigation. 
‘Therefore, the plant will be using 
desalinated sea water, and the impact 
on the water table will be nil. 

An environment management cell 
will be created to monitor regularly 
the quality of ambient air and water, 
soil, groundwater and check water 
quantity, noise level and = ground 
vibration. “Vhe company proposes a 
“garland drain” to prevent inundation 
from rain water. The streams,if any, 
that cross the block will be diverted in 
their natural condition. 

‘Two small reservoirs created by the 
company have together collected one 
million cubic metres of water. ‘The 
periphery of the mining area will be 
thickly wooded and fenced off with 
natural barriers. At least 200 hectares 
of greenery was being planned at a 
cost of Rs. 2 crore. 

Regarding apprehensions of drug 
smuggling, onee the area is opened 
up, the company feels overall devel- 
opment will reduce crime and denied 
any instance of drug smuggling had 
come to their notice. 

‘The benefits to the local population 
are bound to be many, including 
employment opportunities, education 
facilites, health care, income genera- 
tion and improvements in communi- 
cation and transportation. As of 
today more than 1,000 labourers are 
engaged in construction work at the 
site — all locals (work has been in 
progress for two years and machinery 
worth Rs. 400 crore ordered). “Vhe 
company assures the local people of 
employment for about 10 years, as it 
proposes four kilns, each of which will 
take up about two to two-and-a-half 
years to be set up. Vhe plant itself can 
provide employment to 150 unskilled 
persons, and the jetty another 50, 
while 150 to 200 can be employed in 
mining. 

Currently many locals go to 
Panandro — about 35 km away from 
the Sanghi project — to work at a state 
power plant being set up. Daily 
Wages, the company maintains, work 
out to Rs. 5 to Rs. LO for males local- 
ly, while it claims to be paying upto 
Rs. SO. a day. 

‘The company says it has clearances 
on all fronts, including the crucial 
environment clearance from — the 
Centre. 

“As of today there is nothing there 
(in the sanctuary), that even deer can 
eat. And people walk 10 km to fetch 
drinking — water,” says Projects 
Manager V. Ganesan, adding “will 
not development help the local people 
“hs improve their living standards?” 
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From Padmini Sitaraman 


BANGALORE, Aug. 15. 
* “If Dar-es-Salaam was the law school of the 
60s, Warwick of the 70s and New South Wales 
of the 80s, the National Law School of India 
University (NLSIU) is all set to be the Law School 
of the 90s"’. This was the impression of Professor 
JW. McAuslan of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, who had visited the institution some 
years ago. 

. The school, which was the result of the collec- 
tive effort by the country’s Bench and the Bar, 
has started post-graduate diploma course on 
Human Rights Law and Practice through dis- 
tance education. ‘This should benefit the police 
personnel too,” says Dr. Madhava Menon, Direc- 
tor, NBSIU. 

Thanks to the NLSIU, the police force in the 
State is being made human rights-friendly. A 
three-month programme conducted in Associ- 
ation with Karnataka Police has been completed 
in Chennapatna for sub-inspectors and consta- 
bles. Next is the turn of those serving in Cubbon 
Park and Neelamangala police stations. 

Conceived with an idea to give the best profes- 
sional education, the NLSIU, set up in the scenic 
Nagarabhavi area close to the Jnana Bharati 
campus, makes an earnest attempt to teach law 
in the context of social development. ‘Our 
teaching material is continuously updated,” 
says Dr. Menon. The teaching methods adopted 
for the degree programme are aimed at promot- 
ing multi-disciplinary enquiry and practical ap- 
preciation of problems. 

__“This school is an experiment. One question 
uppermost in the minds can we not produce 
talented lawyers and Judges?” says Dr. Menon. 
A growing feeling was that despite all efforts, 


‘legal education standards were going down. In 


fact legal éducation came to be looked upon as a 
last resort purely because of the poor quality of 
instruction imparted, 

The School was set up in 1987 to act as a 
‘pace-setter’ by an Act of the Karnataka Govern- 
ment in 1986. The Chief Justice of India is the 
Chancellor (ex-officio). By and large, the man- 
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A woman ean claim maintenance 


By Rakesh Bhatnagar 
The Times of India News Service 
NEW DELHI, Sept. 22: 
A married woman is entitled to live sepa- 
arately from her “impotent” husband 
without being divorced and claim mainte- 
nance, the Supreme Court has ruled while 
declaring that “impotency is cruelty”. 
“Cruelty is a ground for divorce or judi- 
cial separation in civil law,” obseryed Mr 
Justice K. Ramaswamy and Mr Justice B.L. 
Hansaria while dismissing an army officer's 
appeal against paying Rs 500 monthly 
maintenance to his aggrieved wife. 
After living together with her husband 
for six years, the wife petitioned the trial 


agement of the institution rests with the orga- 
nised legal profession of the country. The 
Chairman of the Bar Council of India is the 
Chairman of the General Council of the School. 
According to Dr. Menon, the founding fathers 
had a dream to make the institution a centre of 
excellence in legal studies and research which 
he hoped would be realised soon. 


Today the school has earned such a name for 
itself that its students are in great demand. One 
of its innovative teaching methods is the project 
assignment. This, which is aimed at building 
skills in collection and assimilation of knowl- 
edge and critical writing, also instils confidence 
in the learner. Besides, the placement training 
from the second year onwards equips them with 
a first-hand knowledge of legal transactions in 


Campus Watch 


lawyers’ chambers and legal divisions of the 
companies, 

‘The school works for 250 days a year. Of the 
225 students who have passed out in the last 
three year, not one has remained unemployed,’ 
says Dr. Menon. The student is so well-trained so 
that he can start on his own after completion of 
studies. This year several law firms from Bom- 
bay and Delhi offered attractive terms to gradu- 
ates of the NLSIU, but there were few takers. 
Less than 50 per cent of the students showed 
interest in seeking jobs with multinational law 
firms. Most of them had preferred working with 
their seniors. 


Moot court competitions, continuing legal 
education and legal extension services are some 
of the activities that the NLSIU is known for. 
Over 300 law teachers from all over the country 
attended the refresher courses organised in the 
past few years. Five para -legal training courses 
for social activists have been held to impart legal 
literacy to them. As many as nine women's col- 
lege have been receiving four-month legal 
awareness courses from the school. 


Impotency ts cruelty, rule 


the Supreme 
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appeals to the higher courts 


NLSIU: School for best legal education ~ 


The school received $ 500,000 from the Ford 
Foundation at the time of its inception. Money 
was initially raised from the Bar and then the 
industry for the school. The tuition fee alone is 
in the order of Rs. 25,000 a year. ‘Now we are a 
self-supporting model of a university,’ claims Dr. 
Menon. — 


Refugee Law Chair 


The United Nations High Commission for Ref- 
ugees, Geneva, instituted a Chair in Refugee 
Law recently. This is the first such Chair in the 
Asian Region, The NLSIU is likely to initiate 
programmes on research and training in Refu- 
gee Law studies. 


Besides, the International Bar Association has 
instituted an endowment at the NLSIU for set- 
ting up continuing legal education programmes 
for lawyers and judges. , 


Book for women activists 


In association with the National Commission 
for Women, the NLSIU has brought out an an- 
nual number on women titled ‘Gender Justice. 
Reporter.’ This gives information on the devel- 
opments of law, both statutory and decisional, 
affecting women’s rights in India. A useful book 
for women activists. ; 

The NLSIU has another journal, ‘Law and 
Medicine’ which analyses the developments in 
the field of law and medicine. 
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oy“Wwhen she found that her husband is 
unable to perform sexual obligation, which 
is one of the important factors to cement 
bondage of affection and cordial relation- 
ship in marital home, it would be perpet- 
ual agony for the wife to continue to live in 
peace in the home,” observed the judges. 
Under these circumstances, the court 
said, the wife would be justified to live 
separately from with her husband and 
“keep maintaining the married status”. 


all means to sustain the marital relations”. 
But when she found that it was impossible 
§ for her husband to gain potency, she had 
& chosen to live apart, the court added. 


Court 


{rom her impotent husband 


court alleging that her spouse was impo- 
tent, and thus neglected her. She sought 
maintenance under section 125 
Code of Criminal Procedure (CrPC) for liv- 
ing separately from him. The court ac- 
cepted her plea and asked him to pay the 
maintenance amount. The husband's sub- 
sequent 
yielded no results. 

The husband's counsel S.C. Birla con- 
tended that he did not neglect his wife. He 
argued that Section 125 could not evoked 
to grant maintenance. The provision stipu- 
lates: if any person haying sufficient means 
neglects or refuses to maintain his wife, 


who cannot maintain herself, the magis- society with her husband.e)>)y oy? 
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trate can grant maintenance, not more 
than Rs 500 a month. 


The courts had “found as a matter of 
fact that the husband was impotent and he 
was not capable of giving sexual satisfac- 
tion 
amounts to cruelty and that, therefore, she 
is entitled to live separately from her hus- 
band”. 

Upholding these views, the apex court 
said that a woman would go to the marital 
home of her husband, with a fond hope 
and expectation that she would not only 
have a happy but also peaceful conjugal 


to his wife, in consequence, it 


The court noted that the wife had “tried 


Violence toll up, fear grips Old City — i 


From Our Stall Reporter 


HYDERABAD, Sept. 10. 
The death toll in the communal violence that 
rocked the Old City during the last two days has 


gone upto five, with two more bodies being reco- 


vered from Talabkatta and Lalithabagh, and one 
more person succumbing to injuries at Osmania 
Hospital on Sunday. 

The police lobbed teargas shells and opened 
fire in the air around 1 a.m on Monday to dis- 
perse Warring groups at Kandikal Gate under 
Chatrinaka police station limits in the OldCity. 

There were no fresh stabbings on. Sunday but 
there was a stone-throwing incident. Police had 
to open fire to foil the attempt of a riotous mob to 
attack a house in Laldarwaza area at 1] a.m. 

Two groups indulged in stone-throwing at 
Uppuguda railway station at 3-30 p.m. One per- 
son was injured. Police resorted to lathicharge 
to disperse them. In another related incident, 
two persons were taken into custody after police 
found a large quantity of stones stored on the 
roof of a house. When the women of the area 
| protested, they were released but only after en- 

suring that all the stones were removed, by the 
locality people themselves. 

Three policemen sustained injuries when mis- 
creants hurled stones at them in Rein Bazar 
police limits. Though business establishments 
remained open even in lanes and bylanes and 
people went about their normal chores, the calm 
appeared deceptive. People continucd to express 
fear that attacks might continue. Huddled into 
small groups, they would busy themselves with 


Bihar govt. apathy 


animated discussion on the existing situation. 

The law and order situation in old city, which 
witnessed clashes between two communities on 
Saturday, was reviewed at an informal Cabinet 
meeting held at the residence of the Chief Minis- 
ter, Mr. N. Chandrababu Naidu, here on Sunday. 

The Cabinet decided that stern) measures 
must be initiated by the police machinery to 
prevent violence from spreading to other areas. 
The meeting felt that the Government should 
deal with mischief mongers with a heavy hand 
and show to the people that it would not give 
any quarter to communal parties or elements. 

Some Ministers expressed the view that cer- 
tain political parties were fanning violence to 
defame the Government and thus serve their 
narrow partisan ends. They said that the Gov- 
ernment must foil their designs and take steps to 
build confidence in the people of the twin cities. 

After the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. 
Chandrababu Naidu left on a tour of the vio- 
lence-hit areas. He was accompanied by the Fi- 
nance Minister, Mr. P. Ashok Gajapathi Raju, the 
Minister for Transport, Mr. N. Harikrishna, and 
the Minister for Panchayat Raj, Mr. K. Vidyadh- 
ara Rao, besides the Director General of Police, 
Mr. M. S. Raju, and the City Commissioner of 
Police, Mr. V. Appa Kao, among others. 

After going round the strife-torn areas the 
Chief Minister announced ex-gratia payment of 
Rs. 50,000 each to the families of those killed in 
the violence and Rs. 10,000 each to those of the 
injured. In his brief press conference at Osmania 
General Hospital, where he called on the in- 


: 
jured, he said Saturday's violent incidents th 
‘went on for three hours’, was ‘a et rs 
action by some selfish elements and political: 
portunities out to defame my Governmeg 
However, the Government would deal ig | 
with such elements. He said four persons } 
their lives in the violence but the situation 4 
now under control. It was being reviewed o 
hourly basis. Referring to the complaint t 
several areas were plunged into darkness’ f 
hours together on Saturday night, adding to: 
tension, he gave an assurance of uninterrupk 
power supply in the trouble-prone areas. | 


Asked why police failed to check the troub 
when it was anticipated about a fortnight a 
he said it was not the time to find fault ‘ 
anybody. The first priority was restoring pez 


When the attendents of the victims convalds 
ing at the hospital complained that they had) 
fetch medicine from outside, the Chief Minist: 
chided the Superintendent saying, ‘Be careftd. 
asked you last night not only to provide mp 
icines but food also’. ' 

The Chief Minister arrived at Charminar 
10-20 a.m. and walked round the historic mo: 
ument, greeting people. The Chief Minister ar 
his entourage visited Moghalpura, Talabkatt 
Sultan Shahi, Mehtarwadi, Kaveli Kaman, Bh 
vaninagar, Saidabad and Malakpet before con 
ing to Osmania Hospital. Wherever he saw sar 
people, he got down and talked to them. At Su 
tan Shahi and Mehtarwadi, he was mobbed t 
women, who complained about police inactio) 
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hits inmunisation drive 


By Sachchidanand Jha 

The Times of india News Service 
PATNA, Sept.22: 

he immunisation programme 
has failed to make much 
headway in Bihar due to little at- 
tention being paid to its imple- 
mentation both by the state gov- 
ernment as well as the Centre. 
The status of the programme in 
the state can be gauged from the 


fact that there is acute scarcity of 


polio vaccine for over one month. 
The failure of the ‘cold chain 


system’ is proving to be a stum- 
bling block in the implementation 
of the programme since except 
Patna, no district is assured of 
continuous power supply for at 
least 8 hours, the sine gua non for 
the system to work. The system’s 
failure renders the vaccines inef- 
fective. 

Sources said the state govern- 
ment failed to achieve the target set 
by the Centre for immunisation, for 
the fourth consecutive year. Last 
year, the achievement rate dropped 


to about SO percent — from 70 per 
cent in 1993-94 — in the immuni- 
sation against polio, DPT, measles, 
and BCG. The rate, in fact, never 
exceeded 78.21 per cent since 
1991-92 so far as immunisation 
against polio is concerned. 

_ There is not a single vial of po- 
lio vaccine in Patna and Ranchi, 
the two main depots where it is 
stored. The additional commis- 
sioner, medical education and 
family welfare, Mr A.N.P. Sinha, 
while admitting that the state had 


run short of polio vaccine, said the 
government had placed an order 
for the immediate supply of 50 
lakh vials. 

While the Centre has repeatedly 
held the state government respon- 
sible for the tardy implementation 
of the immunisation programme 
including vaccination against po- 
lio, officials associated with the 
State immunisation programme 
blamed both the Centre and the 
State government. 
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Police allow press visit at Vellore camp 


The Times of India News Service 
VELLORE, Aug. 19: 
To put at rest doubts about the 
existence of a tunnel through 
which 43 LTTE detenus escaped 
from the special camp here this 
week, the state police took jour- 
nalists to the spot to see the escape 
route for themselves. 
In fact, director-general of po- 
‘lice Vaikunth and additional 
DGP Walter Dewaram said the 
visil was meant to put the record 
straight. ““Most of the media re- 
ports did not believe the existence 
of a tunnel,” they said. ‘““You can 
see for yourself the tunnel now.” 
The press was hitherto not allo- 
wed inside the camp on the 
ground that a judicial probe had 
been ordered into the incident. 

As already reported, the tunnel 
was dug from.a sealed room of the 
Tippu Mahal. There is a one- 
and-a-half sq ft hole through 
which the militants had descen- 
ded to the sealed ground floor 
room from their first floor cell. 
From there, they have dug more 
than 10 ft below, at which point 


of about 3 fl. It is 153 fect long, 
the police said. A policemen, Ma 
hendran, who had crossed the 
tunnel, said it took him about 
three minutes to do it. |e said it 
was quite airy inside and one had 
to go on all fours to cross the tun- 
nel, which ended just before the 
moat wall. The tunnel ended vir- 
tually under one of the three 
watch lowers on the western side 
of the fort. 

The police showed some PVC 
pipes, iron rods and an eversilver 
plate which were supposedly used 
to dig the tunnel. Mr Vaikunth 
said it would have taken more 
than three months to do the job. 
They suspect it was done on a pie- 
cemeal basis every night. 

A senior police official said 
there had definitely been lapses on 
the part of the police but added 
that it was “beyond human effi- 
ciency” to prevent what had hap- 
pened. He pointed out that the es- 
cape point, located as it just before 
the moat, was least expected. 
“We could have anticipated an 
attack on the camp to rescue the 


the same lime he added that the 
forl was not the right place to 
house militants. This fact had al- 
ready been brought to the notice 
of the government but nothing 
was done aboutit, he contended. 

The camp has a kitchen, a tele- 
vision sel and a stereo system. 
The inmates had even been re- 
ceiving remittances from different 
places, including foreign coun- 
trics. In the room where the hole 
has been drilled to access the 
ground floor, all five iron bars of 
the window were missing. To hide 
the hole, the militants had placed 
a Cudappah stone over it and, on 
lop of that, an electric stove. 

Asked why the militants needed 
a Stove when they were being pro- 
vided food, there was no satisfac- 
tory answer but it was repeatedly 
pointed out by the police that the 
Camp was nol a prision and there- 
fore rules applicable in a prision 
did not hold good at the camp. 
The prision manual does not ap- 
ply to camps. 

On queried on why the ground 
floor room was sealed, the police 


lo prevent access to the militants 
to the Hyder Mahal which was se- 
parated only by a wall. Hyder Ma- 
hal houses refugees. The militants 
had to make a hole in the wall of 
the ground floor room to cross 
over to Hyder Mahal, showing 
that the ground floor room itself 
was indeed sealed. It was in this 
room that the earth scooped out of 
the tunnel was deposited. “What, 
was done with good intention has, 
gone against us,” an official said. 
The police confirmed there used, 
to be only arandom head count. | 
The ten escapees who have 
been nabbed will be brought to! 
the camp soon and a mock exer- 
cise would be conducted. The offi-* 
cials said it would probably be, 
done on Monday after they are ta- 
ken into police custody. . 
' There are 34 more LTTE mili-’ 
tants still in the camp but none of 
them was accessible to the press 
team. In fact, Mr Dewaram had,’ 
at the beginning of the visit, laid 
down that no question be asked of 
any camp inmate. ‘ 


i 
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the tunnel begins with a diameter 


militants but not this, 


he said. At 


said it was done in January 1991 
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‘Ex-SC judge pleaded for LTTE with P.M.’ 


From Our Staff Reporter 
NEW DELHI, Sept. 8. 


Close on the heels of summoning the contro- , 


versial godman Chandraswamy for deposition 
on September 23, the Jain Commission of In- 
quiry today witnessed a sensational disclosure 
by the former Union Law Minister, Dr. Subrama- 
nian- Swamy, who claimed that a retired Su- 
preme Court judge had pleaded the cause of the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Lelam with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. P. V. Narasimha Rao. 

However, Dr. Swamy rejected repeated de- 
mands by Mr. Ram Jethmualani, senior counsel 
for the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, Ms. J. Jayala- 
litha, to reveal the name of the judge. ‘Non- 
disclosure of the name of the retired judge will 
bring all former Supreme Court judges under 
cloud. This is nothing but blackmail,” counsel 
said. 

Dr. Swamy said that only those retired judges 
would come under cloud who used to address 
meetings organised by the LITE supporters. “In 
fact there is only one such judge who used the 
platform of the LUTE sympathisers,”” he quipped. 

The witness told the Commission that his 
“unfailing London source” had told him a year 
ago that the LTTE was sore with Mr, Rao as the 
retired Supreme Court judge had been rebuifed 
by the Prime Minister. Dr. Swamy claimed that 
the judge had espoused the cause of the.militant 
outfit supremo V. Prabhakaran. 

Mr. Jethmalani suggested that the whole story 
of Dr. Swamy was a “concocted one” and want- 
ed to know the identity of the source. “Did you 
check up with the Prime Minister?"’ the counsel 
asked the witness. 

The former Law Minister said that he was 
satisfied to who that it was true and admitted 
that he neither spoke to the retired Supreme 
Court judge nor verilied it with the Prime Minis- 
ter. 


Dr. Swamy charged the Jayalalitha Govern- 
mentin Tamil Nadu with allowing the LTTE to 
smuggle in arms, explosives and narcotics in the 
State. He claimed that these arms and ammuni- 
tion were also clandestinely finding their way 
into Assam, Andhra Pradesh and Punjab. De- 
manding that Ms. Jayalalitha be summoned be- 
fore the Commission as a witness, he said that 
she had attributed the CIA hand behind the as- 
sassination of Rajiv Gandhi and she should ex- 
plain her views. 


Verbal duel 


A brief but loud verbal duel between Dr. Swa- 
my and Mr. Jethmalani during the pre-lunch 
session rocked the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion, probing the conspiratorial aspects of the 
Rajiv Gandhi assassination. 

The two called each other a “criminal” and 
“third rate rogue’ and at times shouted at the 
top of their voices, leaving the Commission 
Chairman, Mr. Milap Chand Jain, rather be- 
numbed and shocked for a while by their trading 
of abuses. 

Belore the angry exchange could mar the pro- 
ceedings, the Commission Chairman pulled up 
both of them for wasting time of the probe panel. 

The heated exchange was triggered off by Dr. 
Swamy’s remark during his deposition, about 
the possibility of the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister 
migrating to the U.S. after the wedding of her 
foster son, , 

Stopping the witness in his tracks, Mr. Jeth- 
malani said it was a tactic to “politically black- 
mail” the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister. “The 
witness should be thrown out of the Commis- 
sion,”’ he told the Chairman. 

Dr. Swamy said that he had come to depose 
before the Commission only to help it and all his 
statements were “well founded.” 

A visibly upset Mr. Justice Jain, asked Dr. Swa- 
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“Ther 


my to refrain from making personal remarks 
and give short and straight answers to the ques- 
tions put by the counsel. “It is very wrong on 
your part, you go on making statements and 
repeating them. It amounts to disturbance and 
no help to the Commission,” Mr. Justice Jain 
snubbed him. 


Asking Mr. Jethmalani to observe restraint, 
the Commission Chairman said that personal 
remarks even in questions should be avoided. 


To a question if he had ever attacked the 
Union Minister for Personnel and Public Griev- 
ances, Mrs. Margaret Alva, Dr. Swamy said that 
he had demanded her shifting or dropping from 
the Cabinet so that the Central Bureau of In- 
vestigation could be kept out of her purview. 


Questioned on his trips abroad, particularly to 
London, Dr. Swamy said he went abroad to mect 
scholars and friends also to know “what rackets 
Indian politicians were doing there.” 

At this stage, Mr. Justice Jain, remarked in a 
lighter vein that Dr. Swamy’s trips were “multi- 
purpose visits.” The witness refused to divulge 
the name of his “London” source who gave him 
information. 


At its brief sitting yesterday, the Commission 
decided to summon godman Chandraswamy on 
an affidavit filed by an advocate, Mr. Zile Singh 
Chauhan. The advocate had submitted a series 
of articles published by Blitz in 1987 alleging 
Chandraswamy’s involvement in the conspiracy 
to assassinate Rajiv Gandhi. 

The Commission also summoned Mr. R. K. 
Karanjia, publisher and editor of Blitz but dis- 
pensed away with his appearance due to his 
ill-health, The probe panel also summoned Mr. 
R. K. Raghavan and Mr. Sanjay Kapoor, Special 
Correspondents of the Blitz for recording of 
their evidence for the articles written by them in 
199] and on August 5 this year. 
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“Over 60,000 hectares of land and 35 villages in B 
will be submerged by the backwaters of the Upper 
The villagers, forced to leave their ancestral land, have 
in centres which look like ruins. VEERENDRA SHEELVAN 


Krishna Project. 


of a people who gave up their homes, only to be forgotten . 
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Pinna the most terrible thing a 


human being faces is being ousted 

from his home. Being uprooted 
from one’s beloved ancestral land is in- 
deed living death. This is the plight of 
those being evacuated by the Upper 
Krishna Project in Bijapur district. When 
the project was ‘initially proposed, 
Sangangouda Patil, then MP, foresaw the 
repercussions and declared he would not 
desert his fellow men who were living on 
land as fertile as that of the Indo-Gangetic 
plain. ; 

In the face of his repeated pleas, the 
foundation stone for the Upper Krishna 
Project was laid in the year 1965. 

With the project coming up in the 
southern part of Bijapur district, about 
60,000 hectares of fertile land and 35 
villages in Bilgi taluk are likely to be sub- 
merged by the backwaters. Residents of 
villages threatened by submergence have 
already received compensation from the 
government and are leaving their homes 
and land they have been cultivating for 
centuries to settle in rehabilitation 
centres. Only they can feel the wrench of 
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Dhavaleshwar village. It is located 
in a low-lying area and the evacuees 

- are finding it difficult to build their 
shelters. 

The rehabilitation centres near 
Bilgi town are no better. A stranger 
could mistake the them for ruins of 
an earlier civilisation. School build- 
ings remain half-constructed. Doors 
and windows of the local temple 
have already been stolen. Electrical 
wiring laid by Karnataka Electricity 
Board have already been stolen. Bad 
roads and bridges are another glar- 
ing example of the callous neglect 
of a community which has given up 
its beloved homeland for the good 
of the larger community. 


The government which was to provide 


all civic amenities to the rehabilitation 


oe 


leaving their ancestral homes for 
ever, never to return. 

Such sacrifices may be necessary 
when such major irrigation projects 
are taken up. But one look at the . 
state of affairs at the rehabilitation 
centres will break the hardest heart. 
These centres lack the most basic of 
civic amenities. Even a single drop 
of drinking water is hard to find. 
Medical facilities and health care 
are still a distant dream. 

One can imagine the plight of en- 
tire families who have left places 
they’ve known all their lives and 
left to the mercy of alien factors. 
Things taken for granted are no 
longer there. Every day is a chal- 


lenge, right from looking for water to buy- 


ing provisions. 
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centres in seven villages by June 1995 — 
before the onset of the monsoons — seems 
to have washed its hands off the affair. 
The evacuees held a mecting recently to 
draw the attention of the authorities to 
their plight. 

But nothing has been done so far, giving 
rise to the suspicion that there's more to 
it than meets the eye. 

One of the major demands of the affect- 
ed people is payment of compensation 
without tax deductions. Other demands 
include provision of government jobs to 
those over 18 years of age based on their 
academic eligibility and enhanced com- 
pensation to those having to leave both 
their homes as well as land. The govern- 
ment must also start some industries 
making use of available local resources. 


Especially bad is the rehabilitation 
centre that has been earmarked for 
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The evacuees have also suggested the set- 
ting up of sugar factories, fruit processing 
units and other cottage industries to pro- 
vide employment. 

Will the government, which has moved 
these people in haste — without providing 
them with proper facilities — at least 
make amends now? 
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ilgi taluk of Bijapur district 


been “rehabilitated” _ 
T reports on the plight 


Perched on a fault. 


Scientists fear that an earthquake in the seismically-sensitive Tebri region may: 


“unleash a. aevastating ech Kathy A. Svitil probes the issue _ 


I? a deep canyon in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, near the 
town of Tehri, a thousand-odd 
workers are building a hydro- 
electric dam, 

When it is complete in four 
years or so, the Tehri High Dam 
will deliver 2,400 megawatts of 
electricity to energy-starved 
northern India. 

Its location seems perfect: a 
_hydro-electric plant draws its en- 


from falling water, after all, ’ 


Pall the greater the drop, the bet- 
ter. 

Once the Tehri dam_ has 
blocked off the narrow gorge of 
the Bhagirathi, interrupting that 
river’s rush toward the Ganges, 
the water will have a long drop 
indeed — 850 feet from the top of 
the dam to the canyon floor. 

Moreover, the 30-mile-long 
reservoir behind the dam will 
provide the drinking and irriga- 
tion water that Delhi and the rest 
of the region need to weather the 
arid months before the summer 
monsoon. So to our planners, the 
Tehri dam makes doubly good 
sense. 

However, the Tehri dam will 
stand in one of the world’s most 
active earthquake zones. Less 
‘than 10 miles beneath the dam 
- site lies a fault, 
boundary between India and the 
Asian continent, that is capable of 
unleashing a catastrophic quake. 
Some seismologists think the 
fault segment around Tehri is 
overdue for adam will not sur- 
vive it. 

There have been four disas- 


trous quakes along the detach-. 


ment fault in just the past 100 
years. The quakes — of magnitude 
8.7 in 1897, in Assam; a 8 in 
1905, in Kangra; 8.4 in 1954, in 
Bihar; 8.7 in 1950, again in Assam 
— each ruptured a different seg- 
ment of the fault. 

But one segment - located be- 
tween the Kangra and Bihar rup- 
ture zones (roughly between the 
longitudes of Kathmandu and 
Delhi), has been strangely re- 
served. Between 500 and 500 
miles long, it is ealled the Central 
Himalayan seismic gap. 

Most seismologists _ believe 
quakes are more likely to occur in 
seismic gaps, where they haven't 
oecurred recently. If so, the cen- 
tral Himalayan gap is more than 
due... 


the geological. 
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The dam’s site was chosen in 1961, at a time 
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Seismologist Roger Bilham of — 


—777 the University of Colorado in 
“-. Boulder estimates that four mag- 
'.nitude-8.2 quakes would do the 

job, or three 8.5’s; or a single 8.9. 


The extent of ‘the damage 


«. would be’ enormous. A single 8.2 
ig \quake in the Central gap, Bilham 
“ot. \says, would be felt “as far away as 

‘, |\Calcutta and Bombay, some 850 
miles distant. We're talking of 100 
or 200 million Peon being af- 
fected.” 


All along the Gangetic plain, 


where there are about'a dozen; 
186> cities with populations of:at least 
1 million, including the capital of 
Delhi, with nearly 9 million in- 
‘habitants, the shaking would be 
jintense, because the ‘soft soil 
* ¢would tend to amplify it. 


And it would be intense too, of 


/course, in the Central gap itelf, 
directly above the ‘Tuptured fault 


egment. 
The Tehri High Dam, 200 


miles north-east of Delhi, is being 
built on the edge of the Central 


gap. 


The dam’s site was chosen in 


; iS 1961, at a time when geologists 


— didn’t understand the fundamen- 


| 


when geologists didn’t understand the + | 
fundamental mechanism driving earthquakes 
in the Himalayan region. When the original. 


design for the dam was approved in 1972, 
engineers still believed the dam would be at 


risk only from a quake on one of the smaller 
faults that crisscross the area 


According to available histori- 
cal records, it has not had a great 
quake for at least 5000 years. 
Notes scribbled on some Nepal- 
ese religious tracts indicate that a 
big quake did strike Kathmandu 
in June 1255. The quake killed 
one- third ofthe population of the 
country, including its king. 


Assuming the quake ruptured. 


the detachment fault in the Cen- 
tral gap (which isn’t certain), and 
assuming it was the last major 


quake in that segment (ditto), 


then 740 years’ worth of strain 
has built up in the gap. 

What would it take to release 
all that strain? 


~ Hundreds of quakes compara- 

ble to the magnitude 6.8 tremor 
that devastated Kobe, Japan, last 
January, or the magnitude 6.7 
that rocked Los Angeles in Janu- 
ary 1994. 

But if the Central Himalayan 
gap were prone to ‘minor’ quakes 
in such number, they would be 
happening already. 

It’s far more likely that the 


strain will be uncorked by quakes _ 


of magnitude 8 or greater, as it 
has been elsewhere on the de- 
tachment fault. 


tal 
quakes in the Himalayan region. : ; 


mechanism driving earth- 


When the original design for 
the dam was approved by the In- 
dian government's — Planning 
Commission in 1972, engineers 
' still believed the dam would be at 
risk only from a quake on one of 
the smaller faults that crisscross 


- the area. Thus they designed the 


dam to withstand only a magni- 
tude 7.2 quake. Construction of 
the Tehri dam began in 1978, but 
it has proceeded slowly. The tun- 
nels that will house the turbines 
have been dug, and a small coffer 
dam has been erected to divert 
the Bhagirathi while the main 
dam is being built \ just sibel 
stream. 

Today the main dam rises just 
50 feet off the canyon floor. It is 
being constructed of rock fill - 
considered more stable “in an: 
earthquake than concrete, which 
cracks, or soil, which can become. 
saturated with water and liquefy - 
over a core of impervious clay 
like material. 


The dam will have a triangular 
cross section: it will be more than 
half a mile wide (down the valley) 
at its base and just 65 feet wide at 
the crest. When it reaches its full 
height of 850 feet, its reservoir 
will submerge, partially or en- 
tirely, the town of Tehri and over 
a hundred villages, with a com- 
bined population of 700,000. 

Opposition from, these people 
and from environmental groups 
has slowed the dam project. So 
has opposition from seismolo- 
gists. , 

Back in 1992 the Tehri dam’s 
design was tested by a computer 
simulation in which the dam was 
exposed to the seismic waves 
measured from a real magnitude 
7.1 quake. 

Although the dam showed de- 
formation, it survived intact. 

However, Vinod Gaul, former 
director of the National Geo- 
physical Researeh Institute of In- 
dia and now at the Centre for 
Mathematical Modeling and 
Computer Simulation in Banga- 


lore (C-MMACS), says the test was 
run for only 12 seconds, “If the 
experiment had been run longer, 
this deformation, which rose con- 
tinuously for the duration of the 
test, would have continued to 
rise,” he says. “At some point, it 
might have shown failure.” 

The Tehri dam’s designers in- 
sist failure is next to impossible 
even in a magnitude 8.5 quake. 

“The design,” declares B.B. Raj, 
deputy general manager of the 
Tehri Hydro Development Corp, 
“has been found to be safe.” 

Last autumn, the Indian gov- 
ernment formally agreed: it 
granted final approval of the 
dam’s design. 

Should the Tehri dam ever col- 
lapse, the 700 billion gallons of 
water in the reservoir would 
crash down-river, toward the holy 
cities of Rishikesh and Hardwar, 
50 miles or so away. 

The two cities have a com- 
bined population of 200,000, al- 
though on any given day 10,000 
or more Hindu pilgrims are there 
too. Presumably the flood would 
kill many people who had not al- 
ready been killed by the quake it- 
self. And presumably, with the 
dam gone, much of northern In- 
dia would be without power and 
water just as it was trying to 
reeover from a tremendous disas- 
ter. 

Of course, a great quake on 
the detachment fault would be a 
tremendous disaster even if the 
Tehri dam survived. The popula- 
tion of India has grown explo- 
Sively since the last great quake in 
1950, and most of these people 
live in poorly constructed homes; 
building codes are barely en- 
forced. 


Not long ago an Indian seis- 
mologist called A.S. Ayra, from 
the University of Roorkee, tried to 
estimate the potential damage 
from a repeat of the magnitude 8 
quake that struck Kangra, which 
is in the western Himalayas, in 
1905. That quake killed 20,000 
people. 

If it were to happen today, 
Arya calculated, anywhere from 
88,000 to 544,000 people might 
die. And if the quake happened in 
the Central gap instead of in Kan- 
gra, the Tehri dam might collapse 
too. 

The Indian government faces a 
heavy burden. It has a booming 
population that needs power and 
water. And it has a poor popula- 
tion, living in one of the world’s 
worst earthquake zones. Bilham 
thinks the government should 
scrap the Tehri dam in favour of a 
series of much smaller hydroelec- 
tric projects. 

And he thinks the government, 
in spite of all the other demands 
on it, must start preparing its 
people for the next great quake. 


“If you are the government and 
you are concerned about a great 
earthquake being overdue, you 
have a terrible responsibility to 
your people,” Bilham says. 


“What are you going to do?” he 
asks. “Are you going to retrofit 
the buildings? Have earthquake 
preparedness exerises like Japan? 
Prohibit buildings of a eertain 
type?” 

“These are very severe restric- 
tions economically. But if you do 
nothing, and the earthquake 


_ happens, I think you are being 


criminally irresponsible.” 


Volcano might have caused 
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mass extinction in Siberia 


Scientists report that a massive volcanic eruption in Siberia that 
lasted about one million years may have caused the worst mass ex- 
tinction of plant and animal life in Earth’ s history. Researchers 
from the US and China reported in Science, dated September 8, 
that volcanic eruptions flooded a large region of Siberia with lava, 
leading to global cooling and acid rain. The latest findings provide 
the first evidence that the two phenomena - the eruption and the 
subsequent extinction - occurred within several hundred thousand 
years of each other. As many as 90 per cent of the marine species 
and 70 per cent of the land vertebrates, along with a significant 
amount of plant life, died out. — USIS Science News 


The global warming debate 


There is a shift in thinking about climate change with an interna- 
tional group of scientists concluding, possibly for the first time that 
human activities like burning coal and oil to produce power are 
warming the earth. A US team from the Lawrence Livermore Na- 


tional Laboratory calculate that the 


average temperature of the 


globe will increase between 0.8 to 4.5 degrees Celsius by the year 
2100 if emissions of greenhouse ases are not curbed. The burning 
of coal, oil and wood, the cutting of forests, rotting rice paddies 
and by-products of the digestion process in insects and livestock 
release various gases that prevent heat from the Earth from escap- 
ing into space. Governments in the industrial world have argued 
that that it made no sense to disrupt their economies by reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions while scientists were unsure why there 


has been a warming so far. 


The uncertainty could continue until 


“0 eid models looking into the future became more sophisti- 
cated. ~: 
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Special courts in saat 
for rsurplus: land cases. 


From. ou Staff Reporter 
~ | “PATNA, Aug. 15. 


‘The phar Chief Mo: Mr. Laloo Prasad 


with the Chief Justice of the Patna High Court 


Yadav, said today that special courts would be 
set up to dispose litigation ‘c cases pertaining to 
acquisition of surplus land. . 


. In his Independence Day address at the histor- | 
‘ic Gandhi Maidan here after unfurling the Trico- _ 


lour, Mr. Yadav said he had discussed the issue 


who had agreed to set up a special court and 
help in effective implementation of land reforms 


programmes in the State. 


While stating that his government. had so far 
distributed more than 40,000 acres of land 
among the needy, the Chief Minister outlined 
the measures being initiated to acquire more 
surplus land which he assured, would be b- 
uted among the landless poor. 


: Bmphasising his 8 apy Erosaiient 
to the upliftment of the downtrodden, Mr. Yadav 
said he would fulfill the election promise of pro- 
viding subsided dhotis and saris to those below 
the poverty line. The government had floated 
tenders for the purchase of dhotis and saris.’ Two 
dhotis and two saris would be given to gach 
couple at a subsidised rate or Rs. 15... ... 


PTI adds: Mr. Yadav called upon the people, 
particularly the youth, to work whole-heartedly 
for establishment of a truly sec and egalitar- 
ian society. “Only a secular and ‘united India 
can effectively face the challenges pees by com- 


‘munal forces, " he said. 


Earlier, Mr. Yadav inspected a ‘guard of hon- 
our and the took salute. 


Tableaux of various government devertmente 
depicting achievements in a variety of {fields 
were also displayed. | 
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oint district and sessions judge, 
Mr Madhav Godbole today sen- 


‘tenced crime branch police in- 


spector Bhaskar Narule and nine 


- other policemen, to three years’ 


rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs 500 each after finding them 


guilty in a custodial death case. 


The judge, however, absolved 
them of the charge of murder 
under Section 302 IPC. He also 
suspended the sentences till Oc- 
tober 15 to allow the accused to 


‘approach the high court for bail 


and appeal against the sentence. 
A railway worker, Jonius Ad- 


| ams, was picked up from railway 


quarters on the night of June 23, 
1993 in connection with a case of 
cheating. 

According to the prosecution, 
he was tied to an electric pole in 
front of his house and severely 
beaten up. Then he, his wife Za- 
rina, her brother and her two 


children were allegedly forced 
into a police van and taken to the 
crime branch office, where Jonius 
was again beaten up and his wife 
subjected to obscenities and 


‘abuse. 


She was also slapped when she 


tried to physically shield her hus- 


band, who was then stripped na- 
ked, thrashed and taken to two 
hotels where ‘the cheating alleg- 
edly took place. 

Subsequently, he was t in 
the crime branch lock-up ‘while 
his wife, brother-in-law and chil- 
dren were made to spend the 
night there. The next morning, 
Jonius’s naked body, with bruises 
and swelling all over, was found 
in the lock-up. 

it was only after the case came 
to light through newspapers that 
the police, who first denied the 
custodial death of Jonius and mo- 
lestation of his wife, entrusted 
the investigation to the state CID, 


SC orders Haryana 
leader to surrender 


By Our Legal Correspondent 
NEW DELHI, Sept, 22: 

The. .Supreme. ..Court.. today 
asked veteran Haryana leader 
Hardwari Lal to surrender before 
the authorities concerned to un- 
dergo a one-month jail term 
awarded by the Punjab and Hary- 
ana High Court for committing its 
contempt. 

The court, however, ordered 
that Mr Hardwari Lal, a former 
vice-chancellor of Maharishi Day- 
anand University at Rohtak, be re- 
leased on furnishing a personal 
bond and surety of Rs 10,000. 

A staunch opponent of Hary- 


ana chief minister Bhajan Lal, the 
86-year-old leader had sought ex- 
emption from. surrendering be- 
fore the authorities. The high 
court had ordered the jail term as 
it held Mr Hardwari Lal guilty of 
contempt on the basis of a book- 


“let authored by him. 


In his booklet, titled Bhajan 
Lal’s Haryana — An Area of 
Darkness, Mr Hardwari Lal had 
referred to certain incidents and 
made objectionable remarks 
against two high court judges — 
Mr Justice Chahal and Mr Justice 
Majithia. 


policemen convicted for custodial death: “ 


Mr Shankar Godbole, DySP, CID » 


was appointed investigating offi 


cer. r 
When Zarina, in a petition to™ 
the high court, expressed lack of © 


confidence in the police prosecu- 


tor and government pleaders, the" 
state government appointed’ a 
leading criminal lawyer R.D.A » 
Bastian as the special prosecutor. ° 
The division bench of Bombay 
high court at Nagpur also or- 
dered payment of Rs 1.5 lakh as 


compensation to Zarina and di-- 


rected the sessions court to com- 
plete the trial in six months. 

The ten police officials were 
arrested on September 24, 1993 
and offences under Sections 302, 
323, 330, 342 and 354 read with 
section 34 IPC registered against 
them. They were released on bail 
on October 27, 1993. 

The joint district and sessions 
judge, who read the operative 
portions of the judgement in the. 


Hes 


court’ today, sentenced ‘the » ten: 
accused to three years RI under 


Section 330 read with Section 34° 


IPC and fined them Rs 500 each:'*! 

They were also sentenced to’ 
six months RI and a fine of Rs 300° 
under Section 354, three months’ 


RI and a fine of Rs 300 each un- 


der Section 342 read with Section’ 
34 IPC and a fine of Rs 200 each’ 
under Section 355 read with Sec-. 
tion 34 IPC. The sentences are to 
run concurrently. 

In a 126-page verdict in the 
sensational case, the’ judge re-. 
ferred to the plea of the accused, 
for mercy as well as their denial 
of involvement in the murder and’ 


- observed that if a very lenient iew: 


was taken, it would defeat the 
ends of justice. It was a case of; 
police torture and the accused: 
must,not ‘not go unpunished, it, 
was one of the rare custodial . 
death cases where the policemen 
weresent to jail. —P77 Saye | 
oP 
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Asst. sub-inspector arrested — 


Fe | 


NEW DELHI: The Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI) has are. 
rested an assistant subinspector of Delhi police, posted at Vinay» 
Nagar police station, on charges of demanding and . accepting , 
bribe. The accused was caught red-handed while he was accepting, 
Rs 1,000 from the complainant for helping the. complainant's, 
brother in a case against him in the Vinay Nagar, poles station, a. 
CBI release said were on Friday. —UNI fie 
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Al-Fara 


If the KKashnur hostage tra 
edy was part of the terrorists’ 
plan to promote their cause, it 
has proved to be counter- 
productive. Headlines in foreign 
newspapers of the kind that this 
killing in Kashmir has generated 
.are unlikely to give any political 
mileage to the separatists or 
force the issue on to the interna- 
tional agenda. 

What is more likely to happen 
is that the name Al-Faran may 
disappear and the group may get 
another name, according to a 
terrorism expert here. This is the 
usual way the organisers and 
paymasters of such outfits re- 
spond to a bungled operation. 

The kidnapping and murder 
of Western hostages has pro- 
moted greater understanding of 
the tough problem that India 
faces in Kashmir as a result of 
which India’s human rights rec- 
ord will perhaps be seen in a 
,proper perspective. The British 
‘government has been extremely 


_ cooperative. The pro-Pakistani 


t 


* Kashmiri groups here have been 
, on the defensive and the Paki- 


stani spokesman has spent all 
his time denying the involvement 
of his country. One Kashmiri 
spokesman, Mr Ayub Thukar, in 
desperation, told a TV _ inter- 
viewer that Al-Faran was in real- 
ity a creation of Indian intelli- 
gence agencies! 

There have been balanced 
editorials on Kashmir in British 
newspapers and a condemnation 
of the brutal murder of the Nor- 
wegian tourist. Still, the lan- 


' guage of condemnation would 


have been appropriately extreme 
had the killers of the Norwegian 
tourist been leftist “guerrillas”. 
In the present case, the bulletin 


related to the kidnappers. 


further Russians were abducted. 


by their side. 


SO ES AT EE a ED SITE a TS IY TS NINES TB TE COSI BEE LE LETT I LEE 


Ag to the Norw 


; 
niall 


The deals in Lebanon have led direct] 
crisis in Kashmir. If Kashmiri militants who are holding hostages 
are inspired by anything, it is by the conviction that taking hostages 
is an effective way of advancing their cause. Holding hostages in- 
volves risks and costs. No politically motivated group would under- 
take such a project unless it believed there is a good chance of con- 
cessions. The deals done by Mr pre ah and Mr Chirac are entirely 
responsible for reinforcing this belief, 
Faran to take citizens of western countries hostage in Kashmir. 
| There are other methods. Entebbe-style raids have crowd appeal, 
but they are risky for the governments which carry them out, and 
are not always feasible. When four Russians were kidnapped in Bei- 
apping 12 people they knew were 
one of the kidnappers were found 
dead on the rubbish dump, the KGB shot one of its hostages and 
threatened to shoot the rest. The three Russians still held by the 
‘}Muslim fundamentalists were released within two weeks. No more 


rut, the KGB responded + Ca 
en 


‘Difficult though it may be for the democratic governments to en- 
dorse this policy, that is one effective way of putting an end to hos- 
tage taking, and it is a method which may become appropriate if 
Al-Faran continues to execute the hostages one by one. In the mean- 
time, the best that the government can do is to do nothing. It is an 
unromantic and unglamourous policy and there will be no votes in 
it. But it is the only one which has any chancce of safeguarding the 
interests of British citizens around the world. However great the 
lemperory gains made by giving in now, the long-term effects will be 
more hostages, and more decapitated corpses with ransom notes left 


on BBC TV said “beheaded by 
militants”. BBC is in the English 
Janguage business also and its 
own English dictionary gives no 
indication that a person who 
kills should be called a 
“militant” and not “terrorist”. In 
a Channel 4 programme, no ref- 
erence was made to the abduc- 
tion, last year, of a Briton and 
an American in Delhi by Islamic 
terrorists, one of whom came 
from London. During that res- 
cue operation, two Indian po- 
licemen were killed. The inter- 
viewer did not ask the Pakistani 
representative how it was that so 
many of the insurgents captured 
and now in Indian jails were 
Pakistani or Afghan nationals. 
The Guardian reports that 
Pakistani and Afghan fighters 
have been moving into the valley 
in greater numbers over the last 
year. Its editorial says that no 
solution to the Kashmir crisis is 
possible unless Pakistan agrees 
to stop supplying weapons and 
fighters, yet no independent ob- 
server believes that this would 
bring an end. The Times says 
that Pakistan was feeding the 
uprising with covert money and 
guns and with overt political and 
diplomatic support. It activities 
have encouraged the kind of fa- 
naticism that led to the murder 
of the Norwegian tourist. Its 
guns, money and men will con- 
tinue to breach the so-called 
ceasefire line, keeping both na- 
tions on the edge of war while 
Kashmiris look on impotently. 
There is no doubt the tragedy 


has highlighted Pakistan’s role. 


in Kashmir to which routine ref- 
erences are made by experts, the 
government and the media. No 
one takes Pakistan’s protesta- 
tions of innocence seriously but 


y to the current hostage 


and thus for encouraging Al- 


— The Spectator, London 


neither is Pakistan’s involve- 
ment taken seriously since India’ 
itself is seen living with it with- 
out taking recourse to hot pur- 
suit across the border. : 
_ As the Indian high commis- 
sioner, L.M. Singhvi, pointed 
out in a series of radio and TV 
interviews here, if one goes’ 
through the list of those whose 
release has been demanded by 
the kidnappers it would be clear 
which country was behind this 
violence. The arrested persons 
whose release was demanded 
belong to the Harkat-Ul Ansar 
and Hizb-e-Mujahideen, the 
groups waging a war for Paki- 
stan’s annexation of Kashmir. 
Mr Singhvi was able to put 
across India’s case through as 
many as-40 TV and radio pro- 
grammes in a week. 

The reaction of the British 
government which seems to have. 


become India’s natural ally in 


fighting terrorism was on ex- 
pected lines. Sir Nicholas Bon- 


sor, minister of state in the for- 


eign office, condemned the mur- 
der of the Norwegian tourist and 
held Al- Faran responsible for 
this Barbaric act. The British 
government called for the release 
of the remaining hostages. : 

While all such situations have 
a human dimension, Britain’s 
policy in the domestic context is 
never to agree to the demands of 
the kidnappers if they want the 
release of any terrorists. Marga- 
ret Thatcher as Prime Minister 
took every opportunity to reiter-: 
ate her government's determi-. 
nation not to compromise with 
terrorists. It was she who during 
the last few years of her Prime 
Ministership came to appreciate 
India’s problems with terrorism 
and initiated the process of Indo- 
British cooperation to fight this 
menace. The message reached 
the Sikh and Kashmiri activists 
operating in the country. - ; 

Little is known about Al- 
Faran in academic circles here. 
Paul Wilkinson, a terrorism ex- 
pert and professor of interna- 
tional relations at St Andrews’ 
university, says the brutal mur- 
der of the Norwegian tourist was 
out of character with the normal 
conduct of the Kashmiri groups.’ 
The previous records of the 
Kashmiri groups has been dif- 
ferent. The hostages ~ were 


treated differently and on occa- 


sions the kidnappers were will- 
ing to release them. It was a 
savage murder this time by a fa- 
natical group. Does it prove the 
outside connections with Islamic 
groups in Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan? These connections have 
been there for years, says Prof 
Wilkinson. 

The general revulsion among 
the Kashmiris against the con- 
duct of Al-Faran is a new factor. 
Al- Faran has put itself beyond 
the pale by what it has done. It 
was an extreme act against a 


ns strategy _ 


“£.K Sharma on the reaction in London 


egian hostage’s killing 


84) 


There is no doubt the tragedy has highlighted 
Pakistan’s role in Kashmir to which routine 
references are made by experts, the government 
and the media. No one takes Pakistan’s 
protestations of innocence seriously but neither 
is Pakistan’s involvement taken seriously, 
since India itself is seen living with it 


young tourist of a country which 
has nothing to do with the con- 
flict. é 

He says the Indian authorities 
have a big problem because the 
families of the hostages want a 
quick resolution and yet the po- 
sition of the Indian and British 
governments is that there should 
be no deals and no concessions 
to terrorists. There is a conflict 
here between the desire to save 
lives and the commitment not to 
give in to the terrorists. Any in- 
tervention in such cases is a 
high-risk strategy because the 
kidnappers have the advantage 
of knowing every inch of the 
land. They are also likely to 
have a martyrdom complex. 


Prof Wilkinson says — this 
method would be counter- 
productive since the kidnappers 
have alienated the Kashmin 
community and the general 


* strike in Kashmir demonstrated 
~ the sense of shock and revulsion 


‘that the murder has created. But 


then, if Al-Faran is fanatic 
enough, it may not care about 


‘any long-term objectives or the 


public reaction. It will persist 
with its objective of securing the 
release of the arrested militants. 
It will go ahead on the path of 
perceived martyrdom and con- 
demn the Kashmiris as cowards. 
It will treat the Kashmiri view 
with contempt while pressing 
forward with its limited internal- 
ised agenda. 

Such fanatic groups are not 


ee 


amenable to humanitarian ap- 
peals. They are unaware of the 
wider implications of their ac-— 
tion. The more isolated they get, 
the more ruthless they are likely 


‘to become. They are usually 
ssub- state level groups. While 


they receive weapons and sup- 
port from state agencies, their 
involvement is not sought in 
state-level conspiracies because 
states are not foolish enough to 
do that. 

A general lesson is that there 
is need for the governments to 
have greater expertise and re- 
sources to deal with anti-tourist 
terrorism. An individual gov- 
ernment’s crisis management 
capability is tested on such oc- 
sasions and it is necessary to en- 
hance this capability through. 
training and acquisition of intel- 
ligence-gathering and negotiat- 
ing skills. Unfortunately, some 
complacency crept in after the 


“Lebanon hostage crisis was over. | 
‘In fact, terrorist hostage- taking 


has increased by 30 per cent | 
since 1992 and tourists have be- 
come a major target, says Prof 
Wilkinson. 


Of course, human lives are 
considered precious but the kid- 
napping of Western tourists is a 
danger that has become common 
in many lands. Only in the past 
few days, a British tourist was 
killed by a group in Italian 
America. 
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The latest UNC- 
TAD (United 
Nations Conferen- 
ce on Trade and 
Development) 
report on trade and 
development has 
come out heavily 
against protection- 
: ism practised by 
the developed countries. Out of the inter- 
national agencies, UNCTAD, based in 
Geneva, has always been sympathetic 
towards the problems of developing 
countries. Its future now Stands 
uncertain within the UN System with the 
establishment of the WTO, also based in 
Geneva. Raul Prebisch, an eminent 
Argentinian economist. was the first. 
secretary-general of UNCTAD. He 
believed that before the Opening up of 
trade, all developing countries should 
Strengthen their industrial bases through 
a phase of import substitution. He was 
also for the systematic dismantling of 
trade barriers imposed by the industrial 
counwies against developing countries’ 
imports. He believed that trade could 
facilitate world development if there 
was cooperation between the rich and 
poor countries. The rich should not 
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exploit the poor countries and treatthem | ° Globalisation and the US. India’s exports could never hu 


only as a market for their manufactured ° Pee As : : the strong and wealthy American wooll- 
soda | liberalisation are not 


en industry. And we are no Austin Reed, 

Taking up the same theme of tariff ine t ay off unless Burberry’s or Jaeger. We export gar- 
and non-tariff barriers that industrial Ee § fe y if ments which are at best sold in discount 
countries are continuing to impose the developed stores and in relatively cheap outlets. No 


against the developing countries, the lat- . . . Fifth Avenue Saks store would keep 
est UNCTAD report gives a strong warn- COUNIrIeS discontinue Indian woolies in their stocks. India has 


ing against this trend. Today, the their protectionist nghtly gone to the WTO to settle this 
industrial countries are busy discriminat- ‘ dispute. 

ing against imports from the poor countr- Practices The UNCTAD report points out that 
ies On various pretexts. Their own unem- . the kind of discrimination that is being 
ployment problem has taken a serious EAC practised by the industrial countries 
turn with at least 34 million people against the developing countries, will 


unemployed. They blame it on cheap | that are damaging to the environment | hurt. the poor countries’ export-led 
imports from developing countries Jike | and using dyes and chemicals that are growth. It says, "Such neo-merchantilist 


India, and allege that developing countr- dangerous or carcinogenic (azo dyes), approaches, which run counter to the let- 
les capitalise on the availability of cheap Recently, the US has imposed a quota | ter and spirit of the Uruguay Round, 


labour. They accuse countries like India | on woollen garment exports from India. | would prevent globalisation and liberali- 
of using child labour, giving extremely | India’s share is a puny amount in the | sation from yielding their benefits.” It 
low pays, using methods of production | total import of woollen garments into | further adds, "...their (developing 
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countries} outward-oriented develop- 
ment strategies will only succeed if mar- 
kets in developed countries are sufti- 
ciently Open to accommodate rapidly 
increasing exports." 

The structural adjustment policies 
that preach an open economy are not 
going to bear fruit unless and until the 
trade barriers in industrial countries are 
removed, because as soon as any sector 
flourishes and expands its exports, there 
comes a clamp-down. The result is that 
the capacity that has been built is not uti- 
lised or has to be used — uneco 


se 


Cy 4 
ie oe 


ase ies 


nomically to cater for the ewe 
domestic market. The {hex 
profitability of an export 
venture has thus to be 
very carefully assessed 
before launching — into 
high investment profiles, 
The UNCTAD _Teport 
rightly points out the 

fallacy of the developed countries’ think- 
ing that their unemployment is solely 
due to cheap imports from the South (the 
developing world), Because the South 
spends the receipts from manufactured 
exports on buying manufactured goods 
from the North (industrial world), thus 
generating jobs. Also, on the whole, the 
North has a big Surplus on manufactur- 
ing trade with the South. 


png 
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he industrial countries are them- 


selves to blame for their Own pro- 
blems. Even if 
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CHECKS: 


We attribute the loss of* 


lieu of service termination. And there is 
job mobility. People switch jobs and 
there is no loyalty to the company as in 
Japan. All this makes American firms 
competitive and strong. In India, things 
are however quite different, but the Ame- 
ricans are tempted to apply their own 
standards. The lean and mean philoso- 
phy leads them to close down an arm 
which is not profitable. The decisions 
are taken at the headquarters and the fir- 
ing of the employees is not linked to 
their performance. Naturally, there are 
conflicts and grievances. | The industri- 
al countries thus quickly take to behav- 
ing in a manner which is like that of 
other local Indian firms while fixing the 
terms and conditions for employment. 
This is often done to exploit the lower 
bargaining power of the employees. But 
When it comes to firing, they behave as: 
though they are in America — by giving 
them a relatively low compensation and 
asking them not to return to work the 
next day. But there is hardly any job 
mobility in India. 


unskilled jobs in the North to, Say, 

Indian woollen exports or textiles, why 

is there unemployment in industries that 

use skilled labour? There are numerous 
instances of job losses in high-skill 
industries (chemicals) and of employ- 
ment gains in low-skilled sectors (rub- 
ber and plastics). It is not the cheap 
imports that are the problem but the wel- 
fare system in the industrial countries 
which is creating various rigidities in the 

: labour markets and is leading to an 
imbalance between the supply and 
demand for labour. For example, the 
industrial countries’ workers are protect- 
ed by severance pay, restrictions on job 

+ assignments, hours worked, high unem- 
ployment benefits, full-paid holidays 
and minimum wages. 

The industrial countries have to sort 
out their problems themselves. They can 
never do so by restricting trade. They 
have to deregulate their own labour mar- 
ket and reduce the welfare state. But talk- 
ing of their own pampered labour force, 
especially in Europe, the multinationals 


| 


Se ; ; 
Sa The Tower Air management, which 
MICHIGAN recently fired its employees from its 
NEMPLOYMENT IA 


New Delhi operations, did not realise 
that they gave a jolt to the young people 
who came looking for greener pastures 
and have nowhere to g0— except lower 
down, 

It is strange that what the industrial 
countries condemn about developing 
countries — exploitation of cheap 
labour and closed markets — they are 
themselves guilty of. They are the first 
to close their markets to cheap but good 


dumping duties on steel] exports. Dump- 
ing is said to be taking place when adeve- 
loping country sells its goods cheaply in 
industrial countries, which as a result, 
lose their competitiveness. The industri- 
al countries accuse the poor countries of 
artificially reducing their costs. Even 
When such charges cannot be proved, 
nothing stops the industrial countries 
from imposing anti-dumping duties to 
curb such imports. During the past four 
years, the US, the European Union, 
Canada and Australia have all imposed 
anti-dumping duties on various Indian 
products. Even with the UNCTAD rais- 
ing its voice against the industrial 
countries’ behaviour towards the develo- 
ping countries, in today’s world, it is the 
economically strong who are calling the 
shots. @ 


are pretty keen to hire labour in India 
cheaply and use them to make sophistica- 
ted products which would cost them 
huge payrolls at home, The salaries they 
Pay in India and the cushioning they 
offer are not substantial compared to 
what they give to workers back home 
who also file expensive law suits. 

In America, on the other hand, the 
hire-and-fire culture prevails which has 
enabled US to retain its competitive 
edge against cheap imports and protect 
itself against high unemployment. 


People willingly accept wage cuts in Jayshree Sengupta Is a Delhi-based economist 


quality imports. India is facing anti- | 
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Politics and foreign exchange 


by RN Bhaskar 


T first blush, few would 

imagine that politics has 
anything to do with foreign ex- 
change. But there are times 
when one is compelled to be- 
lieve that both are inextricably 
linked. Especially in a country 
like India where the parallel 
economy is known to be at 
Jeast as large as the regular 
economy. 

The need to examine the rel- 
ationship between politics and 
foreign exchange becomes all 
the more critical because last 
week, for the first time since 
independence, the US Dollar 
became more expensive just 
prior to the elections. Normal- 
ly, the Dollar becomes che- 
aper, not more expensive 
during such times. Hence 
when the US Dollar climbed to 
over Rs 35 last week, even 
while the indicative price of 
the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) remained pegged at Rs 
31.35, marketmen gasped in 
disbelief. The fall in the value 
of the Rupee did not make any 
sense. Could it be that the 
approaching general elections 
had anything to do with it? 

The first obvious links bet- 
ween politics and foreign exc- 
hange became apparent in 
1979-80 when general elec- 
tions were drawing near. The 
then Prime Minister Ms Indira 
Gandhi was determined to 
stage a comeback after she had 
been trounced by the Janata 
Party: in 1977. The official 
price of the US Dollar was 
then around Rs. 9. The 
unofficial price of the Dollar in 
the hawala markets hovered 
around Rs 10.50 to Rs 11.50. 


As elections drew near, a 
strange phenomenon began 
being observed. The unofficial 
price of the Dollar began de- 
clining. At first the difference 


between the unofficial and the . 


official values of the Dollar 
began narrowing. Then, 
astonishingly, they came at 
par. Just a month away from 


elections, the unofficial value . 


of the Rupee actually declined 
till it stood at Rs 8, even 


though the official price 
‘remained pegged at Rs 9. 
Importers ~ rejoiced. They 


booked imports, and preferred 
to pay later, 
could pick up the Dollar from 
the open markets at lower 
rates. Exporters panicked. But 
once elections got over 
(remember the massive 
mandate Indira Gandhi 
obtained during those 
elections?) the unofficial value 
of the Rupee _ rebounded. 
Within days it bounced back 


ta Rel) Sor more. 


because they -P 


Evidently, unrecorded by 
the RBI, and even the Director- 
ate of Enforcement, there was 
a substantial inflow of dollars 
into the country. This must 
obviously have led to a huge 
demand for Indian rupees. 
That was the only reason one 
could offer for the sudden 
collapse of the unofficial value 
of the Dollar, despite the 
constancy of the _ official 
Dollar-Rupee rate. Obviously, 
these Dollars were 
pumped into the Indian market 
to fund election expenses. 

As usual, no investigation 
was ever carried out into clec- 
tion expenses. But if any mar- 
ket observer begins tracing 
back the unofficial rates of the 


Dollar and the official rates as , 


well, he will be surprised to 
discover that the Dollar al- 
ways becomes cheaper, not 
more expensive, as soon as 


Positivesigns 
Foreign investment 

(In crore Rupees) 
Year 1994 1995 
Jan 135 442 
Feb 166 663 
‘Mar 293 653 
Apr 150 470 
May 144 634 
Jun 236 613 
Jul meme - 
Aug 439 : 
Sep 294 - 
Oct 154 - 
Nov 264 - 
Dec 485 - 


Total __2967 


being - 


the initial investment. That 
alone could account. for 
additional inflows of $ 2 
billion. 


-Cial rate continued to hover aro- 


ae: 


e. The country had just mana- 
ged to push through the finalis- 
ation of telecom contracts | 
relating to both cellular and 
basic services. Together, they 
promised an investment outlay 
of over Rs 160,000 crore, al- 
most all of it in foreign ex- , 
change. The cellular telephone 
contract would ensure that, at 
least one-twelfth of the total 


contract value would be 
injected into the economy 
‘up-front.’ while the basic 


services required 1/32 of the 
entire amount to be put up as 


e But telecom was not the 
only cause for the surge in 
forex inflows. Total inflows 
had also registered significant 
increases in almost all sectors. 
For instance, June 1995 saw 
foreign investments of Rs 613 
crore being made in India 
compared to Rs 236 crore in 
June 1994. The menth of May, 
likewise, saw foreign invest- 
ments of Rs 634 crore being 
made this year compared to Rs 
141 crore last year (see table). 
The total investment of the first 
six months of 1995 was greater 
than that of the entire period of 
12 months in 1994. 


e Even before the Rupr 
‘depreciated’ from around Rs 
31.35 to over Rs 35, the unoffi- 


und Rs 35.25. The difference 
between the official and unoffi- 
cial rates had not changed 
significantly. Normally, this 


| SA7 iB) e, if it swells beyond 
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ttéCtions start drawing near-——— ator of a mismatch between the 


That is why the sudden col- 
lapse of the Dollar’s value in 
Rupee terms astounded the 
market. No one had been ex- 
pecting this decline. Of co- 
urse, gripping over _ the 
constant rate of the Dollar 
have been made for the last 18 


months. Exporters _ keep 
grumbling that the  stcady 
value of the Rupee was 


making Indian exports that 
much less competitive. But 
they were the only ones who 
have been arguing for a 
‘devaluation’ of the Indian 
Rupee all along. 

Undoubtedly, there are peo- 
le who point to the repayment 
of $ 7.9 billion by the end of fis- 
cal 1995-96. That, they said, 
could put further pressure on 
the foreign exchange reserves 
of the country. But even they 
believed that the value of the 
Rupee could not be expected 
to depreciate. 

There were several reasons 
why the Indian Rupee would 
not depreciate further. 


market rate and the official 
rate. 

e The argument that a weaker 
Rupee acted as an incentive for 
exporters is specious because 
overseas buyers are not dumb. 
The moment India’s currency 
depreciates, they ask suppliers, 
pointblank, to lower their Dol- 
lar denominated prices as well. 
The result is that the country 
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has to export higher volumes to | 


even manage to keep export 
values pegged at the same 
place. Often, -net exports 
decline in value terms. 


Does all this mean that some- 
one was influencing the RBI's 
policies to ensure that the 
Rupee remained weak ‘offici- 
ally’ so that when dollars came 
into the country to fund gen- 
eral elections this time, the 
recipients would be guaranteed 
of better prices? Could it be 
that the RBI had become 
unmindful of India’s future 
only to ensure that political 
parties get enough Rupees to 
fund their election expenses? 


From Our Staff Reporter 


MADRAS, Aug. 15. 

In a sensational jailbreak, +3 hardcore LTTE 

militants, including four women escaped from 

the Vellore special camp in Tamil Nadu late on 

Monday night. Two of them swallowed cyanide 

when cornered by the police within hours in 
Madras and died on the spot. 


A massive manhunt was launched soon after 
the incident and nine fugitives were captured in 
Madras. One of them who tried to kill himself by 
consuming cyanide was admitted to the General 
Hospital in a serious condition. 
Judicial probe ordered “oh 

Reacting swiftly, the Tamil Nadu Chief Minis- 
ter, Ms, Jayalalitha, convened a high-level“nicet- 
ing with the Chief Secretary, Mr. N. Haribhaskar 
and the Director-General of Police, Mr. V. Vai- 
kunth, to work out the strategy to recapture the 
militants. The State Government ordered a judi- 
cial inquiry by a High Court Judge into the jail- 
break and placed under suspension the 
Superintendent of Police, North Arcot-Ambed- 
kar district and other officials in-charge of secu- 
rity at the special camp. 

The Government announced a reward of Rs. 
10,000 to anyone giving information leading to 
the capture of the militants. : 

The LTTE militants executed their escape plan 
in true cinematic fashion from the Tippu Mahal 
in the Vellore fort camp. They dug a 153-feet 
tunnel from one of the bathrooms inside the 
camp to the moat surrounding the historical 
fort. Two batches of six militants each escaped 
on August 13 and 14 night, while a group of 11 
slipped out after midnight on Monday. The rest 
fled afterwards, crawling through the tunnel. 
The militants, including women, had been seg- 
regated from the other Sri Lankans and kept in 
the special camp inside the fort complex under 
tight security. 

The camp has five watch towers and two com- 
panies of CRPF to assist the State police. The 
inmates are kept in rooms and not in cells. In 
Tippu Mahal, there were 77 militants including 
women, while the inmates with families were in 
the Hyder Mahal. There was a major escape of 
19 militants from the Tippu Mahal on Novem- 
ber 19, 1992. Before it was made a special camp 
for the LTTE detenus, the Vellore fort housed the 
Police Recruits hostel. 

The dramatic escape came to light when two 
fugitives who had come to Madras were stopped 
by a few police personnel on night patrol on 
Sivagnanam Road, T.Nagar in south Madras 
around 3 a.m. The constables intercepted the 
militants going in a cyclerickshaw at the odd 
hour and searched the handbag one of them 
was carrying. In panic, one militant bit the cya- 
nide capsule he was carrying and dropped dead. 
In the confusion, the other militant seized a 
nearby bicycle and rode away with the bag the 
contents of which were not known. The police 
saw a Vellore tailor’s label on the dead militant’s 
shirt collar and investigated the matter. An 
alarm was sounded and the State police machin- 
ery was put on full alert in search of the escap- 
ees. 

The drama unfolded further when a batch of 
11 militants were waiting et the Eemore railway 
station in Madras to go to Madurai around 10- 
45 am. The group was spotted by a plain- 


i. Vellore 


clothesman (who was there by chance) who 
heard them talking in an unusual accent. He 
quietly sought the assistance of Railway police, 
but the sight of a police posse walking towards 
them alerted two of the militants to bite cyanide 
capsules. A brief scuffle followed between the 
militants and police, who were aided by the rail- 
way staff, and the escapees were overpowered. 
One of the militants who consumed cyanide died 
soon after, while the other was taken to hospital 
around 12-15 p.m. , 


Security has been tightened at important rail- 
way and bus stations to recapture the militants. 
Roadblocks have been put up near checkposts 
and all passing vehicles are checked. 


The dead militants were identified by police as 
Shankar alias Tagore (25) and Panjan (26), 
both of Jaffna. Those captured were Kumar (24). 
Jeevan (29), Murthy (24), Vimalan (21), Ruben 
(25), Vinod (25), Anand (31), Farooq (24) and 
Ravi Alias Ravikumar. Police are on the lookout 
for Ramesh, who escaped from the Egmore sta- 
tion. 


While the Government acted quickly, Opposi- 
tion leaders were highly critical of the adminis- 
tration. ‘The TNCC(L) president, Mr. Kumari 
Ananthan, said the incident was indicative of 
the sharp deterioration of the law and order 
situation in the State. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Assembly, Mr. S. R. Balasubrama- 
nian, said that following the jailbreak, a sense of 
insecurity had gripped the people of Tamil Nadu. 
The UCPI chairman, Mr. D. Pandian, MP. 
charged the State Government with failure to 
take precautionary steps to curb the militant 
activities. The Janata Party president, Dr. Sub- 
ramanian Swamy, said the jailbreak highlighted 
what he called “sinister collusion” between the 
LTTE and the ALADMK Government, 
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Indo-Pak dialogue — 


From K. K. Katyal 


NEW DELHI, Aug. 15. 
With India and Pakistan, once again, going 


through a “tit for tat’ exercise — on the occa-’ 


sion of the anniversaries of their independence 
days — there is little hope of renewing the dia- 
logue by them or even of establishing meaning- 
ful contacts at any level. 


Kashmir and Indo-Pakistan relations figured 
at some length in the Prime Minister, Mr. P. V. 
Narasimha Rao's address from the ramparts of 
the Red Fort today as was the case with the 
speech of his Pakistani counterpart, Ms. Benazir 
Bhutto, yesterday in Islamabad. The two Prime 
Ministers did not go as far as they did last year 
when they had talked of the “unfinished agen- 
da’, but otherwise were noticeably emphatic in 
re-stating their case. Ms. Bhutto's firmness often 
bordered on jingoism — for instance, when she 
offered her ‘“‘salaam” to the Kashmiri “freedom- 
fighters” (the description of the terrorists in the 
Pakistani lexicon), or talked of the “blood- 
soaked” valley and projected India in the worst 
possible light. 


Barbaric killing 


Mr. Rao’s firmness was reflected by several 
observations — he questioned Pakistan's locus 
standi in Kashmir, saying that it was in illegal 
occupation of a part of the State, on which it had 
no claim, that it was to be blamed for the brutal 
and barbaric killing of the Norwegian hostage. 
He called upon Pakistan to stop instigating ter- 
rorism in Jammu and Kashmir — now that 
there was a better awareness of its role 
world community. 

‘The gulf between the positions of the two 
countries continued to be wide and they had 
differing perceptions of the means for normalis- 
ing relationship. This had been evident all these 
days but was confirmed again now by the two 
addresses and the references to the non-papers, 
submitted by each side, two by Pakistan and six 
by India. 

Pakistan, through one of these documents, 
suggested talks on the modalities of a plebiscite 
in Jammu and Kashmir. Viewed in the context of 
India’s known stand — that the State was its 
integral part — the Pakistani suggestion, ac- 
cording to New Delhi. boiled down to an impos- 
sible pre-condition. And that was precisely what 
Mr. Rao said today. As he saw it, there was no 
other problem in Jammu and Kashmir except 
Pakistan's export of terrorism to India. Pakistan, 


by the’ 


however, called it ‘freedom struggle”. 

Mr. Rao’s assertion that Pakistan's action in 
putting impossible conditions showed it was not 
keen on reviving the dialogue is borne out by the 
comparative analysis of the two sets of non-pa- 
pers. Ms. Bhutto, while insisting that her gov- 
ernment’s documents be the basis of talks, did 
not even mention India’s non-papers and the 
proposals contained therein. Pakistan would like 
to begin the dialogue with a proposition, reject- 
ed by India, clearly, categorically and emphat- 
ically. India, on the other hand, proposed 
measures, aimed at defusing tensions, without 
prejudice to the stand taken by the two sides on 
Kashmir and related matters. 

This is clear from specific instances. India pro- 
posed an agreement on the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity along the line of control 
(LoC), pending ultimate solution to differences 
over Kashmir, through such steps as keeping 
military forces along the LoC to levels compat- 
ible with friendly and good-neighbourly rela- 
tions, advance intimation of military exercises, 
devising mechanisms for consultations by bor- 
der personnel in case of contingencies. Pakistan 
rejected it, ascribing the tension along the LoC 
to Indian “repression”, saying that peace and 
tranquillity could be possible through a balance 
of forces under the Karachi Agreement and U.N. 
resolutions. What is deliberately glossed over by 


-Pakistan is that the ceasefire line was defunct 


and the Shimla Agreement superseded the 
events of the 40s and 50s. 
In the nuclear field, India proposed two steps 


— one, the existing agreement on prohibition of 


attacks on nuclear facilities and installations be 
extended to cover population centres and eco- 
nomic targets and, two, the two sides enter into 
an agreement not to be the first to use its nucle- 
ar capability against the other. According to Pa- 
kistan, no first-use is a contradiction since, 
unlike India, Pakistan does not possess nuclear 
weapons. Instead, Islamabad favours NPT or 
nuclear weapon free zone in South Asia. Ac- 
cording to India, this means side-stepping specif- 
ic ideas and recourse to propagandist slogans. 

In the tricky and adversarial relationship be- 
tween India and Pakistan, several complex is- 


sues are involved, each of which needs to be 
addressed patiently and in a spirit of give-and- 


take but what Ms. Benazir has in mind is an 


ultimatum — discussions only on the basis of 
Pakistan's non-paper (on plebiscite). The out- 
look on the bilateral front is, thus, unlikely to 


improve in the near future. 


Germany offers to share 
expertise in coal tech. 


From Our Special Correspondent 


NEW DELHI, Sept. 4. 

The Indo-German Working Group on coal bg- 
gan its two-day meeting here today with the 
agenda to review the on-going projects and 
identify areas for cooperation. 

The Indian side is being led by the Coal Secre- 
tary, Mr. M. P. Modi, while the German dele- 
gation is being headed by Mr. G. Brandes, Joint 
Secretary in the Ministry of Economics in the 
German Federal Government. 


At today’s meeting, Mr. Modi informed the 
German side of the new initiatives in the coal 
sector following liberalised economic policies, 
including launch of global tenders for the in- 
troduction of new technologies in selecte 
mines, setting up of coal washeries, purchase of 
equipment, etc. 

The German side was also told about the fu- 
ture plans of the Neyveli Lignite Corporation 
which has formulated schemes and projects to 
be undertaken in the next few years. 


One of these projects is for the expansion of 
mine-1 from 6.5 million tonnes to 10.5 million 
tonnes lignite production per annum. The sec- 
ond was for the expansion of the thermal power 
project by adding two units of 210 MW each, 

Mr. Modi also said in the coal sector, the Coal 
India Limited was undertaking some important 
projects which could benefit, from technologies 
developed by Germany. es © 

The meeting was also informed that Montan 
Consultants of Germany and the Indian Central 


Mine Planning and Design Institute had jointly 
bid for an Asian Development Bank (ADB)-fund- 
ed project for the implementation of clean coal 
technology through coal benefication in India 
and the offer had been ranked first among the 
bidders. . Bigg 

In his address, Mr. Brandes expressed Germa- 
ny’s willingness to share its expertise with India 
in modernising the coal industry. , 

Bilateral cooperation between India and Ger- 
many in the coal sector has been going on since 
1983 when the Joint Working Group on Coal 
was set up. 

In the lignite sector, discussions are going on 
for German financial support for the first mine 
expansion project and for other non-mining 
projects of Neyveli Lignite Corporation. 

A protocol on cooperation is expected to be 


oS at the conclusion of the meeting on Tues- 
ay. 3 


HINDU, Tuesday, September, 5, 1995 


Indian, Pakistani 


_ beheaded 


RIYADH, Sept. 4. 

An Indian and a Pakistani convicted of drug 

trafficking were beheaded today in the port city: 
of Jiddah, the Interior Ministry reported. 

It identified the Indian as Mohammed Rama- 
dan and the Pakistani as Naseem Khan. 


About 140 persons have been beheaded this 
year in Saudi Arabia, mostly Asians and Afri- 
cans convicted for smuggling drugs. 


Saudi Arabia is governed by Sharia, or Islamic 
law, which enforces the death sentence for mur- 
der, adultery and rape. Other Sharia puni- 
shments include stoning to death, flogging and 
amputation. —AP 


CBI arrests absconding NRI 


NEW DELHI, Sept. 4. 

A non-resident Indian businessman, Jayaraj 

Jawa, wanted in multi-crore scam cases, was 

arrested by the Central Bureau of Investigation 
on his arrival from Dubai here today. 


Jawa, arrested by the Dubai police late last 
week, was deported to India on the strength of a 
warrant of arrest and letter rogatory issued by a 
court, a CBI spokesman said. . 

The arrested NRI is said to be an associate of 
stock broker Harshad Mehta and was wanted in 
the Rs. 649-crore State Bank of India shortfall of 
securities case. — PTI 


N less than five years from now, we will be in 

the 21st century which will witness the Indi- 

an agrarian economy become trade-and- 
business oriented. If the stock market scams and 
public issue scandals are any indication, burge- 
oning economic activity will spawn a whole lot 
of new crimes which will be different from the 
conventional crime the police and the other 
agencies of the legal system are used to hand- 
ling. Not only the new crimes will be ‘profession- 
al’ but often the affected party will not be an 
individual and hence it will not be easy to lodge 
a complaint and set the law in motion. 


Often, the Government or society will be the 
victims in big-time scams; by the time a fraud is 
discovered, millions of rupees may have been 
swindled. In short, economic offences of great 
magnitude are in the offing. The criminals per- 
petrating them will be young and educated with 
access to computers and data banks thanks to 
modern facilities such as the E-mail. The offend- 
ers will perhaps be hopping from city to city 
across the continents carrying more than one 
passport. It is in this context, that one has to 
reassess the relevance of the laws and the effica- 
cy of the different constituents of the criminal 
justice system —— the investigating, prosecuting 
and adjudicating agencies. 

The observation of Mr. Nani Palkiwala that 
we Kave too many laws in this country meting 
out too little justice apUly summiarises the maze 
of laws with which our enforcement agencies, 
particularly the police. have been grappling. At 
the last count, some five years ago, there were as 
many as 210 special or local pieces of legislation 
under which the police have either original or 
concurrent jurisdiction in any major State of 
our country. Many of these such as the Cattle 
Trespass Act. the Hackney Carriages Act and 
the Gaming Act have outlived their purpose and 
yet continue to be on the statute book. 


The Indian Penal Code is a document of un- 
surpassed clarity and linguistic elegance. When 
it was first brought in, it was rightly hailed as a 
great document for its rational classification of 
ofiences and broad sweep that encompasses all 
individual misbehaviour. Yet, by the turn of the 
century, it would be 140 years old and its defi- 
ciencies. Which will be too glaring to be ignored, 
will extend to such modern day offences as fi- 
nancial scams, environmental violence, intellec- 
tual property offences, — privacy violations, 
gender discrimination and sexual harassment 
short of molestation. 

Criminal conspiracy, as it is visualised in it, 
was essentially meant to curb seditious activities 
and is enmeshed in such a thicket of case law, it 
would be almost impossible to employ it to bring 
to book conspirators in a stock market or public 
issue scam. In many parts, it has become redun- 
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Time to shed colonial hangover 


dant, having been overtaken by special legisla- 
tion. To illustrate, though the offences relating 
to weights and measures, elections, this armed 
forces and coins and stamps are listed in the IPC, 
hardly a case is registered these days for these 
offences under the IPC. Some 25 sections are 
still devoted to counterfeiting coins when coun- 
terfeiting itself is not worthwhile any longer. Yet 
the IPC does not prescribe any minimum puni- 
shment for forging a cheque and leaves it to the 
caprice of the magistrate! 


The criminal justice system's biggest deficien- 
cy, however, is in the area of affording immedi- 
ate relief to the victim of an offence and 
compensating him for the injury he has suf- 
fered. It is no use registering a case against a 
trespasser and taking him to the court unless 
the law is able to move him out pending disposal 
of the case in the trial court. The law now drives 
the victim from pillar to post on the old premise 
that possession is nine points of law. It is no use 
merely prosecuting an offender for fraud or 
cheating unless the accused is compelled to 
compensate the defrauded person. We shall 
move forward to a situation where the loss of the 
victim is compensated either by the offender or 
the State. It is in this direction jurisprudence has 
been evolving in all developed countries. In our 
country, we have yet to make a beginning. 


The penal code of the future has to have for its 
core ‘offences against socicty.” These offences 
have to be identified and defined and the onus of 
proving innocence in respect of them shall lie 
with the accused person. Such a classification is 
unknown to that prime document of the crimi- 
nal law, the IPC. 


Irrational categorisation 


The procedural law lists some 120 sections of 
the IPC as non-cognizable offences, an irrational 
categorisation that appears to have been made 
only to save on the costs of administration of 
justice. It is anachronistic now. Once an offence 
is fit to be listed in the IPC, it should be made 
cognizable. If it is not, it should be deleted from 
the IPC. In their fourth report, the National Po- 
lice Commission observes: ‘The present practice 
of making arrests indiscriminately in the course 
of investigations is a source of considerable an- 
noyance to the persons arrested and their fam- 
ilies. Several police officers make it appear that 
an arrest is mandatory while investigating a 
case, while, in fact, it is discretionary under the 
law.” The Commission blames the press, the pol- 
itician and the public for pressuring the police 
for arrests and recommends an amendment to 
Section-170 Cr. PC and guidelines for arrests. If 
ever these recommendations are accepted and 
implemented — they have yet to be considered 
— it might mitigate the hardship the Commis- 
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sion has noted, but will not eliminate it. Hence, 
going a step further, offences have to be classi- 
fied as ‘arrestable’ and ‘non-arrestable’ while 
doing away cognizance as the basis for investi- 
gation by the police and withholding from them 
the power of arrest in respect of the latter cate- 
gory of offences. Such a radical redefinition will 
check the abuse of that weapon, the power of 
arrest, ; 


Procedural law as it has evolved over the 
years has severely discounted the status of that 
principal investigating agency, the police. 
Thanks to a series of judicial pronouncements, 
the investigating officer who has a statutory role 
to perform has been reduced to an interested 
party to criminal litigation. Distrusted in the 
eyes of the law as unreliable and restrained from 
recording a confession or taking the signature of 
a witness on his own statement in the course of 
investigation, the law contains all the prejudices 
of the early colonial administration. Interesting- 
ly, the law vests in him all the powers needed to 
keep order — he can prohibit a meeting at the 
drop of a hat or bash upa group even when they 
are exercising their right to assemble — but 
dilutes the authority needed to ‘investigate a 
crime effectively. What was at work was the old 
colonial prejudice that a colony did not deserve 
a police force equal in status and standing to the 
one in the mother country. The prejudice is 
manifest even in the rank structure: an Inspec- 
tor’s counterpart in a colony was designated a 
Sub-Inspector and a Chief Superintendent's, a 
Superintendent. 


As a result of these 19th century prejudices 
— whatever the reasons — the country has an 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and a police force 
that was and has continued to be colonial in 
Status. It has now brought about a situation 
where an investigator is required to run after a 
criminal with his hands and feet bound, so to 
say, and overtake him! When he cannot do that, 
everyone castigates him, the judge and the pros- 
ecutor, the press and the public, without ever 
attempting to understand the problems in- 
volved. 


Burden of proof 


Our laws of evidence are overburdened with 
the ‘burden of proof.’ The high principles of An- 
glo-Saxon jurisprudence insist that a person is 
presumed to be innocent unless his guilt is es- 
tablished beyond all doubt. And, even if nine 
guilty persons escape the dragnet of law, one 
innocent person shall not suffer. The dragnet 
has holes through which all the ten are now 
escaping. The policeman can only drag the net: 
it is for someone else to do up the holes in it. 

[t is procedural law that makes the law a bot- 
tomless pit. Endless bails can keep a rich man 


out of the confines of a prison. There are cases 
Where convicts in serious offences, including 
murder, have gone straight from the court, after 
a conviction, to a hospital and stayed there til] 
they secured a bail and later an acquittal. Revi- 
sion after revision can raise a lost case from the 
Magistrate's Court to the High Court or higher 
still on that euphemism called the ‘point of law,’ 
making for the cynical belief that law can only 
hurt the poor but cannot touch the rich and the 
influential. There should be an end to the seem- 
ingly endless litigation, and revision cannot be 
allowed to substitute for appeal. 


Twice hurt 


The accusatorial system which gives a head 
start to the accused cannot any longer be prac- 
tised in. its-pristine purity and certainly in re- 
spect of the economic offences or offences 
involving the interests of society. A new juris- 
prudence has to be evolved and it shal] be com- 
plete with the best features of both inquisitorial 
and accusatorial systems. Once a prima facie 
case is made out. the accused shall be required 
to prove his innocence. As of now. the legal 
system, in its obsessive concern with the rights 
of the accused, almost ignores the interests of 
the victim. In this situation, the victim is twice 
hurt, first by the accused and then by the law 
itself, 


It is time the Union Government constituted a 
time-bound Criminal Law Commission to revise 
the substantive penal law. the IPC, and to prune 
the maze of special legislation with a view to: a) 
making the criminal law compact, b) to updat- 
ing the procedural law by incorporating the 
amendments suggested by the National Police 
and Law Commissions and c) to eliminating the 
historical anachronisms of the evidential laws. 
Equally important is the need to identify new 
areas of legislation in the context of emerging 
crimes. 


There will be no need for the commission to 
gather any new material. It has at its disposal 
any number of studies, reports and recommen- 
dations. What is needed is a cross-cultural com- 
mission with its members drawn from the 
various wings of the criminal justice system for 
an expert analysis of the material available and 
the preparation of a plan of action for quick 
implementation. If the job is begun in right ear- 
nest now, it will be a good five years by the time 
it can be accomplished. The turn of the century 
will be the right moment to leave the colonial 
past behind in criminal jurisprudence. 


Chennuru Anjaneya Reddy, 
Director General of Police, 

Vigilance and Enforcement, 

Andhra Pradesh 


}] 


s the future bleak 


for India? 


R. NARASIMHA RAO and the 

Congress(I) have managed to stay 

on in power at the Centre for four 
years and, but for any major turn of events, 
they will complete the term. In the past four 
years, the main task of the party has been 
to hold on to power at any cost and, in 
doing so, the leadership has completely 
neglected its cadre. x 


The party managed to muster a majority 
in important States such as Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. Its victory in these 
States was largely on account of negative 
votes. The arrogance of power and the lack 
of identity with the common man will soon 
give the Congress(I) a lethal blow. A few 
good leaders such as Mr. A. K. Antony will 
not be able to save the party since a vast 
majority of the leaders hardly have any 
contact with the masses. The rival group 
will get wiped off after the next elections 
since no major political party is willing to 
strike up an alliance with it. 


Flexible approach 


The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) which 
has a disciplined cadre is following the path 
of the Congress(I) in adopting a flexible 
approach towards other political parties 
which are willing to go with it in order to 
either gain power or thwart some who come 
in its way. ‘The classic example is its joining 
hands with the BSP whose policies are 
diametrically opposite to those of the BJP. 
-The BJP will be able to garner a sizeable 
number of seats in the next Parliament 
elections by maintaining its image as the 
sole saviour of Hindus. But it cannot survive 
on this image for long. It will change its 
policies in every State to suit the local 
needs. A beginning has already been made 
in Tamil Nadu where it is favourably 
disposed towards the AIADMK, a Dravidian 
party and in U.P. where it has given its 
unconditional support to the BSP. 


The trade union activity has lost its 
ground in our country in the past few years 
and parties such as the CPI(M) which 
thrived on the backing of the labour force 
are also losing ground. The CPI(M) has not 
bothered to build a strong second line of 
committed leadership and is still depending 
on leaders such as Mr. Jyoti Basu who are 
in their Eighties for votes. 


The Janata Dal can never rise to be a 
force again in-spite of Mr. Laloo Prasad 
Yadav being strong in Bihar. It is a divided 
house with hardly any clear policy. Mr. Deve 
Cowda wants to develop Karnataka with 
open door policies while Mr. Laloo Prasad 
Yadav wants to maintain his socialist image 
by not allowing his State to be taken over 
by multinationals. Thus it is Mr. Yadav’s Dal 
in Bihar, Mr. Gowda’s Dal in Karnataka, Mr. 
Paswan’'s Dal in U. P. and so on. 


No national parties 

Regional parties such as the Telugu 
Desam, the AIADMK and the DMK will 
continue to enjoy popularity in their States 
as long as their party supremos are alive 
and active. In this background, the future 
looks bleak for India. There is no national 
party which can emerge strong in the near 
future and steer the country in the secular 
path, devoid of communal tensions. 
Terrorism and corruption are destroying our 
nation. Most of the political parties are 
working towards gaining power at some 


level or the other and are cheating the 


people with their theatrics. They hardly 
contribute to alleviating poverty. From time 
to time they just dole away money to a few 
sections of the people as a part of welfare 
measures instead of creating growth- 
oriented employment programmes. 


In order to achieve political stability al 
the national level, it is better to go in for the 
presidential form of Government on the lines 
of the U.S. Certain aspects may be modified 
to suit our needs, There should be a 
national debate on this question. Coalition 
governments have never worked and the 
country cannot afford to have frequent. 
elections. In a presidential form of 
government long-term policies can be | 
formulated and effectively deployed in order 
to have sustained growth. Law and order 
problems affecting the nation’s integrity can 
be firmly tackled without any regional bias. 
The unity of the country can be better 
preserved with a presidential form of 
government than with a national or 
coalition government made up of parties 
which are like-minded only in their thirst 
for power. 


R. Muralisundararajan 


Transfer of US arms 
will legitimise Pak 


, | N-status, says India 


> 


Govt. worried at political fallout of Senate vote 


The Times of India News Service 
NEW DELHI, Sept. 22: 
| Gea reacted rather tamcly to- 
day to the one-time waiver of 
the Pressler Amendment, express- 
ing “regret and grave concern” at 
it, adding that the proposed 
transfer of advanced military 
equipment “would be seen as le- 
gitimising Pakistan's clandestine 
acquisition of nuclear weapons 
even while receiving massive US 
military and economic aid”. 
Repeating what has been often 
said before, a spokesman of the 
external affairs ministry said the 
US government and Congress 
have all along been made fully 
aware of the views of the Indian 
government on this matter. “We 
firmly believe that the proposed 
US action would not be condu- 
cive to promoting peace, security 
and stability in South Asia and 
was likely to trigger an arms race: 
here. He reiterated that India “is 
committed to taking all necessary 
measures to counter the adverse 
effect on our security caused by 
the proposed transfers”. 


While privately Indian diplo- 
mats have been saying for some 
time that they expected Pakistan 
to get the one-time waiver of the 
Pressler amendment, barring the 
F-16s, the fact that it has hap- 
pened has left the South Block 
mandarins somewhat stunned. 
While Prime Minister PV. 
Narasimha Rao is away in Central 
Asia, the external affairs minister 


was in Bombay today. 

The government is worried at 
the political fallout of this devel- 
opment in India, especially be- 
cause the general elections are 
not far away. It indicates its fail- 
ure to convince the US of the re- 
gional imbalance caused by the 
induction of these weapons in 
South Asia, besides the Pakistani 
involvement and support for ter- 
rorism in Kashmir. 


A couple of months ago, there 
was a furore over a news report 
about a secret telegram from In- 
dian ambassador to the US SS. 
Ray expressing his unhappiness 
CTR TS 


about foreign secretary Salman 
Haider telling the American am- 
bassador Frank Wisner that India 
could live with this $ 370-million 
aid to Pakistan. The report had 
shaken up both the foreign office 
and the political leaders, who had 
gone out of their way to deny 
such a message from Mr Ray or a 
rift between him and the foreign 
secretary. 

There were sufficient signals 
coming for the last year and a half 
about the Clinton administration 
pushing for this one-time waiver. 
India, like Pakistan, had mounted 
a massive lobbying effort in the 
American Congress to prevent 
this one time waiver. But it did 
not succeed. 

The spokesman of the ministry 


of external affairs refused to con- 
cede that the passage of the bill” 
represented the failure of Indian 
diplomacy. He argued that  di- 
plomacy involved — conveying 
“your concerns on various issues” 
to the other party. That has been 
done. He said the debate in the 
American Senate showed that 
several high-ranking senators like 
John Glenn had made strong in- 
terventions against giving Paki- 
stan a one-time waiver. 

The spokesman said the pro- 
posed transfer of the US military 
equipment will also be viewed in 
the light of Pakistan’s widely ac- 
knowledged acquisition of ballis- 
tic missiles from third countries 
and its major and direct involve- 
ment in international terrorism. 
He said “We hope the US authori- 
ties will reconsider the issue and | 
reflect on the consequences be- 
fore taking any further steps. 
They should also take note of the 
very strong public reaction in In- 
dia against this measures”. 

Asked if taking all necessary 
measures for Indian security ¢s- 
pecially in the light of Pakistan 
having ballistic missiles meant 
that India will induct Prithvi, the 
spokesman was non-committal, 
except for saying: “We have to 
take into account that Pakistan 
has ballistic missiles”. 
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India advocates UN council expansion 


BISHKEK (Kyrghyzstan), Sept 22: 
| pas today advocated an in- 

crease in the number of per- 
manent members in the United 
Nation Security Council. 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, 
who is on a visit to the central a 
republic of Kyrghyzstan, told the 
parliamentarians that the UN Se- 
curity Council should be enlarged 


‘to reflect the changed situation in 


the world. 

The United Nations, 50 years 
after its founding, needs to reas- 
sess its location in the scheme of 
things, Mr Rao said, “Our view is 
that, in order to reflect contem- 
porary realities and become truly 
representative of humanity, the 


UN should democratise its deci- 
sion making process and under- 
take meaningful reforms that will 
enable it to better address the 
needs of countries around the 
world, particularly developing 
ones. 

He called for reorientation of 
the regional groupings to suit the 
emerging markets in the develop- 
ing countries and give them their 
right due in the new world eco- 
nomic order. 

The Prime Minister drew a 
parallel between the ongoing 
economic reforms in both the 
countries and said they were 
aimed at promoting investment- 
friendly environment in arcas like 


infrastructure where growth was 
needed. 

But the reforms were imple- 
mented along with the provision 
of social security net so that vul- 
nerable sections of the society did 
not carry the burden involved in 
such efforts, he said. 

Mr Rao who is visiting at the 
invitation of Kyrghyzstan  Presi- 
dent Askar Akaev during his 
course of his talks with leaders 
reviewed bilateral relations and 
international affairs. 

Both the leaders reaffirmed 
their strict commitment in their 
policies to work for the develop- 
ment of traditional ties between 
the two countri¢s, 


Indo-Kyrghyz ties took a giant 
leap forward as the two countries 
signed three major agreements in 
the socio-economic sectors. 

The pacts in the fields of cul- 
ture, education, tourism and sci- 
ence and technology were signed 
in the presence of Mr Rao, Mr As- 
kar Akaev and Premier Apas Ju: 
gamulov in Bishkek. 


On the penultimate day of his 
three-day visit to the central Asiar 
republic, Mr Rao also addressec 
the Kyrghyz Parliament, attendec 
the ceremony to name an arteria 
street after Mahatma Gandhi anc 
visited the village of the country’: 
mythical hero Manas. — Agencies 


_ Enron gets 


By Prem Shankar Jha 


From the Congress to the BJP and the Left 
front, the entire spectrum of political parties Is 
engaged in an exercise in wishful thinking that 
has no parallel in history. All without fail are 
trying to pretend that the cancellation of the 
Epron deal will not affect foreign private invest- 
ment in India. Only the Union Finance Minister, 
Dr. Manmohan Singh, and the Energy Minister, 
Mr. N. K. P. Salve have sounded a warning note 
on this score, but compared to the damage that 
ihe BJP has done to the country, their state- 
merits are studies in understatement. 

The unvarnished truth is that the Maharash- 
tra Government's decision has rung the death 
knell for India’s hopes of attracting large 
amounts of foreign investment into building the 
country's antiquated and wholly inadequate ec- 
onomic infrastructure. Worse, it has almost cer- 
tainly struck a major blow on investment in 
manufacturing as well. Put the two together 


UU EEE SEEEEEEEREEnna 


and it does not need much economics to under- 
stand that in the age of global hypercompeti- 
tion, this lone decision has sent India hurtling in 
the direction of Burma, and not of Korea, Tai- 
wan and China. 


Major setback for foreign investments 


India never enjoyed much of a reputation 
with foreign investors. Till just three years ago, 
the most negative segment of the foreign corpo- 
rate community was the multinationals which 
already had investments in the country. These 
kept warning their colleagues that India was not 
a place to get into. Only in 1993, and 1994, had 
this image begun to change. The Enron decision 
cannot fail to revive the profound distrust of the 
past. 


No sector will be as badly effected as the in- 
frastructure. Such projects have the double dis- 
advantage of being greenfield projects and 
requiring huge sums of money. Bankers there- 
fore have only two yardsticks on which to base 
their appraisals — the future stream of returns 


Testing time for Indo-U 


From K. K. Katyal 
NEW DELHI, Aug. 7. 

It is a testing time for Indo-U.S. relations — 
for the stability of the ties, achieved last year 
following the Prime Minister, Mr. P. V. Narasim- 
ha Rao's visit to Washington and his talks with 
_the President, Mr. Bill Clinton. Will it be able to 
,contain tensions, caused on two counts — one, 
‘because of the Administration's move for the 
supply of arms to Pakistan and, two, the repu- 
.diation of the Enron contract? 

Contrary to the initial over-simplistic view in 
Washington, the arms supplies proposal, it is 
clear, would have far-reaching repercussions 
both in military and political terms. If the tone of 
official comments is sharper than what the U.S. 
Ambassador here, Mr. Frank Wisner, believed it 
to be, the non-official opinion is highly critical. 

‘Just when the American claims of even-hand- 
edness between India and Pakistan began to be 
taken seriously, its credibility has suffered a ma- 
jor blow. ; 

The argument that ‘‘wider U.S. interests”, 
prompted the Administration to moot a “one- 
time exception” to the bar to military supplies 
under the Pressler law does not carry conviction 
here. On the other hand. it is seen as the revival 
of the pro-Pakistan tilt that marked the Amer- 
ican policies in the cold war days and encour- 


a kangaroo 


that the project can be expected to generate and 
the quality and reliability of the contracting par- 
ties. Since in the case of infrastructure projects, 
one of the contracting parties must necessarily 
be the government of the host country, the via- 
bility of the project turns on whether the recip- 
ient government can be expected to honour its 
agreements. Maharashtra’s decision, and New 
Delhi's silent acquiescence, have just demon- 
strated that Indian governments cannot be re- 
lied upon to do so. 


What is worse India has also demonstrated 
that it cannot keep the nation’s economy shield- 
ed from the whims of a singularly unstable and 
destructive political system. In such a country 
anything is possible — even the wholesale rena- 
tionalision of foreign companies at some future 
date, if this is deemed necessary to win an elec- 
tion. Nothing is therefore safe. 


Lack of transparency 


Foreign investors have been slow to react in 
public because they still do not have the full 
facts. But in the coming weeks as the court pro- 
ceedings begin, these will surface, and the ex- 
tent to which Enron has been made a sacrificial 
goat for domestic political gain will become 
clear to the whole world. 


The world will come to know that although 
Mr. Manohar Joshi justified the cancellation on 
the grounds that the agreement had been nego- 
tiated in secrecy and therefore lacked transpar- 
ency, it is his Government's actions that lack 


’ transparency. Not only was Enron never given a 


copy of the Munde Committee, not only was it 
not given an opportunity to make cost reduc- 


. tions that its President had already outlined, but 


the Government has refused to even table the 
report in the Vidhan Sabha, and is doing its level 
best to find a reason for refusing the Central 
Government’s request for a copy. 


The Maharashtra Government has thus given 
Enron a kangaroo trial in which it has appoint- 
ed itself both prosecutor and judge. It may take a 
few days for the full implications of its action to 
sink into investors abroad, but when it does, 


aged Pakistan into picking quarrels with India, 
leading to armed conflicts. 

The U.S. assertion that the equipment pro- 
posed to be given to Pakistan would not upset 
the military balance in the region is strongly 
contested by New Delhi — and its view had been 
conveyed to the U.S. The sharp divergence in the 
perceptions of the two governments on peace 
and stability in South Asia is not considered a 
happy omen for the efforts to promote political 
like-mindedness between them. 

That the U.S. should have completely ignored 
Pakistan's role in organising terrorist violence 
in India is another cause for concern. With Pa- 
kistan aiding and abetting terrorist violence in 
Jammu and Kashmir, will anyone in India bé 
impressed by the American contention that mil- 
itary hardware was intended to be given to Isla- 
mabad because of its moderation and to help it 
in countering the menace of terrorism? 

The impact of the Enron episode on Indo-U.S. 
relations is not yet clear. The U. S., according to 
the first brief comment by the State Department 
spokesman was “deeply concerned by the Mah- 


arashtra Government's decision.” “We want to 
study the details’, it was stated, “of their deci- 
sion and take into account the reaction and de- 
cisions of the Government of India before 


making a further comment. 


trial © 


India will fall precipitously to last place in the 
list of countries to invest in. 


Wrong cost norms 


Fortunately, the Munde Committee’s report 
has found its way into the press, and its contents 
make nonsense of Mr. Joshi’s other charge, that 
project costs were grossly inflated. The commit- 


“tee was sufficiently ill informed to quote Enron’s 


first estimate of project costs, and not its current 
estimate, which is Rs. 600 crores lower. — 

It has taken as the norm for pricing gas based 
plants a U.S. rule of thumb calculation that such 
plants should cost about 44 per cent of the cap- 
ital cost of coal-based plants, that is Rs. 1.89 
crores per megawatt, and ignored the fact that a 
spate of agreements have been signed among 
others, by the BJP Government in Gujarat for 
projects that cost Rs. 3.4 to 3.82 crores per 
megawatt, which is only 10 per cent below the 
cost quoted by Enron. Lastly, the Munde Com- 
mittee has made much of the World Bank's 
1992 objections to the project, without seem- 
ingly realising that all these have been taken 
into account in the final contours of the project. 

It will be interesting to see how arbitrators 
and judges who will have to determine the com- 
pensation to Enron will react to this mixture of 
ignorance, dishonesty and vindictiveness. But 
international lawyers in New Delhi feel that 
Maharashtra will probably have to pay more 
than $ 500 millions in costs and damages. At 
the end of that it will not have one watt of power 


.to show for this expense. 


The saddest part of this tale is that while the. 
Swadeshi Jagran Manch is publicly announcing 
plans to lead agitations against and scuttle all 


the other fast track power projects, every one in . 


the industrial middle class and, more surprising- 
ly, in the Congress party, is doing his best to 


pretend that Enron is a unique event that will - 


not be repeated. 


All the hopes of salvaging India’s standing © 
among foreign investors rests on this piece of self — 


deception. With such political leaders, India’s 
descent to the status of an outcast among the 
world’s economies is assured. . 


THE HINDU, Tuesday, August 8, 1995 


.S. ties 


’ 


We hope that a resolution of this matter will » 
contribute to a positive investment climate in 


India”. New Delhi fears an adverse effect on — 


foreign investments — and if the statement of . 


the U. S Power Secretary, some time back is any — 
indication, Washington may take a negative - 


view of this case. 

The Indian Government would seek to con- 
tain the damage, by drawing attention to the 
constitutional scheme here, with the States hav- 


ing a degree of autonomy (because of which the © 


Maharashtra Government had the right to re- 
view the deal). It would like the Enron repudia- 
tion to be treated as an isolated case, not 


reflective of the overall pro-investment policies - 


under the processes of economic reforms. 

The abrogation of contracts following chang- 
es of Government were not unheard of, there 
being a recent instance in Canada where the 
change of guard in Ottawa led to reversal of 
earlier decisions. Of late, the economic content 
helped strengthen the bilateral Indo-U.S. ties, 
guarding it against the fall-out of divergence on 
political matters. 

A setback in the economic field could have the 
potential of damage in other areas as well. This 
could be prevented, if Washington takes a bal- 
anced view, keeping in mind the long-term as- 
pects of the economic relationship, 


